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BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


(a)  SALAEIES  AND  EXPENSES  -  PREAIviBLE 

CHAl^GE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  Budget  Estimates  provide  that  language  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
hags,  tags,  and  labels  printed  in  the  course  of  manufacture  he  changed  to 
authorize  "the  purchase  of  printed  hags,  tags,  and  labels  without  rega.rd  to 
existing  laws  applicable  to  public  printing."  The  Acting  Comptroller  General 
in  decision  A-84106,  dated  May  5,  1937,  has  held  the.t  the  present  language 
is  not  adequa.te  to  authorize  the  purche.se  of  these  e.rticles  elsewhere  than 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office  although  this  langua.ge  wa.s  inserted  in 
the  Appropriation  Act  for  1922  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
such  purche.ses.  It  is  believed  that  the  revised  language  will  meet  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  have  been  raised. 

This  paragraph  has  also  been  ajnended  by  substituting  for  the  words 
"salaries  and"  and  "labor"  the  general  terms  "persons  a.nd  mea,ns  in  the  City 
of  liVashington  and  elsewhere"  in  order  to  conform  to  the  phra.seology  used 
elsewhere  in  the  Appropriation  Act. 

(b)  GENUHAL  ADMINISTEATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  $110,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  --------  110,000 


PEOJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and 
business  service  . 

$94,900 

100 

$110,000 

$110,000 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  appropriation . 

95 , 000 

110,000 

110,000 

UOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  general  administration,  under 
the  Chief  and  Associate  Chief,  of  the  research,  control,  regulatory,  and 
service  activities  of  the  Bureau;  and  business  administration,  including 
fiscal  and  accounting  matters,  personnel,  property,  mail  and  files,  and 
the  coordination  of  divisiona.1  activities. 
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(c)  rOOD  HABITS  OF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  ----------  $68,140 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  -----------  68, 140 


PROJECT  STATElvIENT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

( Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1.  Investigations  of  economic 
relationships  of  birds  and 
other  animals  . 

$39,526 

14,603 

$47,573 

14,658 

$47,573 

14, 658 

2.  Investigations  of  bird  de¬ 
predations  and  methods  of 
control . . . 

3.  Development  of  methods  of 
improving  and  propagating 
food  and  cover  for  migra¬ 
tory  bird  and  upland  game 
area-s  . . . 

5,900 

611 

5,909 

5,909 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  appropriation . 

60 , 64G 

68 , 140 

68,140 

T 


(tfORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . —  V/ork  under  this  appropriation  emhraces  the  detailed  study 
of  the  food  hahits  of  native  wild  "birds  and  animals  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  their  relationship  to  agricultural  a.nd  other  interests.  Species  of 
"birds,  mammals,  amphihians,  and  reptiles  having  "beneficial  food  hahits  are 
made  known,  their  protection  and  increase  urged,  and  information  as  to  methods 
of  attracting  and  increasing  their  numbers  published.  Studies,  essential  to  the 
satisfa-ctory  conduct  of  game -management  projects,  are  made  of  the  food  habits 
of  game  species,  methods  of  propag8,tion,  and  the  character  of  the  environment 
for  supporting  the  maocimum  numbers  and  the  possibilities  of  its  improvement. 
Methods  of  propaga.ting  preferred  species  of  food  and  cover  plants  are  studied 
and  means  of  controlling  undesirable  and  competing  plants  devised.  T/hen  it  is 
determined  the.t  species  of  birds  or  e,nimals  have  destructive  habits,  studies 
are  made  to  determine  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  damage  and  methods  of 
control  or  preventive  measures  are  recommended.  Extensive  files  on  the  economic 
relationships  of  foreign  birds  and  animals  are  maintained  as  an  aid  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  depa.rtmental  policy  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
species. 

Information  on  food  ha.bits,  methods  of  attracting  birds,  propagation  of 
game  birds,  propa.ga.t ion  of  food  and  cover  plants,  and  related  subjects  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  vanious  popular  and  scientific  articles  and  a-lso  made  a.vailable  to 
the  public  through  circulars,  leaflets,  and  bulletins. 
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1 .  Investigations  of  Economic  Relationships  of  Birds  and  Other 
Animal s . — The  work  of  this  project  is  vital  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
economic  status  of  various  species  of  "birds,  mammals,  and  reptiles  as  they 
relate  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry.  Through  ca,reful  laboratory 
examination  of  the  food  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  birds  and  other  animals 
and  through  observations  and  investigations  in  the  field,  a  composite  picture 
is  obtained  of  the  food  preferences  and  shelter  requirements  of  the  various 
kinds  of  game,  fur  animals,  predators,  and  beneficial  song  ajid  insectivorous 
birds*  Such  investigations  and  research  into  the  food  habits  and  cover  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  various  wildlife  species  a:.re  a  fundamental  necessity  both 

in  appraising  their  economic  status  s.nd  in  finding  means  of  encouraging  or 
discouraging  their  presence  in  a  given  area.  On  the  basis  of  such  research, 
means  are  devised  for  the  improvement  of  natural  food  and  cover  conditions  for 
beneficial  species.  These  data  form  the  basis  for  a  determination  of  policies 
pertaining  to  the  protection  or  control  of  the  various  wildlife  species.  The 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Acts,  as  well  as  other  Federal  and  State  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  protection  of  bird  life,  are  based  on  this  information.  To 
meet  constantly  changing  agricultural  conditions  and  to  obtain  necessary  in¬ 
formation  on  the  economic  status  of  species  not  yet  studied  and  also  to  end 
in  the  administre.tion  of  the  Migra,tory  Bird  Treaty  Act  ,  this  project  is 
vitally  necessary.  Wildlife  research,  of  which  food  hs-bits  studies  are  funda¬ 
mental,  is  essential  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  use  of  agricultural  lands 
and  to  obtain  the  greatest  use  of  the  public  domain. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a.  rapidly  growing  public  demand 
for  information  pertaining  to  bird  life.  Public  interest  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  wild  animals  and  birds  is  also  shown  by  the  increa-se  in  local.  Stele, 
amd  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the  purcha.se  of  wildlife  refuges. 

2 .  Investigations  of  Bird  Depredations  a.nd  Methods  of  Control .  — 
Serious  losses  are  caused  by  depredations  of  birds  throughout  the  country, 
and  investigations  are  necessary  to  determine  the  need  for  and  extent  of 
control,  as  well  a.s  to  develop  effective  a.nd  selective  methods  for  this 
purpose.  This  informal  ion  is  necessary  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  issuance 
of  permits  to  destroy  migralorj^  game  birds  that  a.re  responsible  for  damage. 
Investigalions  often  reveal  siiqple  and  effective  preventive  methods  that 
make  extreme  measures  of  control  unnecessary.  Scientific  investigations 
establish  with  certainty  the  species  of  birds  involved  in  reported  depreda¬ 
tions  and  thereby  the  destruction  of  innocent  species  is  frequently  averted. 

In  some  sections  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  raise  certain  needed  crops 
without  some  control  or  application  of  preventive  measures.  Research  and 
experimentation  are  becoming  increasingly  necessary  to  control  gregarious 
species,  such  a.s  the  European  starling,  that  roost  on  buildings  and  trees 

in  urban  centers. 

Responsibility  for  the  control  of  protected  migratory  species  is,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  an  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  interest  of  wildlife,  Federal  guidance  and  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  Governments  in  directing  control  are  urgently  needed. 

3.  Development  of  Methods  of  Improving  and  Propagating  Food  and 
Cover  for  Migratory  Bird  and  Upland  Game  Areas, — The  development  a,nd  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and  cover  are  the  first  essentials 
of  good  wildlife  management,  and  it  is  to  this  end  thal  funds  under  this 


I 
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project  are  devoted.  Efforts  to  restore  favorable  conditions  for  game 
species  and  other  forms  of  wildlife  require  detailed  knowledge  of  methods 
and  means  for  maintaining  adequate  food  supplies  at  all  seasons  and  the 
development  of  proper  cover  types  to  insure  balanced  habitats  for  every 
month  of  the  year.  Eor  the  restoration  of  waning  species  of  birds  and 
animals  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  all  species  of  wildlife  the  studies 
conducted  under  this  project  are  basic  and  indispensable. 

The  work  not  only  involves  fundejnental  research  in  ple.nting  and 
propagation  of  desirable  wildlife  foods  but  also  includes  studies  to 
ascertain  moans  of  controlling  undesirable  or  worthless  plants  v/hich  com¬ 
pete  for  dominance  in  wildlife  habitats.  Disease,  climatic,  and  other 
fa.ctors  frequently  completely  wipe  out  food  resources  from  importa^nt  wild¬ 
life  areas.  Investigation  to  determine  the  best  means  of  restoring  food 
supplies  in  such  areas  is  an  importa.nt  pha,se  of  the  work  conducted  under 
this  project . 

Cooperation  is  maintained  with  State  and  other  wildlife  a.gencies 
engaged  in  managing  wildlife  areas.  Results  of  experiraenta.1  plantings 
of  food  and  cover  on  numerous  refuges  and  game  preserves  are  compiled 
and  utilized  in  furnishing  regional  da.ta  on  wildlife  food  propagation. 

The  establishment  or  restoration  of  a.  game  species  in  sporting 
numbers  is  not  only  a  boon  to  the  American  sporting  public  but  may  also 
be  an  economic  factor  of  major  importance.  T/orn-out  farm  lands  me.y  be 
made  productive  through  proper  ma.negement  pra.ctices.  The  restoration  and 
abundance  of  a,ny  species  is  prixcarily  based  on  making  available  appropriate 
food  and  cover. 


(d)  EUR-RE SOURCES  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  .  $66,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  . .  66 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

( Est  ima-ted) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1.  Fur-a,nimal  restoration  and 
production  investigations. 

$11,215 

$21,304 

$21,304 

2.  Breeding,  feeding,  and 

management  investigations 
in  fur-animal  production 
( Saratoga  Springs ,  N. Y. ) . , 

38,911 

16,060 

16,060 

3.  Breeding,  feeding,  and 

management  investigations 
in  rabbit  production 
(Pontana,  Calif.)  . 

12,430 

12,366 

12,366 

4.  Investigations  of  diseases 
of  fur  animals  . 

15,912 

16,270 

16,270 

Unobligated  babance  . 

144 

_  _  _ 

_  _  - 

Transferred  from  "Migratory 

Bird  Conservation  Refuges"  ... 

-1 , 000 

—  —  — 

Total  apToropriation . . . 

77,612 

66 , 000 

66 , 000 

3^3 

WOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . — The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  research  in 
connection  with  the  production,  conservation,  and  utilisation  of  fur  animals, 
including  rahhits  for  meat  and  fur,  and  the  dissemination  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  through  hulletins,  periodicals,  and  leaflets  to  those  conducting  these 
enterprises.  Methods  employed  in  the  production  of  fur  farms  and  protected 
areas  are  investigated  and  studies  are  made  of  methods  of  oreeding,  feeding, 
and  handling  fur  animals  in  captivity  on  farms.  Research  is  conducted  in 
the  diseases  of  fur  animals  and  rahhits  to  ascertain  causes  and  develop 
methods  of  treatment  and  prevention  so  as  to  minimize  losses  to  breeders 
from  such  causes.  Fur-animal  experiment  stations  e.re  operated  near  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.  ,  and  on  the  Blackwa.ter  Refuge,  Md.,  and  a  rahhit  experiment 
station  is  mainta.ined  at  Fontana.,  California.  From  the  results  of  studies 
conducted  at  these  sts-tions  recommendations  are  made  for  the  guidance  of 
fur  farmers  and  fur  tradesmen. 

1 .  Fur -Animal  Restoration  and  Production  Investigations. --The 
objects  of  this  project  are:  (1)  In  view  of  the  commercie.1  importance  of 
fur  in  industry,  to  enpha.size  the  need  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  raw 
material;  (2)  to  explain  methods  by  which  this  supply  may  not  only  be  main¬ 
tained  in  quantity  but  improved  in  quality;  and  (3)  to  conduct  research  in 
the  field,  laboratory,  and  on  experimental  farms  in  the  production  of  fur 
animals.  Results  are  obtained  by  conducting  complex  and  comprehensive  ex¬ 
periments  designed  to  determine  fundamental  principles  of  fur-animal  pro¬ 
duction  and  fur  utilization.  The  researches  na.de  include  (a)  feeds  and 
feeding;  (b)  genetics;  (c)  embryology;  (d)  fur  technology;  (e)  economic 
problems  in  management  and  operation;  (f)  fur  cleaning  and  storage;  and 

(g)  statistics.  Surveys  are  made  of  areas  in  vi^hich  fur  animals  are  found 
naturally  to  determine  the  status  of  these  animals  and  their  relation  to 
other  forms  of  wildlife,  the  advisability  of  restocking,  methods  of  trapping 
alive  for  restocking,  and  adjustment  to  other  forms  of  wildlife. 

The  country’s  fur  resources  are  dv/indling  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
restoration  a.nd  conservation  of  this  valuable  resource,  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  $65,000,000  mostly  to  fa.rmers  and  fa,rmers'  sons,  can  be  satisfactorily 
accomplished  only  when  most  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  breeding,  gestation, 
and  prime-fur  periods  of  all  our  fur  animals  are  knov;n  and  the  public  is  made 
aware  of  the  extreme  necessity  for  conserva.tion  with  proper  use.  The  open 
seasons  for  taking  fur  animals  have  been  and  still  are  established  by  hit-or- 
miss  methods  and  not  by  scientific  findings.  If  scientific  data  were  avail¬ 
able  for  the  periods  mentioned  above  and  protective  laws  were  based  on  such 
information,  the  numbers  and  quality  of  fur  animals  taken  annually  would  in¬ 
crease  rapidly. 

2 .  Breeding,  Feeding,  e.nd  Management  Investigations  in  Fur-Animal 
Froduction  (Saratoga  Springs ,  New  York)  . — This  project  deals  chiefly  with 
research  in  feeding,  breeding,  and  handling  fur  animals  in  captivity. 

Experiments  are  conducted  with  various  species  to  determine  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  methods  of  raising  fur  animals  in  captivity;  to  ascertain  conditions 
■under  which  the  various  species  can  be  raised  profita.bly  and  produce  good 
fur;  to  develop  improved  strains  by  selective  breeding;  and  to  learn  the 
breeding,  gestation,  whelping,  and  prime-fur  periods.  The  Saratoga  Springs 
station  is  not  operated  a,s  a  farm  for  commercial  profit  through  the  sale  of 
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either  breeding  stock  or  pelts,  but  all  energies  ate 
economical  methods  of  producing  fur  of  fine  quality, 
conducting  experiments  in  feeding,  breeding,  and  man 
species  of  fur  animals.  Observations  are  also  made 
States  and  foreign  countries.  The  surplus  animals  a. 
station  are  pelted,  but  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  o 
the  United  States  Treasury  and  are  not  available  for 
the  station.  Uo  live  animals  are  sold  for  any  purpo 


directed  to  developing 
This  is  accomplished  by 
_.gement  with  the  various 
on  fur  fanras  in  the  United 
,t  the  Saratoga  Springs 
f  skins  are  deposited  in 
expanding  the  work  of 
se . 


3.  Breeding,  Beedis^:;.  and  Management  Investigations  in  Rabbit  Prq_ 
duction  (Montana.,  Calm^ornia.)-¥ork  under  this  project  consists  of  re- 
search  to  develop  improved  methods  of  breeding,  feeding,  nousing,  manag 
raent  and  judging  rabbits  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  engapd  in 
the  business  to  produce  profitably  meat  and  fur  of  fine  ^ quality ;  ° 

rabbit  meat  so  economically  that  it  can  be  sold  at  a  price  that  wi 
well  within  the  range  of  the  consumer;  to  improve  the  quality  ot  lur  s 
that  it  will  be  in  demand  by  the  fur  trade;  and  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  rabbit  manure  in  comparison  with  other  manures. 


Carefully  planned  experiments  in  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  rab  i  s 
are  conducted  at  the  Fontana  station.  At  present  the  specific  experiments 
have  for  their  purpose  the  determination  of  the  feasibility  of  using  w  o  e 
grains  in  rabbit  feeding,  the  relative  value  of  various  protein  supplements, 
adaptability  of  selective  self  feeder,  possible  nutritional  causes  of  so 
called  "bloat"  responsible  for  enormous  losses  to  rabbit  producers,  deve  op- 
ment  of  a  superior  strain  of  breeding  rabbits,  and  various  factors  conducive 
to  production  of  better  skins  adaptable  to  furriers’  use.  _The  experiments 
are  progressive  and  so  outlined  as  to  render  the  most  service  toward  so  v 
ing  the  current  problems  of  rabbit  producers. 


Many  million  pounds  of  domestic  hutch-raised  rabbit  meat  are^pro- 
duced  annually  in  the  United  States.  Every  State  raises  some,  but  m 
sections  of  the  country  their  real  worth  is  not  yet  appreciated.  E^q^ansi 
on  a  sound  yet  conserva.tive  basis  is  now  assured. 


This  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  with  the  Fontana  Farms  Company 
and  the  local  rabbit  breeders'  organization.  The  equipment  furnished  by 
the  Fontana  Farms  Company  includes  a  five-acre  tract  of  orange  grove,  ad¬ 
ministration  building,  with  offices  end  accommodations  for  laboratories, 
a  residence  for  the  director  and  his  family,  and  various  open^and  close 
types  of  rabbit  houses.  The  rabbit  breeders  donated  the  original  stock. 

Closely  cooperating  with  the  station  are  the  Fontana  Farms  Company ,  national 
and  State  organizations,  and  scientific  societies  end  institutions,  as ^we 
as  agricult-uxal  colleges  concerned  with  the  development  of  rabbit  raising. 

4.  Investigations  of  Diseases  of  Fur  Animals.  —  The  work  under  this 
project  consists  of  investigations  of  diseases  of  fur  aniioals  a.nd  rabbi  s. 

Far  producers  are  seriously  hampered  in  the  conduct  of  their  operations  by 
sudden  and  extensive  outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases.  Since  most  o  ese 
diseases  are  new  and  not  fully  understood  in  other  animals,  intensive  research 
intended  to  reduce  such  losses  is  being  conducted.  Wiuch  of  this  ^  research  mus 
necessarily  be  done  in  a  well-equipped  laboratory,  and  the  facilities  o  le 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  are  utilized  for  field  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Central  States.  Tfith  the  development  of  the  Biological  Sur 
vey's  portion  of  the  Beltsville  Research  Center,  a  portion  of  this  work  can 
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■be  done  at  that  place.  A  la'boratory  ip  maintained  in  California  for  disease 
studies.  Research  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  cooperating  institutions 
for  the  reduction  of  abnormal  losses  in  fur  animals  so  that  the  fur  resources 
of  the  countrj^  v/ill  not  "be  seriously  depleted. 

(e)  BIOLOGICAL  IKYESTIGATIORS 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  -------  $171,149 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  -  --  --  --  -  171 , 149 


PROJECT  STATEiviEET 


Pro je  cts 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1.  Life-history,  taxonomic,  and 
distributional  studies  of 
wildlife  . 

$37,457 

$37,971 

$37,971 

2.  Game  management  surveys  .... 

28,447 

28,000 

28,000 

3.  Research  in  v/ildlife  man¬ 
agement  (cooperative)  . 

41,881 

60 , 000 

60 , 000 

4.  Investigations  of  wildlife 
resources  of  Alaska  . 

11 , 509 

12, 690 

12,690 

5.  Research  in  forest  wildlife 
relationships  . 

15,649 

30,738 

30, 738 

6.  Investiga.tions  of  diseases 
of  Vifildlife  (other  than  fur 
animals  and  birds)  . 

1,694 

1, 750 

1,750 

Unobligated  balance  . 

1,512 

- 

- 

Total  appropriation  . . . 

138,149 

171,149 

171,149 

WORK  UMDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . --Field  and  la'boratory  investigations  are  made  of  the  distri¬ 
bution,  migration,  classification,  life  history,  and  relations  of  wild 
animals  and  birds  and  of  the  natural  life  zones  of  the  Continent.  This  work 
provides  the  sound  basis  of  scientific  facts  required  for  use  in  the  regula¬ 
tory,  economic,  educational,  end  other  work  of  the  Buree^u.  It  includes  & 
special  study  of  the  relationships  of  wildlife  to  forest  and  gre^zing  ranges, 
including  investigations  of  gajne  and  fur-animals  as  sources  of  profit  on 
marginal  or  other  lands,  and  investigations  of  the  wildlife  resources  of 
Alaska,  with  particular  attention  to  game  species  end  fur-anima.ls  and  to 
the  muskoxen  introduced  into  the  Territory.  The  continuance  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations  is  essential  as  a  basis  for  effective  c-onduct  of  the  scientific, 
educational,  control,  and  regulatory  work  of  the  Bureau. 

1 .  Life-History,  Taxonomic,  and  Distributional  Studies  of  Yaldlife. — 
The  work  conducted  under  this  project  is  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and 
publishing  definite  information  concerning  the  classification,  habits,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  relationships  of  the  birds  and  animals  of  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions.  This  information  is  needed  to  assist  in  the  conserva.- 
tion  of  valuable  species,  the  control  of  ha.rmful  anima.ls,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sound  management  and  administrative  practices.  These  field  and 
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latoratory  investigations  supply  information  which  is ■ constantly  desired  hy 
institutions  and  individuals  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  hy  Govern¬ 
ment  departments,  and  much  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  based  upon  results 
of  investigations  conducted  under  this  project.  The  information  obtained 
and  furnished  by  this  project  is  necessary  not  only  for  proper  determination 
and  administration  of  wildlife  policies,  but  also  in  studying  the  relations 
of  wildlife  to  agriculture,  stockraising,  forestry,  and  public  health* 

2.  Game  Management  Surveys . — Studies  are  made  of  game  and  fur- 
animals  on  national  forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and  other  Federal  lands, 
and  also  by  applicable  le.boratory  research,  as  a  basis  for  plans  to  increase 
the  production  of  these  valuable  products  as  a  supplementary  land  crop. 
Information  is  obta.ined  regarding  present  numbers  of  these  species,  their 
food  a.nd  cover  reqo.irements ,  feeding  and  breeding  habits,  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  species  and  to  their  environment,  to  livestock  grazing,  and 
to  other  agricultural  practices  in  the  use  of  land  to  obtain  maocimum  pro¬ 
duction  for  food,  fur,  and  recreation.  The  object  is  the  preparation  of 
management  programs  that  will  make  possible  optimum  production,  sustained 
yield,  and  profitable  use  of  these  wildlife  resources  as  an  annual  crop  on 
Federally- owned  lands  a-nd  to  determine  principles  of  y/ildlife  management 
that  may  be  applied  on  State  and  private  lands  in  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  sufficient  production  to  meet  the  increasing  recreational 
and  industrial  demand.  Increased  e.nd  insistent  demands  for  technical 
assistance  and  guidance  in  working  out  management  practices  and  programs 
are  coming  from  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for 
land  administration  and  from  State  game  commissions,  conservation  agencies, 
State  planning  boards,  and  farmers'  organizations.  The  information  is  aJso 
required  by  the  Biologica.1  Survey  for  use  in  establishing  and  managing  its 
comprehensive  system  of  wildlife  refuges.  Practical  and  efficient  handling 
of  wildlife  can  be  developed  only  after  adequate  field  surveys  of  big-game 
animals,  uplamid  game,  fur-animals,  aad  other  wildlife  resources  of  the 
specific  areas  of  forest  and  grazing  land  and  the  correlation  of  wildlife 
production  with  other  local  land  uses.  This  research  provides  concrete 
management  programs  ard  practices  for  the  building  up  of  our  wildlife  re¬ 
sources. 


3.  Cooperative  Eeseerch  in  Wildlife  Management. — The  work  conducted 
under  this  project  is  based  on  a.  plan  for  cooperative  effort  between  the 
Biologica-1  Survey,  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  State  game  or  conservation 
departments,  and  the  American  Wildlife  Institute  in  carrying  on  scientific 
research,  pre.ctica.1  demonstration,  and  educational  work  in  wildlife  problems 
in  the  principal  natural  virildlife  regions  of  the  United  Ste.tes.  The  leader 
of  each  unit  is  an  employee  of  the  Biological  Survey  who  v/orks  in  coopera.tion 
with  these  agencies. 

Research  studies  on  specific  problems  are  providing  a  scientific 
basis  for  wildlife  management  in  those  natural  v/ildlife  areas  of  the  United 
States  where  units  are  now  established.  Wliile  the  work  is  comparatively 
new,  the  present  units  are  already  furnishing  scientific  information  help¬ 
ful  to  game,  forestry,  and  agricultura-l  administra,tions  for  sound  manage¬ 
ment  and  use  of  game  species. 
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The  first  underlying  objective  throughout  the  whole  program  is  to 
conduct  the  work  in  such  a  manner  that  investigations  undertaken  and  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  management  practices  arrived  at,  and  recommendations  made 
v;ill  gear  into  regular  land  use  for  agriculture,  grazing,  and  forestry 
practices  and  will  be  practical.  To  this  end  cooperation  is  secured  from 
such  activities  as  forestry,  farm  economics,  farm  management,  range  manage¬ 
ment,  and  soils  and  crops.  The  cooperating  units  not  only  deal  with  agri¬ 
cultural  lands  but  have  problems  peculiar  to  forest  wildlife  a.nd  to  animals 
of  the  open  range. 

The  second  fundamental  objective  of  the  work  is  to  transla.te  the 
findings  of  the  investigations  into  actual  mana-gement  object  lessons  as 
rapidly  as  results  wanrant.  To  this  end  every  present  regional  unit  has 
under  way  one  or  more  demonstration  areas  on  both  publicly-owned  land  and 
privately-owned  land  where  the  application  of  practical  nea.sures  is  being 
worked  out. 

The  third  objective  is  to  see  that  investigational  results  and 
demonstration  work  ane  carried  to  the  people  through  their  game  administra¬ 
tions  and  throutli  the  county  agents,  Snith-Hughes  groups,  4-H  Clubs,  etc. 

At  least  five  of  the  units  are  now  using  part  time  of  forestry  and  poultry 
extension  specialists  for  such  work  and  two  units  have  a  full-time  wildlife 
extension  specialist. 

4.  Investigations  of  Wildlife  Resources  of  Alanka. — The  work  under¬ 
taken  under  this  project  consists  of  studies  of  the  game,  fur  animals,  and 
other  interesting  and  valuable  species  native  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
of  restocking  and  management  possibilities  for  valuable  wildlife,  of  the 
food  resources  available  for  wildlife,  and  of  the  relationship  of  grazing 

and  browsing  animals  to  the  welfare  of  the  vastly  important  wildlife  resources 
of  the  Territory.  Management  plans  for  guidance  in  a,djninistration  are  being 
developed  based  on  the  results  of  these  investigations. 

5.  Research  in  Porest  Wildlife  Relationships. — Intensive  work  on  the 
relation  of  wildlife  to  forested  a,reas  is  being  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Rorest  Service  at  the  research  stations  set  up  under  this  project 
in  Minnesota,  California,  and  Mississippi,  and  is  v;ell  under  way  in  newly 
established  stations  in  Connecticut  a>nd  Oregon.  This  work  has  been  spread 
insofar  as  possible  to  the  States  surrounding  these  stations  where  the 
environmental  factors  are  similar.  Investigations  are  under  wa.y  rega.rding 
the  intricate  relationships  which  exist  between  plants,  animals,  and  birds 
and  their  relationship  to  domestic  animals  mainta.ined  on  the  areas.  Such 
problems  as  the  role  of  rodents  and  birds  in  forest  reproduction,  both  by 
destruction  of  seeds  and  seedlings  and  a,s  planting  agencies,  the  range¬ 
carrying  capacities  for  big-game  animals  such  as  deer  and  elk,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  that  exists  between  various  kinds  of  wildlife  and  domestic  stock 
are  being  studied. 

6 •  Investigations  of  Diseases  of  7/ildlife  (Other  than  Fur  Animals 
sjid  Birds)  . — Under  this  project  investigations  on  diseases  of  \7ildlife,  such 
as  rabbits,  hares,  big  game,  and  other  species,  are  conducted.  This  work 
is  done  la,rgely  in  the  field  vi/here  outbreaks  are  reported,  and  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  specimens  and  material  ene  made  in  our  p8,thological  la,boratories . 
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Investigations  are  made  to  learn  definitely  the  causes  of  specific  ailments 
taking  an  important  toll  from  va-luahle  species  in  the  field  and  where  animals 
are  maintained  under  controlled  conditions.  The  objects  of  the  project  are 
to  determine  the  exact  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease  and  to  develop  such 
methods  of  control  as  may  he  practically  applied. 

(f)  CONTROL  OF  PREDATORY  ANIiviALS  AND  INJURIOUS  RODENTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  -  -----------  $612,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  -------------  612,000 


PROJECT  STATSiviENT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1.  Investiga.tions  of  methods  of  control 

for  predatory  animals  and  injurious 
rodents  . 

2.  Control  of  injurious  rodents  . 

3.  Control  of  predatory  animals  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  appropriat'’ on . 

$32,077 

227,015 

335,509 

5,399 

$35,500 

238 , 500 
338,000 

$35,500 
238,500 
338 , 000 

600,000 

612,000 

612,000 

WORK  U1®ER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Genere.1 .  —  Investigations  and  experiments  are  conducted  to  determine 
and  demonstrate  the  best  methods  of  bringing  under  control  on  ne.tional 
forests  and  other  areas  of  the  public  domain,  as  well  as  on  Sta.te ,  Terri¬ 
torial,  and  privs.tely-owned  lands,  mountain  lions,  wolves,  coyotes,  bobca.ts, 
prairie  dogs,  gophers,  ground  squirrels,  jack  rabbits,  and  other  animals 
injurious  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  animal  husba.ndry,  wild 
game  animals,  fur-bea.ring  animals,  and  birds  and  for  the  protection  of  stock 
and  other  domestic  animals  through  the  suppression  of  disease  ca.rried  by 
predatory  or  other  v/ild  animals.  Campaigns  for  the  control  of  such  animals 
are  carried  on  in  coopera.tion  with  States,  individuals,  and  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions. 

Prairie  dogs,  ground  squirrels,  and  other  rodents  cause  grea-t  losses 
to  farm  crops  and  forage,  and  coyotes,  mountain  lions,  wolves,  and  bobcats 
each  year  kill  livestock,  game,  and  poultry  and  serve  as  hosts  for  insects 
which  may  transmit  sylvatic  plague,  tularemia,  relapsing  fever,  aud  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever  to  man  throughout  the  western  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Rats  destroy/-  foodstuffs  and  spread  disease  in  the  cities  and  rural 
sections  of  the  entire  United  States,  particularly  the  East  and  South.  Field 
mice  cause  hee.vy  losses  in  orchard  sections  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  by  girdling  and  destroying  apple  and  other  fruit  trees. 

1 .  Investigations  of  Methods  of  Control  for  Predatory  Animals  and 
Injurious  Rodents. — Under  this  project  important  investigations  are  con¬ 
ducted  to  scientifically  determine  and  improve  methods  of  controlling  preda¬ 
tory  animals  and.  injurious  rodents.  A  laboratory  is  maintained  a,t  Denver, 
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Colorado,  and  four  field  investigators  are  engaged  on  this  work  in  different 
sections  of  the  West.  E:-5)eriments  and  tests  a,re  conducted  in  the  field 
and  laboratory  to  develop  methods  of  control  the.t  will  he  practical,  econom¬ 
ical,  and  efficient  an.d  at  the  same  time  result  in  a  minimum  of  danger  to 
harmless  or  valuable  species  of  wildlife.  Investiga.t ions  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  scientific  methods  of  control  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  field  operations,  and  it  is  necessary  that  research  keep  pane 
with  the  changing  conditions  and  requirements. 

2.  Control  of  Injurious  Rodents. — Rodent-control  work  is  conducted 
under  cooperative  agreements  with  States,  counties,  livestock  and  farm 
associations,  and  individuals.  The  depredations  of  rodent  pests  such  as 
prairie  dogs,  jack  rabbits,  ground  squirrels,  pocket  gophers,  and  brown 
rats  result  in  serious  losses  annually  to  forage  and  fanm  products  and  in 
many  areas  are  the  primary  and  contributing  factors  in  serious  soil  erosion. 
The  Biological  Survey  is  being  called  upon  to  a.  greater  extent  each  year 
to  supervise  extensive  rodent-control  opera.tions  on  lands  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Indian  Service, 
the  Division  of  Grazing,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  the  Interior 
Department;  a.s  well  as  on  refuges  a.dministered  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey. 


3.  Control  of  Predatory  Animals. — Under  this  project  a  program  of 
work  is  carried  on  for  the  control  of  coyotes,  bobca-ts,  mountain  lions, 
wolves,  and  other  predators  in  areas  where  their  depredations  cause  great 
loss  to  livestock,  game,  and  poultry.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  obligation  in  the  control  of  preda.tory  anima.ls  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  breed  and  range  largely  on  Federally-owned  lands,  including 
national  forests,  Indian  reservations,  and  the  public  doma.in.  Private 
ranchers  are  una.ble  to  cope  with  the  situation  to  provide  funds  to 
control  these  pests  on  the  vast  areas  of  public  lands  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  West. 

Wolf  depredations  to  the  reindeer  herds  in  Alaska  have  become  so 
severe  that  the  Burean  has  found  it  necessary  to  lend  some  assistance. 
Through  a  temporany  arrangement  with  the  Reindeer  Service  and  the  Indian 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  one  of  the  Biological  Survey’s 
experts  was  assigned  to  Alaska  cn  August  1,  1936. 
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(g)  PROTECTION  OE  MIGEATORY  BIRDS 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  .  $315,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  315 , OOP 


PROJECT  STATEi\4ENT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1.  Enforcement  activities  under 

the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act . 

$218,515 

$235,000 

$235,000 

2.  Enforcement  activities  under 

the  Lacey  Act  . 

27,108 

29 , 000 

29,000 

3.  Investigations  of  the  distri¬ 
bution,  migration,  and 
abundance  of  migra.tory  game 
and  other  birds  protected  by 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. 

49,963 

51,000 

51,000 

Unobligated  balance . 

4,414 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation  . 

300,000 

315,000 

315,000 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


In  order  to  strengthen  the  law  enforcement  work  under  this  appro¬ 
priation,  language  has  "been  suhmitted  in  the  Budget  estimates  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  informa,tion  concerning  violations 
of  laws  for  the  enforcement  of  which  this  appropriation  is  made  available, 
without  regard  to  existing  regulations  and  limitations  applicable  to  such 
items.  This  language  will  permit  (Expenditures  to  meet  emergencies  of  a 
confidential  chc:.ra.cter ,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
necessary  undercover  work  which  must  be  performed  in  eu  effort  to  obtain 
information  or  evidence  against  out-of-season  hunters  end  persons  illegally 
selling  or  shipping  wild  ducks,  geese,  other  game  or  contraband  skins  of  fur- 
animals  cannot  be  successfully  prosecuted  without  such  authority.  Similar 
authority  ha.s  been  given  to  certa.in  other  agancies  of  the  Eederal  Government 
engaged  in  law  enforcement  or  the  detection  of  crime. 

bORK  UNDER  THIS  .APPROPRIATION 

General . — The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  the  enforcement  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  enacted  by  Congress  July  3,  1918  (16  U.S.C. 
703-711) ,  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  birds  migrating  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  Act 
approved  June  20,  1936  (16  U.S.C.  703- 709a) ,  to  carry  into  effect  the  con¬ 
vention  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Mexican  States  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  migratory  birds  and  game  mammals;  the  enforcement  of  the  so-called 
Lacey  Act,  a.s  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  15,  1935  (18  U.S.C.  391-394),  and  the 
administration  of  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1900  (15  U.S.C.  701),  re¬ 
lating  to  the  introduction,  distribution,  preservation,  and  restoration  of 
wild  birds  and  the  collection  and  publica.tion  of  useful  information  as  to 
their  propagation,  use,  and  preserva.tion. 
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Work  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Apt  inPludes  the  determination 
of  open  and  closed  seasons  for  migratory  game  "birds  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  force  of  game-maiia,gement  agents  throughout  the  country  for  the  protection 
of  migratory  game  amd  non-game  species.  Investigations  are  ma.de  of  the 
abundance,  migra,tory  movements,  and  conditions  which  affect  ducks,  geese, 
and  other  migratory  birds  protected  under  the  Migra^tory  Bird  Treaty  Act. 

The  iict  of  Ma.rch  4,  1909,  as  amended  by  Act  of  June  15,  1935,  pro¬ 
hibits  the  iii5?ort8.tion  into  the  United  States  of  birds  and  mammals  which 
may  be  injurious  to  agriculture  or  horticulture,  provides  for  regulating 
the  entry  of  other  foreign  wild  mammaUs  e.nd  birds  into  this  country,  and 
prohibits  the  transport  action  in  interstate  commerce  of  game  and  wild 
animaUs  killed  or  shipped  in  violation  of  local  laws. 

1,  Enforcement  Activities  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. — 

Under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  a.nd  Mexico,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  Eederal  laws  protecting  birds.  Drainage 
projects,  agricult'oral  and  commercial  development,  and  drouth  conditions 
have  greatly  diminished  the  breeding,  resting,  and  feeding  grounds  of  many 
species  of  migratory  birds,  particularly  waterfowl.  With  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  a.cres  of  wild-bird  habita.t  there  has  been  a  proport ione.te 
increased  concentration  of  birds  in  the  remaining  area.s,  with  the  result 
that  hunters  have  found  it  easier  each  year  to  locate  la.rge  numbers  of 
wild  foT;l  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  them.  The  necessity  for  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  Migra.tory  Bird  Treaty  Act  has  increased  accordingly,  in 
order  to  protect  the  birds  from  violations  of  the  law  during  the  open  seasons 
and  to  give  them  adequate  protection  on  their  breeding  and  feeding  grounds, 
as  v/ell  as  to  prevent  illega.1  slaughter  by  market  hunters. 

Under  the  present  system  of  Eederal  geme-la,w  enforcement  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  nine  regions,  and  a  Hegional  Director  directs  the 
activities  of  law-enforcement  personnel  within  each  region.  The  field 
force  includes  40  U.  S.  geme-mana.gement  agents  and  2  cooperative  agents 
who  enforce  the  Eedere.l  gems  lav/s  in  their  respective  districts  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  force  of  officers  is  a.ugmented  by  18  U.  S.  deputy 
game -management  agents  employed  for  the  most  part  for  a  period  of  six 
months  during  the  open  hunting  season  and  while  the  migratory  birds  a.re 
wintering  in  this  country.  These  deputy  agents  are  divided  into  mobile 
squa.ds  of  from  two  to  four  men  and  a.re  a.ssigned  to  duty  where  their  services 
are  most  needed. 

2 .  Enforcement  Activities  under  the  Lacey  Act . —  The  Biological 
Survey  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Dacey  Act  (18  U.S.C.  391-394), 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  '^une  15,  1935  (18  U.S.C,,  Supp.  I,  392-394),  to 
prohibit  the  important  ion  of  v/ild  birds  and  mammals  which  may  be  injurious 

to  agriculture  or  horticulture  and  to  enforce  the  provision  prohibiting 
the  transportation  in  interstate  commerce,  by  any  means  v/hatever,  of  game 
killed  or  shipped  in  violation  of  local  laws.  The  suppression  of  illegal 
interstate  shipments  of  v/ild  animals  or  parts  thereof  is  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  vamious  States  and  is  of  great  value  in  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  supplies  of  fur  animaUs  and  game.  The  records  of  fur  dealers, 
express  companies,  etc.,  are  examined  for  the  purpose  of  obtahning  evidence 
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of  such  illegal  shipments  with  a  view  to  prosecution.  If  it  v;ere  not  for 
the  vigilance  of  the  li^deral  personnel*  engaged  in  this  particular  vifork, 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  heaver  and  other  highly  valuable 
fur  animals  V70uld  he  greatly  endangered.  Inspection  service  maintained 
at  principal  ports  of  entry  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  injurious  species  of  T;ild  birds  e.nd  mammals  is  vita,l 
to  the  welfare  of  the  fa.rmer  and  horticulturist. 

3 .  Investigations  of  the  Distribution,  Migration,  a.nd  Abundance  of 
Migratory  Game  and  Other  Birds  Protected  by  the  Migra.tory  Bird  Treaty  Act .  — 

Investiga.tion  of  the  a.bundance,  distribution,  and  migration  of  North  American 
game  and  other  birds  for  the  purpose  of  determining  accurately  the  limits 
of  their  breeding  and  wintering  ranges,  times  of  migration,  flyways,  and 
routes  to  and  from  breeding  and  wintering  que.rters,  together  with  the 
changes  in  these  ranges  and  routes  that  a.re  brought  a.bout  by  ne.tural  causes 
or  the  works  of  ma.n,  are  conducted  under  this  project.  The  possession  of 
such  knov/ledge  is  vita.!  to  a  sound  regulatory  policy  concerning  the  game 
specie  s. 

Through  the  services  of  volunteer  cooperators,  aided  and  directed 
by  professional  biologists  on  the  sta-ff  of  the  Bureau,  there  is  collected 
each  year  information  relative  to  the  various  species  of  native  birds. 

This  is  accomplished  by  special  work  in  the  field  by  Bureau  employees,  by 
the  reports  of  observers,  by  the  v/ork  of  about  2,000  banding  stations 
scattered  over  the  United  States  a.nd  Canada,  and  by  the  compilation  of 
material  published  in  contemporary  literature.  Range  maps  are  prepared 
from  these  data  and  reports  are  published  on  the  different  groups,  while 
annual  studies  of  the  status  of  .migratory  wa.terfowl  are  the  basis  for  the 
regula.tory  a.ction  of  the  Department  governing  the  taking  of  these  birds 
for  food  and  sport. 

(h)  SNFORCBIvISNT  OB  ALASKA  GAi-B  LAW 

Appropriation  Act ,  1938 
Budget  Bstima.te,  1939  - 


PROJBCT  STATUviBNT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Bstloa.ted) 

1939 

(Bstimated) 

Bnforcement  of  Alaska  Game  Law  .... 

$129,937 

861 

$130,798 

$130,798 

Unobligated  baleuce  . 

Total  aporopriat ion  . . 

130, 798 

130, 798 

130, 798 

$130,798 

130,798 


WORK  UEDBR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Tlie  Alaska  Game  Law,  approved  Janua.ry  13,  1925  (48  U.S.C.  192-211), 
was  enacted  to  give  greater  protection  to  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  including  game  animals,  land  fur  anime.ls,  and  birds,  v/hich  constitute  a 
na.tional  rather  than  a.  local  concern.  Under  this  Act  was  established  the 
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Alaska  Game  Commission  of  five  members,  one  from  each  of  the  four  judicial 
divisions,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  terms  of 
four  years*  The  fifth  member  of  the  Commission,  who  acts  as  executive  offi¬ 
cer,  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Biologica.1  Survey  resident 
in  Alaska. 

The  Alaska  Game  Commissioners  meet  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
digesting  the  gx'eat  number  of  statements,  petitions,  and  requests  sent 
in  by  residents  of  the  Territory,  and  after  balancing  these  daba  with 
the  reports  of  the  warden  personnel,  proceed  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriciolture ,  which  recommendations  form  the  basis  of 
changes  in  regulations  for  the  protection  of  Territorial  wildlife.  These 
regulations  become  effective  90  days  after  publication  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska,  which  embraces  an  area,  of  more  than  586,000 
square  miles,  is  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  continental  United  States  and 
nearly  equals  in  extent  the  combined  a-rea  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
hew  Mexico,  and  Arizona..  Alaska  is  rich  in  wildlife  resources  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  game  regions  of  the  world  for  wilder¬ 
ness  game  animals  and,  in  addition,  produces  va.st  numbers  of  fur  animals, 
both  of  which  contribute  to  the  food  and  economic  benefits  of  the  residents, 
including  the  natives,  who  depend  to  a.  large  extent  upon  these  resources 
for  their  existence.  Included  among  the  game  ajilmals  found  in  the  Territory 
a.re  moose,  caribou,  mountain  sheep,  mountain  goat,  Sitka  deer,  large  brown 
and  grizzly  bear,  and  transplanted  Olympic  elk,  American  bison,  and  Greenland 
muskox.  The  large  brown  and  grizzly  beams  of  Alaska,  are  the  largest  car¬ 
nivorous  a.nimals  in  the  world  and  their  peipetua.tion  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  Tlie  big-game  animals  of  Alaska  produce  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Territory  an  average  annual  income  a.s  a  source  of  meat  supply  amounting  to 
about  $570,000.  A  further  revenue  to  the  Territory  is  derived  from  non¬ 
resident  hunters,  of  whom  about  200  annually  visit  the  Territory  to  hunt 
and  photogra.ph  the  game,  and  while  there  each  hunter  spends  approximately 
$1,250  for  transportation,  guides,  packers'  supplies,  etc.,  making  a 
total  income  from  this  source  of  about  $250,000  a  year. 

The  land  fur  animals  include  beaver,  muskrat,  marmot,  squirrel, 
several  species  of  fox,  Ij-mx,  marten,  mink,  waa,sel,  l8.nd  otter,  wolverine, 
polar  bear,  black  bear,  including  its  brown  e.nd  blue  (or  glacier  bear) 
color  variations,  wolves,  coyotes,  and  hares.  The  wildlife  resource  show'- 
ing  the  largest  visible  cash  return  is  the  fur-animal  population,  which 
during  the  pa,st  ten  years  has  produced  more  than  tv/anty-four  million  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  of  the  Territory. 

Most  of  the  migre.tory  gaxne  birds  using  the  Pacific  coast  flyways 
come  from  the  va.st  breeding  and  nesting  areas  of  the  Territory,  and  many 
species  found  breeding  in  Alaska  are  not  known  to  breed  elsewhere  on  the 
continent.  Such  unusue.!  and  valuable  forms  as  the  Emperor,  cs.ckling, 
white-fronted,  Hutchins'  ,  and  white-cheeked  geese  and  ble.ck  bra,nt  rear 
their  broods  in  Alaska.,  li/histling  swan  and  sandhill  cranes  nest  commonly 
in  the  areas  along  the  tundra  behind  the  Bering  and  Arctic  seacoast. 

Thousands  of  malla.rds,  pintails,  ba.ldpa-tes,  green-v/inged  teal,  scaup,  and 
other  ducks  leave  Alaska  each  fall  to  furnish  shooting  for  sportsmen  of 
the  Sta.tes,  their  routes  of  migration  and  their  early  departure  from  the 
Territory  resulting  in  only  a.  figurative  handful  being  killed  by  Abaskans. 
Yast  numbers  of  the  larger,  more  important  shorebirds,  such  as  curlews, 
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gcdwits,  golden  and  'black-'bellied  plovers,  yellowlegs,  Wilson  snips,  turn- 
stones,  dowitchers,  and  sandpipers  find  ideal  nesting  area.s  there.  Three 
va.rieties  of  ptarmigan  a.nd  five  of  grouse  are  native  to  Alaska  and  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  the  food  supply  of  the  residents. 

To  these  value-ble  v/ildlife  resources  of  the  Territory  the  Alaska 
Gane  Law  furnishes  federal  protection  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  locaA 
residents  a.  voice  in  the  conserva.tion  and  perpetuation  of  the  species 
through  representa.tion  by  the  Alaska  Game  Commissioners. 

The  exceedingly  valua„ble  wildlife  resources  of  Alaska,  can  not  be 
maintained  for  posterity  except  by  the  work  of  the  Alaska  Game  Commission 
through  its  limited  force  of  twelve  full-time  wardens.  These  wardens 
annually  tre.vel  ma.ny  thousa.nds  of  miles  by  snow  shoe,  dog  team,  river  boat, 
patrol  vessel,  commercial  steamer,  and  airplajie .  The  Commission  maintains 
a.  fleet  of  nine  boats  ranging  in  size  from  a  114-foot  sea-going  motorship 
to  small  boats  for  patrolling  rivers  and  inland  waterways. 

The  gross  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  1937  from  licenses,  fines, 
and  forfeitures  were  $54,867.  As  provided  by  the  Alaska  Game  lav/,  fifty 
percent  of  this  sum  wa.s  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  "Miscellaneous  Receipts" 
and  fifty  percent  wa.s  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Territory  for 
the  Territorial  School  Fund. 

(i)  MAIlFEEnARCE  OF  iviAIvIiviAL  BIRD  RFSSRVATIOhS 


Appropria.tion  Act,  1938  -  --  --  --  --  -$450,000 

Budget  Estima.te,  1939  -  447,500 

Decrease  ------  2,500 


PROJECT  STATEiViEHT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Decrees 

1. 

Maintenance  of  mammal  reserva¬ 
tions  . 

$119,520 

$135,000 

$135,000 

2. 

Maintenance  of  bird  refuges  ... 

160,766 

261,500 

259,000 

-$2,50( 

3. 

Maintenance  of  Upper  Mississ¬ 
ippi  River  Wildlife  Refuge  ... 

34,688 

35,500 

35 , 600 

(1' 

4. 

Maintenance  of  Bear  River 
Migratory  Bird  Refuge  . 

17,530 

18,000 

18,000 

Unobligated  balance  . 

3,268 

-  -  - 

- 

Total  coppropriation  . . 

335 , 772 

450 , 000 

447,500 

-2,500 

DECREASE 


( 1 )  A  reduction  of  $2,500  in  the  project  "Maintenance  of  bird  refuges' ' 
,  has  been  offset  by  the  transfer  to  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary", 

of  a  like  amount  for  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Planning. 


i 
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T/OSK  IMDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . — Work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  wildlife  refuges  v/hich  were  selected  for  their  suitahility  for  forms 
of  wildlife  that  had  "become  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  or  where  notable 
colonies  of  birds  or  mammals  requiring  protection  existed.  Eight  big-game 
preserves  and  three  big-game  ranges  have  been  established,  and  others  are 
being  established.  On  four  of  these  preserves  herds  of  buffaRo,  elk,  and 
other  big-game  animals  are  maintained  under  fence.  The  administration  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Pdver  Tifildlife  Refuge,  the  Beam  River  Migratory  Bird 
Refuge,  and  other  bird  refuges  is  carried  on  under  this  appropriation.  The 
e.dministrat ion  and  maintenance  of  those  refuges  consist  of  general  administra.- 
tion  of  the  refuges;  their  patrolling  and  posting;  construction  of  improve¬ 
ments  thereon,  when  funds  are  avaRle-ble,  such  a.s  buildings;  fences;  dikes, 
dams,  a.nd  reservoirs  for  water  conservation;  watering  places  for  animals; 
roads  and  tra.ils,  etc.;  repair  of  such  improvements;  raising  of  hay  and  the 
feeding  of  big-game  animals;  propagation  of  aquatic  food  plants  and  raising 
of  grain  for  T;a.terfov;l ;  reforestation  and  fire  prevention  and  control; 
rembval  of  surplus  animals;  a-nd  restocking  of  areas  through  the  transfer  of 
big-game  animaRs  from  other  points.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Biologi¬ 
cal  Survey  to  give  protection  to  wildlife  on  these  refuges,  which  ha.ve  been 
established  under  Acts  of  Congress  and  by  Executive  orders.  The  sum  of 
$31,622.80  was  deposited  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  1937 
as  the  result  of  saRe  of  surplus  products  from  the  wildlife  refuges. 

1.  MaRntenance  of  Mammal  Reservations. --Big-game  refuges  are  main¬ 
tained  for  the  perpetuation  of  valuable  species  of  wildlife  which  were 
facing  extinction  prior  to  the  esteRlishicent  of  preserves  for  their  protection, 
such  as  buffalo,  elk,  antelope,  desert  bighorns,  and  other  species.  Herds 
of  buffalo  and  elk,  and  in  some  instances  other  species,  are  maRntained  in 
fenced  pastures  on  the  Bison  Range,  Sullys  Hill,  Niobrara.,  and  Wichita  Refuges. 
The  Elk  Refuge  is  maRntained  for  the  production  of  forage  for  large  numbers 
of  elk  in  the  southern  Yellov/stone  herd  that  winter  in  the  Jackson  Hole  region. 
The  Hart  Mountain  and  the  Chas.  Sheldon  .ri.ntalope  Refuges  include  the  summer  and 
winter  ranges  of  some  4,000  antelope  and  large  numbers  of  mule  deer  and  sage 
grouse.  The  San  Andrean  Big  Game  Refuge  and  the  Desert  Game  Range  are  im¬ 
portant  areas  for  the  protection  of  Mexican  bighorns  and  Nelson  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep,  respectively,  and  the  proposed  Cabeza  Prieta  Game  Range  will  aRso  protect 
different  species  of  ra.pidly  vanishing  desert  bighorns.  The  Nunivak  Island 
Game  Range  in  Ala.ska.  is  the  home  of  muskoxen,  cari-deer  (a  cross  between 
caribou  and  reindeer) ,  and  reindeer. 

In  the  a.dministration  of  the  refuges,  fences ,  roads,  trails,  and  lookout 
towers  are  maRntained,  waRer  supplies  are  developed  and  conserved,  and  range 
management  is  practiced  for  the  protection  and  production  of  forage  under 
the  best  plans  thaR  can  be  devised  for  the  particular  areen.  The  areas 
e.re  protected  from  trespass  and  all  ’wildlife  in  addition  to  the  primary 
species  is  given  protection  except  7;hen  necessary  to  control  predators. 
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!Big-i°:aine  Animals  on  Fenced  Preserves  Administered 


by  the  Biolo 

gical 

Survey  ( as 

of  June  30, 

1937)  . 

Buffalo 

Elk 

Mountain 

White-tailed 

Mule 

Antelope  Total 

Sheep 

Deer 

Deer 

Tison  Range,  Mont. 

. .  439 

=*=134 

41 

*52 

*160 

826 

Port  Niobrara,  Nebr 

. .  140 

*  35 

- 

7 

2 

184 

Sullys  Hill,  N.Dak. 

23 

*  39 

- 

11 

- 

73 

Wichita  Mts.,  Okla. 

.  344 

*241 

— 

*  686 

— 

4  1,275 

Total  . . 

*449 

41 

*756 

*162 

4  2,358 

Estimated 

In  addition  to  the  hig-game  animals,  there  are  123  longhorn  cattle  on  the 
Vfichita  Mts.  Wildlife  Refuge,  Okla.  ,  and  10  of  these  animals  on  the 
Fort  Riohrara  Game  Preserve,  Nehr. 

2.  Maintenance  of  Bird  Refuges. — Work  under  this  project  consists 
of  rehabilitating,  developing,  and  administering  areas  that  have  been  set 
aside  primarily  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other  birds.  The  work  includes 
patrolling  and  posting  refuges;  construction  of  improvements,  when  funds  are 
available,  such  as  buildings,  fences,  dikes,  dajns,  and  reservoirs  for  water 
conservation,  and  roads  and  trauls  where  necessary;  propagation  of  aq.ua-tic 
food  plants  and  ra.ising  of  grahn  for  waterfowl;  reforestation  and  fire  pre¬ 
vention  and  control;  biological  rehabilitation  of  refuge  e,reas;  and  other 
work  tending  to  the  protection  and  increase  of  the  various  species  frequent¬ 
ing  the  refuges. 

Among  the  more  important  refuges  administered  or  to  be  administered 
under  this  project  a.re  the  White  River  Refuge,  Arkansas  (100,706  acres), 
protecting  one  of  the  greatest  winter  concentration  areas  of  mallards  in 
the  United  Sta.tes;  Sacrajnento  Refuge,  Ca-lifornia  (10,775  acres),  a  great 
goose  wintering  o.rea;  the  Delta,  and  Sabine  Refuges  in  Louisiana  (48,735 
and  139,249  acres,  respectively) ,  wintering  refuges  of  increasing  importance: 
the  Seney  Refuge,  Michigan  (74,550  a.cres),  an  important  black-mallard 
producing  area;  Red  Rock  Lakes  Refuge,  Montana  (26,138  acres),  an  excellent 
duck-nesting  area,  and  one  of  the  few  remaining  nesting  places  of  the 
trumpeter  swan  in  the  United  States;  Lelce  Mattamuskeet  Refuge,  North  Caroline 
(50,560  acres) ,  the  most  important  goose  and  swan  wintering  area  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast;  the  Upper  and  Lower  Souris  Refuges,  North  Dakota  (30,958 
and  58,302  acres,  respectively),  the  greatest  nesting  restoration  to  date; 
the  Lake  MaAheur-Blitzen  Valley  Refuge,  Oregon  (159,966  acres),  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  wa.terfowl  area  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  and  Sand  Lake 
Refuge,  South  Dalcota  (19,733  acres),  a  large  scaUe  restoration  project. 

To  the  extent  that  emergency  funds  have  permitted,  en  extensive  de¬ 
velopment  progre.m  has  been  initiated  and  in  some  cases  completed,  involving 
further  impoundment  of  water,  erection  of  nesting  islands,  food  plantings, 
reforestation,  reduction  and  control  of  fire  hazards,  building  of  patrol 
roads  and  .lanes,  erection  of  patrol  towers  and  stock-proof  fencing,  control 
of  predators,  water-table  investigations,  sinking  of  artesian  wells,  flood 
irrigation,  and  ma.ny  other  rehabilitation  activities.  The  worth  of  these 
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activities  in  making  refuge  areas  more  attractive  to  wildlife  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  bird  populations  on  many  refuges  have  increased  greatly 
since  the  beginning  of  the  emergency  program  in  1934.  In  some  insteucos 
species  which  have  not  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  a  particular  refuge 
for  many  yee.rs  are  now  returning  there  to  breed,  to  winter,  or  to  rest  and 
feed  on  their  semi-annual  migrations;  species  never  before  recorded  on  an 
area  have  been  noted  there  within  the  past  few  years;  and  species  v/hich  were 
at  one  time  rare  visitors  or  frequented  an  e.ree.  only  in  small  numbers  are 
nov/  quite  common. 

3 .  Maintenance  of  Upper  Mississippi  River  Tfildlife  Refuge .  —  This 
refuge  was  established  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  7,  1924  (16 
U.S.C.  721-731),  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  in  the  overflow  area  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 

the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  YQsconsin  between  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  and  Fabasha,  Minnesota,  a  distance  of  approximately  300  miles. 
Approximately  149,543  acres  have  been  acquired  for  refuge  purposes.  The 
administration  of  this  project  includes  the  supervision  and  intensive  patrol 
of  the  area  to  protect  its  abundo^nt  wildlife;  to  prevent  deforestation  and 
despoliation;  to  prevent  and  suppress  forest  fires;  to  regula.te  and  super¬ 
vise  under  a  permit  system  as  much  recrea,tional  and  social  usage  of  the  area, 
as  is  compatible  with  the  wildlife  peirposes  of  the  area;  to  supervise  public 
shooting  grounds;  to  propagate,  disseminate,  a.nd  preserve  aquatic  plants 
?/hich  are  important  in  the  production  of  waterfowl  food;  to  raise  l8.rge 
quantities  of  sma.ll  grains  as  supplementa.ry  foods  for  the  early  spring  con¬ 
centrations  of  waterfowl  in  this  area,  which  occeir  in  literaAly  hundreds  of 
thousands;  to  take  over  and  develop  the  lands  acquired  by  the  Government  in 
connection  v/ith  the  Aivny  Engineers  Corps'  development  of  a  nine-foot  channel 
in  the  Mississippi;  to  assist  State  conservation  officers  in  genera.l  en¬ 
forcement  on  the  area;  to  supervise  the  sale  of  excess  products,  such  as 
timber,  gra.zing,  and  forage  production;  and  to  do  all  things  contributory 
to  the  ma.intena.nce  of  this  great  refuge  in  the  interest  of  wildlife  con¬ 
servation  and  production. 

4.  Maintenance  of  Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge. — The  esta.blish- 
ment  of  this  refuge,  which  includes  ma.rsh  and  water  areas  totaling  51,835 
acres,  was  urgently  advocated  by  game  officials,  sportsmen,  and  other  con¬ 
servationists  from  the  entire  United  States  to  eliminate  the  death  trap  for 
migratory  and  other  birds  v/hich  nad  long  existed  in  the  ba.y  at  the  mouth  of 
the  See.r  River,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and  which  in  certain  years  of  drought 
or  unfa.vorable  conditions  ha.d  resulted  in  the  death  of  from  150,000  to 
250,000  v/aterfowl.  The  establishment  of  the  refuge  was  e.uthorized  by 

the  Act  of  April  23,  1928  (16  U.S.C.  690-690h) .  It  is  one  of  our  most 
important  refuges  from  the  standpoint  of  breeding  a.nd  reproducing  migratory 
waterfowl.  It  is  a  key  feeding,  nesting,  and  lestoration  concentration 
point  for  the  waterfowl  in  the  Pacific  fljava^y.  To  remove  the  formerly 
existing  death  trap  hero  and  to  greatly  enliance  and  increase  the  carrying 
ca.pacity  of  this  c.rea,  a.n  intricate,  ma.ssive  dike  system  v/as  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  approximately  28,000  acres  of  fresh  water,  divided  into 
five  units.  Porty  percent  of  this  flooded  area  v/as  allov/ed  to  be  used  as 
public  shooting  grounds  by  the  Act  of  Congress  establishing  the  refuge. 

Uie  remainder  is  administered  a.s  an  inviolate  sanctuarj?’. 
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Itie  administration  of  the  area  includes  the  maintenance  and  surfac¬ 
ing  of  the  dikes  hy  class  B  and  C  riprap  to  prevent  damage  by  wave  action; 
the  ca-reful  operation  of  control  gates  to  provide  the  proper  water  levels 
for  food  production,  nesting  safety,  and-  the  release  of  flood  waters;  con¬ 
struction  of  patrol  roads  and  paths;  propagation  and  dissemination  of  duck- 
food  plauts;  reduction  of  predators  in  the  interest  of  increa^sed  nesting; 
patrol  of  the  a-rea  against  trespass  and  violation  of  refuge  and  migratory- 
bird  laws;  supervision  of  the  public  shooting  grounds;  and,  v/ithin  recent 
years,  providing  study  facilities  for  the  large  numbers  of  wildlife  students, 
nature  lovers,  and  outdoor  and  sportsmen's  organizations  which  frequent 
this  great  wildlife  area. 

(j)  MIGEATORY  BIRD  CORSERVATIOK  RRRJGES 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  --------  $79,753 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  ---------  79 , 753 


PROJECT  STATEICSRT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1.  Administration  of  migratory  bird 

conservation  refuges  . 

2.  Biological  investigations  and 

wildlife  management  of  areen  . . . 

3.  Investigations  of  disee.ses  of 

birds  . 

$22,176 

5,945 

14  542 

$22,700 

5,968 

14,900 

36,185 

$22, 700 

5,968 

14,900 

36,185 

4.  Examina.tions ,  surveys,  and 

acquisition  of  refuge  land  . 

Unobliaa.ted  baAance  . 

31,821 

4,269 

+  1,000 

Transferred  to  "Pur  Resources 

Investigations"  . 

/ 

Total  aporopriation  . 

79 , 753 

79 , 753 

79 , 753 

mm  URDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. — The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of  Eebruary  18,  1929, 
(16  U-S.C.  715-715r) ,  authorized  a  10-year  program  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  system  of  refuges  for  the  conserva.tion  and  perpetua-tion  of  water- 
fowl  and  other  migratory  birds.  Work  undeh  this  appropriation  includes  the 
maintenance  and  administration  of  refuge  areas  acquired  under  this  Act  and 
the  development  of  such  areas  and  other  refuges;  the  elimination  of  loss  of 
raigra,tory  birds  due  to  alkali-poisoning,  oil  pollution,  disease,  or  other 
causes;  biological  investigations  and  wildlife  management  of  refuges  and 
other  areas;  and  examinations,  surveys,  and  acquisition  of  land  and  water 
for  migratory-bird  refuges  throughout  the  United  Sta.tes. 

1.  Adminis traction  of  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Refuges. — Refuges 
acquired  or  esta.blished  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  are 
partly  administered  under  this  project.  Full-time  refuge  managers  are 
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provided  at  the  Blackwater  Refuge,  Maryland  (area,  8,241  acres);  Cape 
Romain  Refuge,  South  Carolina  (60,000  acres);  St.  Me-rks  Refuge,  Rlorida. 
(55,523  acres);  Sv/anquarter  Refuge,  Rorth  Carolina  (42,900  acres);  and 
Crescent  Lake  Refuge,  Rehraska  (42,629  acres),  which  were  esta-blished  as 
breeding,  resting,  and  feeding  areas  for  migratory  v;atorfowl  end  other 
birds.  Extensive  developments  and  improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
refuges  under  Public  T/orks  funds  a.nd  with  the  aid  of  C.  C.  C.  caji5)s.  The 
maintenance  of  the  refuges  consists  of  their  patrol  for  the  enforcement  of 
refuge  acts  and  protection  against  fire;  planting  of  food  and  cover;  up¬ 
keep  of  engineering  improvements  and  buildings;  and  other  activities  tend¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  areas  as  migratory  bird  refuges. 

2 .  Biological  Investigations  and  Wildlife  Management  of  Areas . — 

The  object  of  this  project  is  to  inspect  and  determine  the  biological 
suitability  of  v/ildlife  areas,  including  Ste,te  and  Eederally  owned  refuges 
acquired  or  proposed;  to  develop  suitable  gajne  and  wildlife  ha.bitats;  end 

to  establish  proper  wildlife  management  prentices  that  will  give  the  maximum 
population  of  desired  forms  of  wildlife  consistent  'with  biological  limite- 
tions  or  local  conditions.  Eield  parties  consisting  of  trained  botanists, 
ornithologists,  or  wildlife  technicians  equipped  for  the  collection  and 
identification  of  aquatic,  mensh,  and  upland  plants  and  animals  are  de¬ 
tailed  for  investigations  of  all  proposed  or  un’worked  areas.  Detailed 
reports  on  specific  areas  are  prepared  and  submitted  v/ith  appropriate 
recommendations.  Known  management  practices  to  develop  appropriately  the 
various  areas  are  ina.ugurated  and  experimental  testing  is  made  of  untried 
or  unknown  practices  which  might  improve  food  and  cover  requirements 
under  varying  and  local  conditions. 

3.  Investigations  of  Diseases  of  Birds. — Under  this  project  work 
is  conducted  on  diseases  attacking  migratory  waterfowl  and  upland  gamie 
birds.  The  excessive  losses  from  such  conditions  as  botulism,  lead  poison¬ 
ing,  and  parasitism  demand  continued  research  on  waterfowl  disea.ses. 
Investigations  on  botulism  are  to  be  continued  along  the  line  of  attempting 
to  find  some  mee.ns  of  reducing  losses  where  a  control  of  the  water  level 

is  not  fea.sible.  Cont inua.tion  of  the  research  on  nontoxic  shot  for  v/ild- 
fowling  is  to  be  followed.  In  this  research  attempts  will  be  me.de  to  develop 
a  practicable  pellet  of  a  consistency  which  will  not  make  it  an  enduring 
source  of  lead  poisoning  to  birds  eating  it. 

4.  Exeminations,  Surveys,  and  Acquisition  of  Refuge  Land. — Potentia.1 
refuge  areas  eere  examined  to  determine  those  best  ada.pted  biologically  for 
such  purposes.  Ea.vora.ble  reports  are  followed  by  investiga.tions  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  types  of  la,nd  and  their  extent,  the  soil  cover,  improvements,  etc., 
and  to  ascertain  the  market  value  of  those  trects  under  consideration  for 
purchase,  negotiations  with  the  owners  are  conducted  to  reach  equitable 
price  agreements  and  options  are  secured.  Refuges  can  not  be  acquired  in 
any  State  until  the  State  has  passed  enabling  legisle.tion  consenting  to 

the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  Eederal  Government.  No  purcha.se  can  be  made 
of  an  area  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission.  Under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  more  than  4,000,000 
acres  in  141  proposed  refuge  sites  have  been  examined  a.nd  omership  records 
compiled.  Eor  the  past  several  years  the  appropria.tions  have  been  inad¬ 
equate  to  permit  any  purchases  under  this  appropriation,  but  examinations, 
appraisals,  suiweys,  and  topographic  studies  and  map-maAing  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  small  force  retained  under  this  project. 
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(k)  MIGEATORY  BIRD  CONSERVATION  EUND 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  ---------  $600, 000(a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  ----------  600, OOP (a) 


(a)  The  above  amounts  are  the  estimated  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
Ecderal  hunting  stamps  for  the  fiscal  years  involved;  of  which  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation  Act  for  1938  and  the  estimates  for  1939  provide  for  an 
advance  of  $125,000  from  the  Treasury  pending  deposit  of  hunting-stamp 
receipts.  This  advance  is  repaid  to  the  Treasury  from  the  first  $125,000 
deposited  in  the  fund.  The  unobligated  balauce  from  stamp  sales  in  prior 
fiscal  years  and  the  receipts  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  also  available 
for  expenditure. 


PROJECT  STATEI'lENT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

( Estimated) 

1.  Administration  and  enforcement 
of  Migratory  Waterfowl  Hunt¬ 
ing  Stamp  and  Migrant ory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  . 

$54,388 

$68,169 

$60,000 

2.  Acquisition,  development,  and 
maintenance  of  migratory 
bird  refuges  . 

412,433 

851,255 

540,000 

Total  obligations  . 

466  5  821 

j 

919,428 

+  200,000 

600,000 

Plus  unobligated  balance  held  as 
a  reserve  for  succeeding  fiscal 
year . 

+  519,428 

+  200,000 

Less  unobliga.ted  bala.nce  brought 
forwe.rd  from  prior  fisca.l  year.. 

-386,249 

-519,428 

-200,000 

Total  . . . 

600,000 

600 , 000 

600,000 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General. — The  Migratory  Waterfov/1  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934 
(16  U.S.C.,  718-?18h)  ,  e.s  amended  by  Act  of  J-une  15,  1935  (16  U.S.C.,  Supp.  I, 
718a- 718e) ,  provides  that  every  hunter  of  migratory  waterfowl  must  have  in  his 
possession  a  I'hderal  hunting  stomp.  The  stamps  are  sold  at  post  offices  at  a 
cost  of  one  dollar  each.  The  funds  provided  by  the  sale  of  these  stamps  are 
used  for  Vvuldlife  conservation,  being  expended  on  the  basis  of  90  percent  for 
acquiring,  restoring,  and  administering  potential  waterfowl  habitants  as  in¬ 
violate  refuges,  and  10  percent  for  the  enforcement  of  the  vo.rious  Acts  for 
the  protection  of  migratory  birds  and  the  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  for  engraving,  issuing,  e.nd  accounting  for  the  stamps. 

This  Act  was  pa.ssed  because  of  the  rapid  diminution  in  the  numbers 
of  migratory  wa.terfowl  and  especially  because  of  the  appalling  reduction 
of  these  birds  during  the  protracted  drought  period  which  existed  in  the 
heart  of  the  migratory-waterfowl  breeding  grounds  in  the  interval  betT/een 
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the  siimmers  of  1930  and  1933.  During  these  years  the  migratory  flocks 
"became  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  sportsmen  8.nd  conservationists  alike  were 
alarmed  at  the  apparent  extinction  facing  this  valua,ble  recreational  and 
economic  resource.  This  concern  for  migre.tory  wildlife  spread  to  all 
walks  of  American  life,  and  public  opinion  and  demand  became  so  mobilized, 
when  the  numbers  of  the  birds  continued  to  diminish,  tha.t  Congress  enacted 
the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  to  provide  funds  for  the  conservation 
of  migratory  waterfowl  as  a.  definite  and  recognizedly  important  section  of 
our  national  wildlife  resources. 

1.  Administra.tion  and  Enforcement  of  Migratory  Waterfowl  Hunting 
Stamp  and  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. — The  expenditure  of  ten  percent  of 

the  receipts  from  series  of  migratory  v/aterfowl  hunting  stamps  is  authorized 
for  the  a.dm inis tra.t ion  and  enforcement  of  the  Migra.tory  Wa.terfov/1  Hunting 
Stamp  and  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  including  expenditures  incurred  by 
the  Post  Office  Depa.rtment  for  issuance  and  sale  of  ste-iips.  A  vigorous 
enforcement  caiopaugn  in  all  the  States  to  see  tha.t  this  revenue -producing 
statute  is  obeyed  is  of  prime  importance.  The  field  la,w-enforcement  officers 
employed  under  this  project  work  in  cooperation  with  those  employed  under 
the  Migratory  Bird  Trea-ty  Act  to  enforce  a,ll  Pederal  lawa  and  regulations 
protecting  migratory  birds. 

2 .  Acquisition^  Development,  and  Maintenance  of  Migratory  Bird 
Refuges.. — The  development  and  maintenance  of  refuge  areas  with  the  proper 
biological  conditions  necessary  for  the  survival  of  migra.tory  v/aterfowl 
is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  performed  by  the  Biological  Survey. 

As  it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  use  a  large  portion  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund  for  development  and  maintena.nce  purposes, 
acquisition  of  additional  areas  under  this  appropriation  is  being  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  restoration,  development,  maintenance,  and  patrol  activities. 

The  Biological  Survey  is  faced  with  the  task  of  restoring  acres  ruined  for 
wildlife  by  unprofita.ble  drainage  ventures,  which  reduced  former  excellent 
wa.terfowl  and  other  wildlife  habitats  to  a  condition  of  wildlife  barrenness. 
This  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  scientific  development  and  maintenance,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  ea.ch  acre  of  live  marsh  must  now  be  made  to  afford  sa.nctuary  facili¬ 
ties  for  more  than  the  former  na.tura.1  carrying  capacity. 

Work  under  this  project  includes  reconnaissance  and  ha.bite.t  im¬ 
provement,  restoration  and  development,  and  maintenance  and  patrol. 

Habitat  improvement  consists  of  the  biologicai  rehabilitation  of 
areas  which  must  be  worked  over  and  made  auceptatle  to  waterfowl  by  planting 
of  the  proper  food  and  cover  plants,  trees,  and  other  vegetation;  control  of 
T/aterfowl  disease  epidemics;  ma^nipulation  of  v/ater  levels  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  way;  reforestation  and  erosion  control;  creation  of  nesting 
islands;  range  management;  and  other  developments  conducive  to  the  wildlife 
production  of  the  area.  The  personnel  engaged  in  this  work  ane  trained 
waterfowl  biologists  who  mahe  exploratory  surveys  along  the  main  flyways  of 
migra.tory  waterfowl  and  select  areas  for  acquisition  and  development  which 
show  the  best  potentiaHit ies  for  T/ildlife  and  waterfowl  sanctuary  purposes. 

Restora,tion  and  development  activities  consist  of  hydraulic  engineer¬ 
ing  and  architectural  developments  on  the  refuges.  There  are  very  few 
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natural  waterfowl  habitats  of  any  great  size  left.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  former  natural  areas  v/hich  have  been  unsuccessfully  drained 
or  otherwise  have  had  their  original  suitability  for  y/aterfov/l  changed. 

Almost  every  area  requires  extensive  impounding  and  stabilization  of  water 
levels  to  secure  a,  safe  and  permanent  Water  supply.  After  hydraulic  and 
topographic  surveys  have  been  made,  engineering  contracts  are  let  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  necessany  waiter  impoundment.  The  architect.ural  force  designs  and 
supervises  the  construction  of  refuge  headquarters  buildings  and  provides  for 
landscaping  when  necessary. 

Maintenance  and  patrol  vrork  involves  the  administra.tion  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  refuges,  which,  due  to  the  limited  funds  available,  can  not  be  e.d- 
ministered  under  the  appropria.tion  "Maintenance  of  Mamma.!  and  Bird 
Eeserva-tions" .  This  work  consists  of  removal  of  fire  hazards;  la.ying-out 
and  maintenance  of  fire  lines;  posting  refuges  against  trespass;  patrolling 
areas  to  enforce  the  migratory  bird  refuge  laws;  reduction  of  predators; 
supervising  the  sale  of  excess  products  from  the  refuges  such  a.s  hay,  timber, 
forage,  etc.;  reusing  considerable  amounts  of  small  grains  a.s  a  supplement 
to  the  na.tura.l  waterfowl  foods  occurring  on  the  refuge;  repairing  water 
impoundment  stahilization  systems  and  maintaining  water  levels;  supervising 
recreation  centers;  a.nd  performing  other  administrative  duties  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  refuges  at  the  highest  possible  level  of  productivity 
and  servicea.b ility  to  migratory  birds. 

(1)  EEDEHAL  AID  TO  STATES  IN  WILDLIEE  EESTOBATION  PROJECTS 

Appropriation,  1938  - ___ 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  $1,000,000 


PROJECT  STATEivENT 


Projects  ;  1939 


1.  Administration  of  Eederai  aid  to  States,  ■ 

v/ildlife-restoration  projects  .  ■  $120,000 

2,  Eederal  aid  payments  to  States  on  wildlife-  : 

restoration  projects  .  :  880,000 


Total  .  ;  1,000,000 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIiiTION 


This  is  a  new  item.  The  Eederal  aid  to  States  in  Wildlife-Restoreiion 
Act  of  September  2,  1937  (50  Stat.  917),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  cooperate  with  the  respective  Staie  fish  and  game  departments  on  wild- 
life-restoraiion  projects,  and  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
authorizes  the  a.ppropriation  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  revenue  accruing  during 
the  fiscai  year  ending  Juno  30,  1939,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  from 
the  tax  imposed  by  Section  610,  Title  IV,  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  (47  Stat. 
169),  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  extended  and  emended,  on  firearms,  shells, 
and  cartridges.  The  Secrete-ry  is  authorized  to  apportion  not  less  than  92 
percent  of  the  fund  accruing  under  the  ^ct  to  the  respective  States  on  the 
basis  of  one-half  in  the  ratio  which  the  area  of  the  Ste.te  bears  to  the  total 
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area  of  all  the  States  e.nd  one-half  in  the  ratio  which  the  nrunher  of  paid 
hunting-license  holders  of  each  Sta-te  in  the  preceding  fisca.l  year  bears 
to  the  tota.l  number  of  paid  hunting-license  holders  of  all  the  States, 
with  the  further  limitations  that  the  apportionment  for  any  one  State 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $150,000  annually,  but  where  the  apportion¬ 
ment  to  any  Ste.to  under  the  Act  is  less  than  $15,000  annually  the  Secretary 
may  allocate  not  more  than  $15,000  of  said  fund  to  said  State  if  it  sets 
aside  not  less  than  $5,000  from  its  fish  and  game  fund  or  mahies  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  this  amount  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

So  much,  not  to  exceed  eight  per  centum,  of  the  revenue  covered 
into  the  Federal  fund  in  each  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretany  of  Agriculture 
may  estimate  to  be  necessary  for  his  expenses  in  the  administration  and 
execution  of  this  Act  and  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  be  made  available  therefor. 

The  v/ildlife  resources  of  the  Sta-tes  and  the  Nation  are  highly 
valuable  assets  and  their  conservation  and  perpetuation  ha-ve  been  ma^tters 
of  deep  concern  not  only  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  annua.l  sport 
and  recreation  of  hunting  game  species  but  also  to  the  great  host  of  our 
national  popula.tion  who  enjoy  wild  creatures  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  to  farmers,  horticulturists,  and  others  who  are  economi¬ 
cally  benefited  through  the  food  tia^bits  of  birds  an.d  other  wildlife  in 
the  destruction  of  rodents,  insects,  and  noxious  weed  seeds.  Wildlife 
resources  of  the  Nation  also  supply  the  basis  for  an  extensive  commercial 
business  of  supplying  recreational  needs  and  equipment. 

During  the  past  two  decades  great  empha.sis  has  been  laid  on  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  migratory  birds  which  have  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  two  international  agreements,  several  acts  of  Corgress,  and  the 
direct  appropria.tion  or  allotment  from  emergency  funds  of  large  sums  for 
the  furtherance  of  v;ildlife  conservation  activities.  The  devotion  of 
large  areas  of  submarginal  land  to  wildlife  conserva-t ion  ard  incidental 
recreational  uses  has  also  received  prominent  attention  in  State  and 
national  land-planning  programs. 

The  work  of  practically  all  wildlife  conservation  to  date  in  the 
various  States  has  been  financed  through  the  sale  of  licenses  or  hunt¬ 
ing  privileges,  to  take  only  the  game  species.  During  the  drought  many 
States  have  found  their  resources  in  v;a,terfowl  and  other  migratory  game 
birds  greatly  reduced,  thus  throwing  a  materially  increased  burden  on 
their  resources  in  upland  species  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  of 
their  local  citizens  for  hunting  privileges.  The  upland  species  likewise 
suffered  from  drought  and  other  unfavorable  conditions.  The  States  are 
thus  fened  with  shanp  curtailment  in  their  funds,  while  at  the  same  tine 
the  necessity  for  wildlife  restora.tion  activities  is  ever  on  the  increase. 
The  present  law  v/as  enacted  to  meet  this  critica.1  situation  and  to  afford 
aid  not  only  in  the  conservation  of  migratory  species  but  of  upland 
species  as  ir/ell.  Developments  under  this  Act  will  also  supplement  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  G-overru.ient  under  existing  legisla.tion  in  the 
conservation  of  migratory  species  and  to  some  extent  relieve  the  necessity 
for  the  Federal  Government  establishing  an  auxiliary  system  of  waterfowl 
and  other  wildlife  refuges  to  supplement  its  program  for  a  national  system 
of  super-refuges  on  which  it  is  nov/  engaged. 
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This  legislation  will  be  most  effective  in  correlating  the  Tederal 
and  State  agencies  in  a  unified  attack  on  the  problems  of  v;ildlife  conser¬ 
vation  on  a  nation-v/ide  sca,le. 

1 .  Administration  of  Federal  Aid  to  States,  Wildlife  Restoration 
Projects. — Section  4  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1937,  for  Pederai  aid  to 
States  in  wildlife  restoration  authorizes  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  eight 
percentum  of  the  funds  accruing  thereunder  as  me.y  be  estimated  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  be  necessary  for  his  expenses  in  the  administration 
and  execution  of  the  Act  and  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  the  examina.tion  of  the  plans  of  the  State,  the  inspection 
of  the  area  to  be  developed,  the  examination  and  appraisal  of  lands  where 
land  purchases  are  involved,  eu  engineering  study  of  proposed  development 
work  to  determine  its  adeque.cy,  fee^sibility,  and  reasone.bleness  in  cost, 
approval  of  plans,  and  the  apportionment  of  funds.  It  v;ill  alLso  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  v/ork  to  determine  v;hether  or  not  the 
project  has  been  completed  in  encordance  v/ith  the  standards  and  regula,tions 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  with  the  approved  plans  for  the  project. 

Research  will  include  not  only  the  scientific,  biological  investiga¬ 
tion  of  proposed  projects  and  their  possibilities  for  restoration  and  re¬ 
habilitation,  but  also  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  development  of 
their  wildlife  management  research  projects  under  the  Act  and  their  coordina¬ 
tion  with  research  being  undertaken  by  the  federal  Government  or  other  States 
along  similar  lines  to  accomplish  the  best  possible  results  from  both  State 
and  national  interests. 

The  restoration  of  wildlife  and  the  development  of  habitat  areas 
will  include  activities  comprising  engineering  v;ork  on  land  and  v;ater  e.reas, 
as  well  as  food  and  cover  planting  and  water  conservation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  various  States,  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  lav/s,  to  maintain  wildlife  restoration  projects  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

In  the  a.di.:inistration  of  this  legislation  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  general  e.nd  specific  standards  for 
the  State  projects  to  be  undertaloen  thereunder  and  to  promulge.te  rules  and 
regulations  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  v/ork  and  to 
facilitate  its  progress. 

Hi^ily  qualified  administrative  and  technical  employees  will  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  a-dministration  of  this  legislation. 

2.  Federal  Aid  Payments  to  States  on  Wildlife-Restoration  Projects. 
This  project  covers  the  apportionments  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
the  ve.rious  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1937, 

to  provide  that  the  United  States  shall  aid  the  Sta.tes  in  wildlife-restora¬ 
tion  projects.  After  the  apportiorunent  of  the  funds  accruing  under  the  Act, 
in  e.ccordance  v;ith  its  provisions,  to  the  respective  States  and  the  certifi¬ 
cation  thereof  to  the  Secreta.ry  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  various  State 
Fish  and  Game  Depemtments ,  it  is  necesse.ry  for  the  Secretary  to  obtain  full 
and  detailed  statements  from  the  respective  Ste.te  authorities  of  the  wild¬ 
life-restoration  projects  proposed  in  each  State,  and  upon  determining 
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after  investigation  that  such  projects  meet  the  standards  set  up  by  him 
and  approving  the  projects,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  State  such 
surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  as  are  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  such  approved  projects.  Upon  approval  of  the  plans,  specifi¬ 
cations,  and  estimates  for  the  project,  the  Secretary  notifies  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Depa,rtment  and  certifies  the  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  thereupon  must  set  aside  so  much  of  said  fund  e,s  represents 
the  share  of  the  United  States  payable  under  this  Act  on  account  of  such 
project.  This  sura  is  limited  to  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the  total  estim¬ 
ated  cost  of  such  project.  Expenditures  for  engineering,  inspection,  and 
unforeseen  contingencies  on  works  to  be  constructed  under  the  Act  may  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  and  are  required  to  be 
met  by  the  State  as  a  part  of  its  total  contribution  to  the  cost  of  such  works. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  Secretary’’  to  supervise  all  construction  and  research 
projects  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  order  thereby  to 
certify  payments  on  the  respective  projects  as  they  progress  or  are  com¬ 
pleted. 


(m)  PAHviEIlTS  TO  COUNTIES  UNDER  MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVATION  .aCT 


Appropriation,  1938  $7,900 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  -  _  _  _  _  -  7,900 


PROJECT  STATEiviENT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

(Estima^ted) 

Payments  to  counties  from 

receipts  under  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  . 

$7,906 

$7,900 

$7,900 

wore;  under  this  apphopriation 

Title  IV  of  the  Act  approved  June  15,  1935  (16  U,S.C.,  Supp.  I, 
715s),  provides  a.s  follows: 

"Tha.t  25  per  centum  of  all  money  received  during  each 
fiscal  year  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  surplus  wild¬ 
life,  or  of  timber,  hay,  grass,  or  other  spontaneous  products 
of  the  soil,  shell,  sand,  or  gra.vel,  and  from  other  privileges 
on  refuges  established  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva,tion  Act 
of  Eebiu,ary  18,  1929,  or  under  any  other  law,  proclamation,  or 
Executive  order,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  paid  at 
the  end  of  such  year  by  the  Secretany  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
county  or  counties  in  which  such  refuge  is  situated,  to  be  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  and  roads  in  the  county  or 
counties  in  which  such  refuge  is  situated:  Provided,  Tha,t  v/hen 
any  such  refuge  is  in  more  than  one  State  or  Territory  or  county 
or  subdivision,  the  distributive  share  to  each  from  the  proceeds 
of  such  refuge  shall  be  proportional  to  its  area  therein:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  the  disposition  or  sale  of  surplus  animals,  and 
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products,  and  the  greut  of  privileges  on  said  wildlife  refuges 
may  he  made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  determine  to  he  for  the  best  interests  of 
government  or  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  regarding  the  conserva-tion  of 
wildlife,  including  sale  in  the  open  market,  exchange  for 
animals,  of  the  same  or  other  kinds,  and  gifts  or  loans  to 
public  or  private  institutions  for  exhibition  or  propagation; 

And  provided  further,  That  out  of  any  moneys  received  from 
the  grant,  sale,  or  disposition  of  such  animaAs,  products, 
or  privileges,  or  as  a  bonus  upon  the  exchange  of  such  animals 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  pay  any  necessany 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  and  for  the  purpose  of  . 
effecting  the  removal,  grant,  disposition,  sale,  or  exchange 
of  such  animaAs,  products,  or  privileges;  and  in  all  cases  such 
expenditures  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
refuge  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  distribute  the 
25  per  centum  thereof  to  the  StaAes  as  hereinbefore  provided." 

The  amount  of  this  appropriation  will  vary  from  year  to  year  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  receipts  during  the  previous  fiscaA  year.  Any  increase  in 
this  appropriation  will  be  offset  by  additiorial  revenue  to  the  FederaA  treasury 
in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1 . 


1. 
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} 
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EMERGENCY  EUNDS 


Direct  Allotments 


projects 

Ohligated, 

1937 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1938 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act;. 

Acquisition,  improvement,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  wildlife  refuges . 

Expenses  of  North  American 

Wildlife  Conference  (authorized  hy 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  ,19E6 

approved  Eeh.  11,  1936)  . 

Total,  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  . . 

$1,954,471 

4.500 

$970,597 

$75,000 

1,958,971 

970,597 

75 , 000 

Emergency  Relief  Approuriation 

Act  of  1935: 

Acquisition  of  refuge  lands  . 

Improvement  of  wildlife  areas 
in  North  Dakota  . . . 

9,346 

47,750 

10 . 155 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  acquisition 
and  development  of  wildlife 

re  fuge  s . . . 

Total,  Emergency  Relief 

Act  of  1935  . 

67,251 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 

Act  of  1936; 

Improvement  of  wildlife 
re  fuge  s  . 

1,570,429 

39.868 

7.632 

- - 

Administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  refuge  im¬ 
provement  . 

Total  Emergency  Relief 

Act  of  1936  . 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 

Act  of  1937: 

Improvement  of  v/ildlife  refuges  . . 

Administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  refuge  improve¬ 
ment  . . . 

Total,  Emergency  Relief 

Act  of  1937  . 

Total,  Emergency  Funds  (Direct 

Allotments) 

1.610.297 

7.632 

-  -  - 

391,538 

!  15 . 000 

-  -  - 

:  406.538 

;  3,636,519 

:  1,384,767 

75 , 000 
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Indirect  Allotments 

(rine,nced  tlirough  other  government  agencies) 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1937 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1938 

Emergency  Conservation  Yifork 

(authorized  by  Acts  of  March 
31,  1933  and  April  8,  1935; 
Allotment  through  War  De¬ 
partment)  : 

Work  by  Civiliau  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps  on  wildlife 

TP.fwgfiR  . 

$1,699,500 

$1 . 630 . 800 

PASSENGER- 

CARRYING  VEHICLES 

The  increase  of  $3,000  submitted  in  the  Budget  estimates  in  the 
amount  a.uthorized  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  pe^ssenger- carrying  ve¬ 
hicles  is  to  provide  for  5  cars  for  use  of  the  engineers  employed  under 
the  nev;  Federal  Aid  to  States  in  Wildlife-Restoration  Fund  while  making 
surveys  and  inspecting  construction.  It  will  be  possible  to  equip  the 
nine  engineers  working  under  this  project  with  cars  which  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  emergency  funds  for  use  on  projects  now  completed,  but  since 
these  cars  will  be  three  years  old  it  vifill  be  necessary  to  turn  in  part  of 
them  on  the  purcha.se  of  new  ca.rs  before  the  fiscal  year  is  completed.  The 
remainder  will  av/ait  replacement  until  1S40. 

It  is  necessary  in  carrying  on  much  of  the  field  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  S'Urvey  to  cover  long  stretches  of  territory  by  automobile, 
considerable  portions  of  v.'-hich  are  inaccessible  by  other  mea.ns  of  trans¬ 
portation.  The  G-overnment-ov/ned  automobile  ha.s  been  found  to  be  the  most 
economical  meaus  of  transportation  and  a  grea.t  time  saver.  It  has  also 
bean  found  a.  less  expensive  means  of  transportation  vvhen  travel  is  ex¬ 
tensive  than  to  a.llow  mileage  ra.tes  to  employees  for  use  of  their  personally- 
owned  automobiles,  as  Government  cans  can  be  operated  more  cheaply  than 
priva.tely- owned  cars.  Because  of  these  facts,  the  Bureau  several  years 
ago  lnaugura.ted  a  policy  of  furnishing  Government-o^med  cars  for  use  of 
employees  when  the  travel  was  sufficiently  extensive  to  effect  a  real 
saving  thereby. 

Although  much  of  the  field  service  is  now  equipped  vrith  passenger¬ 
carrying  cars,  it  is  necessary  in  the  continuation  of  this  policy  to  keep 
the  equipment  in  satisfactory  running  condition.  This  requires  cars  to 
be  replaced  at  intervals,  depending  upon  the  mileage  covered.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1937,  225  passenger  ca.rs  operated  by  the  Bureau  for  3,175,282 
miles  showed  an  a.verage  operating  cost,  excluding  depreciation,  of  $.0207 
per  mile.  Ninety-two  pa.ssenger  cars  turned  in  during  the  past  four  years 
showed  an  average  operating  cost,  including  deprecia.tion,  of  $.0287  per  mile. 
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FJ3EAU  or  PUBLIC  HOADS 


(a)  CIian,g:es  in  Langua£:e  of  Oponinff  ParaA'raph. 

The  introductory  paragraph  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads  items 
(carried  in  the  1939  Budget,  ‘beginning  on  page  120,.  under  the  section 
"General  Pu'dIIc  Dorks  Program")  has  been  amended  so  as  to  include  a 
side  title  "General  administrative  expenses";  also  to  omit  superfluous 
language  covering  provisions  for  expenditures  for  specific  objects,  sub¬ 
stituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  term  "persons  and  means"  in  the  city  of 
Dashington  and  elsewhere.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the 
langu-age  o.nd  m*.al-cing  it  conform  to  tho.t  used  elsewhere  in  the  Agricultural 
Approprio-tion  Act.  No  funds  are  carried  under  this  paragraph.  However, 
a  project  statement  covering  e:;-qoenditurcs  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads 
for  all  purposes  (fiscal  yea.r  1937  and  estim.aabed  for  1938  a,nd  1939)  has 
been  included  at  the  end  of  the  notes  covering  the  funds  of  this  bureau. 

(b)  PEDEHAL-AID  HIGHDAY  SYSTEM 

Appropriation  Act,  1938 . $150,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939 .  63,000 , 000  ( l) 

Decrease  .  87,000,000 


(l)  The  1939  estimates  for  Eederal-aid  highway  system  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Budget  (beginning  on  page  120),  under  the  section 
"General  Public  Dorks  Program." 

Section  1  of  the  Hayden-Cartwriglit  Act  of  June  16,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1519,  1520),  authorized  the  appropriation  of  regular  Federal  aid  in  the 
amount  of  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  and 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939.  The  $63,000,000 
estimated  in  the  Budget  for  1939  is  a  part  of  the  sum  of  $125,000,000 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1938,  leaving  an  un¬ 
appropriated  balance  of  $62,000,000  under  the  1938  authorization. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

(1)  The  language  relating  to  the  source  of  funds  under  existing 
authorizations  has  been  appropriately  amended. 

(2)  A  clause  has  been  added  to  the  existing  authority  for  the 
replacement  of  one  passenger-carrying  vehicle  for  use  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  work  of  the  Bureau  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that 
the  cost  of  such  replacement  shall  not  exceed  $1,200,  including  the  ex¬ 
change  value  of  the  vehicle  being  replaced. 
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(.")  The  authority  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth  provisos  rela¬ 
tive  to  charges  for  engineering  and  other  services  rendered  to  other 
Government  agencies,  and  making  Bureau  of  Public  Eoads  appropriations 
available  for  C3:ponscs  of  warehouse  maintenance,  etc.,  has  been  extended 
to  apply  to  the  fiscal  year  1939, 

(4)  The  langu-ogc  in  the  lo.st  proviso  authorizing  the  use  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  funds  for  the  constraction  of  a  research  laboratory  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  been  climino.ted,  since  the  funds  previously 
authorized  remain  available  until  expended;  and  a  new  clause  has  been 
added  making  B'areau  of  Public  Roads  appropriations  available  for  medical 
supplies  and  services  for  the  im.mediate  relief  of  employees  engaged  on 
hazardous  work  under  the  Birrcau’s  administration.  Similar  authority 
with  respect  to  the  £^propriat ions  of  the  Porest  Service  has  been  carried 
in  the  Agricultuu’al  Appropriation  Act  for  a  number  of  years.  Its  purpose 
is  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  give  first-aid  medical  attention  to  employees 
who  may  be  injured  or  become  sick  v;hilo  working  in  camps  or  other  locations 
remote  from  regular  practicing  physicians,  and  where  such  injury  or  sick¬ 
ness  is  not  due  to  their  employment.  The  Bureau  ha.s  had  to  deny  several 
claims  for  medical  supplies  and  medical  add  rendered  employees  engaged  at 
a  Government  camp  at  Curtis  Crock,  K.  C.,  duo  to  the  absence  of  statutory 
authority  to  malac  payment.  The  medical  supplies  and  medica.1  aid  were 
considered  necessary  because  of  a  serious  oiitbrealo  of  influenza  and  were 
furnished  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  among  the 
employees  at  this  ermp.  The  U.  S.  Compensation  Comiaission  will  give  no 
consideration  to  the  payment  of  bills  for  the  treatment  of  employees 
whore  their  injury  or  sickness  is  not  due  to  their  employment;  and  the 
Comptroller  General  has  held  that  the  cost  of  medical  treatment  for 
civilian  employees  is  not  payable  from  Government  funds  in  the  absence  of 
statutory  authority. 


TOEK  UNDER  ROi\D  APPROPRIATIONS 

Cooperative  highway  work  v/ith  all  the  States  was  started  under  the 
Act  of  July  11,  1916.  Under  these  appropriations  the  Pcdcral  Govi.:rnmcnt 
cooperates  with  the  several  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  in  iioproving 
highways,  as  provided  in  the  Pedera.l  Highway  Act  of  November  9,  1921,  and 
subsequent  ainendments.  The  Pcdcral-aid  highway  system,  to  which  regular 
Pcdcral-aid  expenditures  are  restricted,  was  initially  limited  to  seven 
percent  of  the  total  highway  mileage  in  each  State.  The  routes  in  the 
system  v/ere  selected  by  the  States  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Additions  of  one  percent  may  be  made  to  the  system  when 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  90  percent  of  the  approved 
mileage  in  any  State.  On  December  1,  1937,  the  system  exceeded  226,800 
miles  of  the  principal  highways  of  the  country  and  corrected  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities,  county  seats,  and  other  market  centers  in  the  United  States. 
About  137,556  miles  of  this  system  have  been  improved  with  Pedcral-aid 
funds,  and  10,974  miles  additional  wore  under  constmnetion  or  approved 
for  constraction  on  June  30,  1937. 
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Funds  provided  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and 
subsequent  emergency  highway  appropriations  have  been  available  for 
expenditure  in  improving  secondary  or  feeder  roads.  As  of  June  30, 

1937,  20,686  miles  of  these  secondary  or  feeder  roads  (which  are  not 
a  part  of  the  Federal-aid  hi.  gh’vay  system)  had  been  constructed  and 
2,244  additional  miles  were  under  construction  or  approved  for  con¬ 
struction.  Section  7  of  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  June  16,  1936, 
authorized  for  the  first  time  an  appropriation  of  re^nalar  Federal-aid 
funds,  as  distinguished  from  the  emergency  funds,  for  the  construction 
of  secondary  or  feeder  roads. 

The  initiation  of  and  immediate  supervision  of  the  construction 
of  Federal-aid  projects  are  under  the  State  highway  departments,  with 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  making  frequent  inspections  and 
approving  all  work  from  the  inception  of  a  project  until  its  completion. 

Regular  Federal-Aid  Authorization 

Section  1  of  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  June  16,  1936  (49  Stat . 
1519,  1520),  authorized  the  appropriation  of  regular  Federal-aid 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1938,  and  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939.  These 
funds  m.ust  be  matched  by  State  funds  and  are  available  for  improvement 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system.  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Highwa.y  Act,  the  authorization  for  the  fisca,!  year  1938  was  appor¬ 
tioned  on  December  29,  1936,  by  States,  as  follov/s: 


Apportionm.ent  of  Regular  Federal-aid  Highv/ay  Funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1938 


State 

S'om  apportioned 

State 

Sum  apportioned 

Alabama . . 

.  $2,664,693 

New  Hampshire . 

$625,000 

Arizona . . . 

1 , 8.29 , 952 

New  Jersey . 

1,701,826 

Arkansas . 

2,137,752 

New  Mexico . 

2,040,685 

California . 

4,858,220 

New  Yo'i'k . 

6,258,857 

2,998,371 

Colorado . .  . 

2,336,054 

North  Carolina . 

Connecticut . 

805,426 

North  Dakota . 

1,996,414 

Delaware . 

625,000 

Ohi  n . 

4 , 640 , 344 

Florida . 

1,704,765 

Oklahom.a . 

2,995,620 

Georgia . 

3,233,279 

Oregon . 

2,092,368 

I dah  0 . 

1,570,687 

Pennsylvania . 

5,434,356 

Illinoi s . 

5,238,798 

Rho  de  I sland . 

625,000 

Indiana . 

3,149,011 

South  Carolina . 

1,722,188 

I  . 

3 , 291 ,  .322 

South  Dakota. ...... 

2 , 084 , 100 

Kansas . 

3,374,126 

Tennessee . 

2,681,110 

Kentucky . 

2,349,316 

Texas . 

7,957,610 

1,447,780 

Louisiana.  ...... 

1,829,490 

Utah . 

Maine . 

1,122,670 

Vermont . 

625,000 

2,328,369 

Maryland . 

1,043,938 

Virginia . 

Massachusetts.  .  . 

1,769,936 

Tivashington 

2,002,877 

Michigan . 

3,893,528 

West  Virginia . 

1 , 390 , 447 

Minnesota . 

3,495,178 

Wisconsin . 

3,107,053 

Mississippi . 

2,247,708 

Wyom.ing . 

1,600,350 

Missouri . 

3,877,890 

Havirai  i . 

625,000 

Montana 

2,621,728 

Puerto  Rico . 

625,000 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

2 , 641 , 423 
1,632,385 

Total  apportionment 

.125,000,000 

-H 


PASSENGER- CARRYING  VEHICLES 


Continuation  into  1939  of  the  authorization  for  expenditure  of 
not  to  exceed  $45,000  for  the  purchase  of  passenger- carrying  vehicles 
is  recommended  in  order  to  permit  the  needed  replacement  of  80  vehicles 
at  a  net  average  cost  of  $563  each,  as  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Budget 
schedules  (page  247),  including  73  cars  ($41,150)  under  the  Eederal-aid 
highv?ay  system  and  7  cars  ($3,850)  under  the  Forest  Roads  and  Trails 
program.  These  cars  arc  used  in  the  field  service  of  the  Bureau  for 
essential  transportation  of  project  and  other  highv/ay  engineers,  engaged 
in  Federal-aid  inspection,  checking,  surveying,  supervision,  construction 
experimental  uork,  etc. 


(  c)  FEDERAL-AID  SECOFDARI  OR  FEEDER  ROADS 

Appropriation  Act,  1938 . $5,000,000 

B-adget  Estimate,  1939 .  10 , 000 , 000  (l) 

Increase  .  5,000,000 

(l)  The  1939  estimates  for  Federal-aid  secondary  or  feeder 
roads  a'.’e  included  in  the  Budget  under  the  section  "General 
Puhlic  Dorks  Progrem ,"  page  123. 

Section  7  of  the  Hayden- Cartv:right  Act  of  June  16,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1521),  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1938  and  1939  to  he  expend.ed  for  secondary  or  feeder  roads  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act.  The  $10,000,000  in  the 
Budget  is  a  part  of  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1938,  leaving  a  Balance  of  $10,000,000  of  the  1938  authorization  unappro¬ 
priated. 


CHARGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

A  clause  has  Been  added  to  make  the  appropriation  immediately 
availaBle.  A  similar  provision  lias  Been  carried  annually  in  the  regular 
"Federal-aid  Highway  System"  item  and  is  necessary  here  also  in  order 
that  payments  to  States  from  these  funds  may  not  Be  delayed  after  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  lias  Been  approved  But  prior  to  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

DORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  made  for  the  constru.ction  of  secondary  or 
feeder  roads,  including  f arm-to-market  roads,  rural  free  delivery  mail 
roads,  and  puBlic-school  Bus  routes.  Although  highway  funds  provided 
in  th.e  emergency  legislation  were  made  available  for  the  improvement  of 
roads  of  this  character,  the  Act  of  June  16,  1936,  contained  the  first 
authorization  for  such  work  in  the  regular  Federal-aid  legislation.  As 
required  By  that  Act,  the  funds  are  to  Be  apportioned  and  expended  in  the 
same  manner  as  regular  Federal-aid  appropriation,  equal  weight  Being 
given  to  tlic  three  factors  of  area,  population,  and  mileage  of  post  roads 
It  is  necessary  for  the  States  to  match  their  apportionments,  so  that  the 
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$25,000,000  authorization  for  1938  will  provide  a  $50,000,000  program 
of  construction  of  secondary  or  feeder  roads.  The  authorization  for 
the  fiscal  year  1938  was  apportioned  on  Decemher  29,  1936,  ly  States, 
as  follows: 

Apportionment  of  Federal-aid  Secondary  or  Feeder  Roads  for  Fiscal  Year  1938 


State 

Sum  apportioned 

Alabama . 

$532,939 

Arizona . 

365,990 

Arkansas . 

437,550 

California . 

971 , 644 

Colorado . 

467,211 

Connecticut . 

161. 085 

Delaware . 

125,000 

Florida . 

340 , 953 

Georgia . 

646,656 

Idaho . 

314,137 

Illinois . 

1,047,760 

Indiana . 

. .  629 , 802 

Iowa . 

658,264 

Kansas . 

674,825 

Kentucky . 

. .  469 , 863 

Loui si ana . 

365,898 

Maine . 

224,534 

Maryland . 

208,787 

Massachusetts. . . 

353,987 

Michigan . 

778,706 

Minnesota . 

699,036 

Mi ssi ssipui . 

449 , 542 

Mi ssouri . 

775,578 

Montana . 

524,346 

Nebraska . 

528,285 

State  Sum  apportioned 


Nevada . 

$326,477 

Nev/  Hampshire . 

125,000 

New  Jersey . 

. .  340 , 365 

New  Mexico . 

408,137 

New  York . 

1,251,771 

North  Carolina . 

599,674 

North  Dakota . 

399,283 

Ohi  0 . 

928,069 

Oklahom.a . 

599,124 

Oregon . 

418,474 

Pennsylvania . 

1,086,871 

Plaode  Island . 

125,000 

South  Carol Tna . 

344 , 438 

South  Dakota . 

416,820 

Tennessee . 

536,222 

Texas . 

1 ,591,522 

Utah . 

239,556 

Vermont . 

125,000 

Virginis^ . 

465 , 674 

V/ashington . 

400 , 575 

West  Virginia . 

278,089 

Y/isconsin . 

621,411 

Y/yoming . 

320 , 070 

Hawaii . 

125,000 

Puerto  P.ico . 

125,000 

Total  apporti  onm.ent .  .  25,000,000 


(d)  ELIMINATION  OF  GIL'J)E  GROSSINGS 


Appropriation  Act,  1938 .  $10,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939 .  20,000,000  (l) 

Increase .  10 , 000 , 000 


(l)  The  1939  estimates  for  Elimination  of  grade  crossings  are 
included  in  the  Budget  under  the  section  "General  Puhlic  Works 
Program,"  pages  123-4. 

Section  8  of  the  Hayden-Cartv/right  Act  of  June  16,  1956  (49  Stat . 
1521),  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1938  and  1939  to  "be  expended  for  the  elimination  of  grade-crossing 
hazards  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Highway  Act,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
except  that  no  part  of  such  funds  apportioned  to  any  State  need  he 
matched  hy  the  State.  The  $20,000,000  in  the  Budget  for  1939  is  a  part 
of  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1938,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $20,000,000  of  the  1938  authorization  'unapproprir ted . 


I 


» 
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CxiAI^GE  IN  language 

A  clause  has  “been  added  to  maiie  the  appropriation  immediately 
available.  A  similar  provision  has  heen  carried  annually  in  the  regular 
rederal-‘'.id  Highv/ay  System  item  and  is  necessary  here  also  in  order  that 
pa^mients  to  Sto.tes  mo.y  not  ho  delayed  after  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Act  has  been  approved  hut  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

UOHK  UK3ER  lEIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  made  for  the  elimi ration  of  hazards  to  life 
at  railroad  grade  crossings,  including  the  separation  or  protection  of 
grades  at  crossings,  the  reconstm.ction  of  existing  railroad  grade-cross¬ 
ing  structures,  and  the  relocation  of  highways  to  eliminate  grade  cross¬ 
ings.  Uhile  the  elimination  of  hazards  to  life  at  railroad  grade  cross¬ 
ings  has  always  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  Pederal-aid  program,  and 
$200,000,000  Was  specifically  allotted  for  this  tj’pe  of  work  exclusively 
from  the  funds  provided  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935, 
this  is  the  first  authorization  exclusively  for  such  work  in  regular 
Federal-aid  legislation.  The  funds  authorized  are  to  he  apportioned 
among  the  Sta.tes  (including  Hawaii,  Pu.orto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia)  in  ancordance  with  the  formula  sot  up  in  the  Hayden- Cartwright 
Act  of  June  16,  1936,  i.e.,  ono-half  on  the  ha,sis  of  population,  one- 
fourth  on  the  mileage  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system,  and  one-fourth 
on  the  mileage  of  railroads.  These  funds  are  made  available  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  construction  without  being  required  to  be  matched  with 
State  funds.  The  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  was  apportioned 
on  December  29,  1936,  by  States,  as  follows: 


Apportionne nt  for  Elimination  of  Grade  Crossings  for  Fiscal  Year  1938 


State 


Sujn  apportioned 


State 


Sum  apportioned 


Alabama .  $1,015,170 

Arizona .  314,594 

Arkansas .  893,403 

California .  1,874,656 

Colorado .  657,357 

Connecticut .  426,734 

De  laware .  250 , 000 

Florida .  712,816 

Georgia .  1,223,099 

Idaho .  418,115 

Illinois .  2,644,980 

Indiana .  1,308,113 

Iowa .  1,410,787 

Kansas .  1,307,669 

Kentucky .  919,174 

Louisiana .  799,226 

Maine .  352,468 

Mary  1  and .  519,993 

Massachusetts. . . .  1,047, 500 

Michigan .  1,664,807 


Mi  nnea  ota .  $1, 342 , 809 

Mississippi .  806,707 

M  i  s  s  ouri .  1,523,920 

Montana .  671,204 

Nebraska .  892,976 

Nevada .  250,000 

New  Hampshire .  250,000 

New  Jersey .  997,689 

Ne  w  Me  xi  c  0 .  432,291 

Ne V/  Yo rk .  3 , 424 , 399 

North  Carolina .  1,244,662 

North  Dakota .  803,068 

Ohio .  2,141,704 

Oklahoma. .  1,156,175 

Oregon .  588,377 

Pennsylvania .  2,905,671 

Rhode  Island .  250,000 

So\ith  Carolina .  752,928 

South  Dakota .  694,096 

Tennessee .  958,753 
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State 


S'lim  appor'bioned  State 


Sum  apportioned 


Texas .  $2,724,825 

Ut.oh . 322,885 

Vermont..........  250,000 

Virginio..  . . 941,656 

Washington . .  .  767 ,991 

West  Virginia. .. .  671,712 


Wisconsin .  $1,252,871 

Wyoming .  344,961 

District  of  Columhia.  250,000 

HaJTni  i . 250,000 

Puerto  Rico. .  369 ,959 


Total  afiportionment  $50,000,000 


(c)  RTBLIC-LAiDS  HIGHWAYS  (l) 

Appropria.tion  Act,  1938 . $2,500,000 

Badget  Estimate,  1939 .  -  -  - 

Eecrea.so .  2 , 500 , 000  (2) 


(1)  Eor  schedule  under  this  hOcad  see  pa.ge  124  of  1939  Budget  - 
"Gonera.l  Puhlic  Works  Program”. 

(2)  Do  estimate  is  submitted  under  this  item  in  the  Budget  for  1939. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1936  (49  Stat.  1520),  authorized 
$2,500,000  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  the  Eederal  Highway  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  24,  1930  (23  U.  S.  C.  3). 


WORK  UDDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOK 


This  appropriation  is  made  for  the  survey,  constru.ction,  recon- 
stru.ction,  and  maintenance  of  main  roads  through  unappropriated  or  unre¬ 
served  public  lands,  nontaxable  Indian  lands,  or  other  Eederal  reserva¬ 
tions  other  tha.n  forest  reservations,  under  the  provision  of  Section  3 
of  the  Eodei-al  Highway  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  24,  1930 
(23  U,  S.  C.  3).  The  funds  are  apportioned  among  the  Sta.tes  halving  more 
than  5  percent  of  their  area,  in  certain  public  l.ands,  in  the  proportion 
that  such  lamds  in  each  St, ate  bears  to  the  total  area  of  such  lands  in 
all  the  eligible  States.  The  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  was 
apportioned  on  December  29,  1936,  by  States,  as  follows; 


State 

Sum  apportioned 

S 1 3.  t  G 

Sum  apportio] 

Arizona . 

North  Dakota.  . 

Cal if ornia. . .  . 

Oklahoma . 

Colorado ...... 

.  .  .  .  88  688 

n  . 

. . . .  168,367 

IdRiO. . 

South  Dalcota.  . 

. ...  54^497 

Montana . 

Ut,ah.  .  . . 

. ...  256,296 

Nevada . 

Washington. .  .  . 

New  Mexico .... 

Wyoming. . . 

Total . 

■‘j 

M 
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(f)  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  RECOVERY,  HIGHWAY  FUNDS 
(Act  of  June  16,  1933) 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  obligations  of  $496,584 
liquidated  in  1937  and  $517,227  in  1938  under  prior-year  allocations.' 

(g)  PU'BLIC-LANDS  HIGHT7AYS,  EIvIERGSNCY  CONSTRUCTION 
(Act  of  June  19,  1934) 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  liq\iidati  on  of  prior- 
year  obligations  of  $2,877. 

(h)  INTER-AIvRRICAN  HIGHWAY 
(Transferred  from  State  Department) 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  $742,038  obligated  dur¬ 
ing  1937  and  estimated  obligations  of  $127,930  during  1938  cut  of  a  Sto.to 
Department  allotment,  provided  by  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1934,  approved  June  19,  1934, 

(i)  EMERGENCY  RELIEF,  AGRICULTURE,  HIGHUAYS, 

GRADS- CROSSING  ELIMINATION,  ETC. 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  liquidation  of  prior- 
year  obligations  of  $3,338,370  during  the  fiscal  year  1937  and  $973,375 
during  the  fiscal  year  1938, 


(j)  ELRRGENCY  RELIEF,  AGRICULTURE— P'JBLI C  ROADS, 

HIGimYS,  ROADS,  ArU)  STREETS 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  estimated  obligations 
of  $9,651,230  for  1937  from  an  allotment  under  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1936,  to  construct,  surface,  resurface,  grade,  re¬ 
pair  or  improve  or  to  aid  in  constr-acting,  surfacing,  resurfacing,  grad¬ 
ing,  repairing  or  improving  highways,  roads  and  streets  and  work  incidental 
thereto,  including  bridges  located  thereon  T/hich  were  damaged  or  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  the  floods  of  1936, 

(k)  FEDERAL  EIvRRGENCY  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  UORKS 
(Supervision  of  miscellaneous  road  projects) 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  obligations  of  $122,552 
during  1937  and  estimated  obligatio'ns  of  $100,000  during  1938  and  $50,000 
during  1939  out  of  allotments  provided  by  the  Public  Works  Administration 
for  engineering,  inspection,  and  supervision  of  non-Foderal  road  projects. 


.ii 


(1)  PU3LIC  iTCPKS  ADIvUl'TISTSATIOP,  ALLOTMT  TO 
AG-EI  CUL'TUiS ,  PITBLI  C  PC  ADS,  19  35-1937 


The  schcdi'.le  suhmittcd  in  the  Budget  shows  obligations  duririg 
the  fiscal  year  1937  of  $111  for  the  improvement  of  roads  on  Government 
].and  at  Boltsvillc,  Md. 


(rn)  PATICPAL  IPDUSTPIAL  EEC0V3PY,  AGEICULTUIffi, 
BUREAU  OP  PUBLIC  ROADS,  1935-1937 


The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  obligations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1937  of  $88  for  the  improvement  of  roads  at  Bcltsville,  Ivid. 


T  *:  7 
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BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROAES 
PROJECT  STATSivIEMT  ( OR  BASIS  OF  EXPEI®! TUBES  ) 

The  follov/ing  tahle  shows  actual  expenditures  in  1937  and 
estimated  exp^-nditures  in  1938  and  1939  for  a.ll  purposes  under  total  funds 
acunini stered  hy  the  Bureau  of  Puhlic  Roads: 


EXP 

E  N  D  I  T  U  ; 

RES 

Actual, 

Estimated, 

Estimated, 

1937 

1933 

1939 

General  a,dministra.tion  .............. 

$.346 , 039 

$358,451 

$359,000 

Engineering,  supervision,  and  fiscaJ 

control  at  Washington  headquarters. 

945.522 

989.899 

971.000 

Engineering,  supervision,  and  in- 

spec t ion  at  field  headquarters: 
Regiona.1  Office  and  Hawaii  (head- 

quarters,  San  Francisco, 

Cp.1  i  f  nrni  a . . 

82,905 

79,620 

77,700 

District  ITo.  1  (headquarters. 

Portland,  Oregon):  States  of 
Montana,'  Oregon  and  Washington. .  . 

204,430 

199,208 

195,000 

District  Uo.  2  (headquarters,  San 

Francisco,  California,):  Sta-tos  of 
Arizona,  California,  and  ITevada. . 

228,570 

229,614 

225,000 

District  No.  3  (headquarters, 

Denver,  Colorado):  States  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  IS^^rijTiing, 

.  137,649 

105,478 

102,000 

District  No.  4  (headquarters, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota):  States  of 
Minnesota,  North  Dak:ota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin . . 

.  243,827 

235,835 

231,000 

District  No.  5  (hea,dqo.arters. 

Omaha,  Nehraska):  States  of  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nehro-ska. . . 

143,378 

141, 300 

136,000 

District  No.  6  (headqaa,rtcrs. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas):  States  of 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
and  Tp.xp r. . . . . 

267,197 

253,175 

256,000 

District  No.  7  (headq^oarters ,  ■ 

Chicago,  Illinois):  States  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  Michigan  . . 

155,538 

148,580 

144,000 

District  No.  8  (headquarters. 

Montgomery,  Alaoama):  States  of 
Alahama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee . 

264,449 

252,251 

248,000 

j; 

i' 


PP.OJ-SCT  STATSIvIPNT  (3:D=531DITURES)  Continued 


(4) 

(5) 


E  X 

P  E  N  D  I  T  U  P 

E  S 

Actual, 

Estimated, 

Estimated, 

District  No.  9  (headquarters,  Albany, 
New  York);  States  of  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  . 

District  No.  10  (headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C.);  States  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 

$291,750 

$298,102 

$294,000 

vania,  and  District  of  Columbia.... 
District  No.  11  (headquarters. 

139,818 

185,576 

181,000 

Juneau,  Ala.ska)  . 

District  No.  13  (hea,dquarters,  Ogden, 

29,797 

31,359 

31 , 000 

Utah):  States  of  Idaho  and  Utah.... 
District  No.  14  (headquarters. 

108,423 

117,285 

113,000 

SpartanDn.rg,  South  Co.rolino,): 
States  of  North  Crrolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  'fest 


Vi  rp’i  nia  . . . 

172,422 

174,870 

168,000 

District  Office,  Eastern  Parks  and 

Forests  (headquarters,  Washington, 

D.C.) . . . ^ . 

58,125 

56 , 530 

54,000 

Puerto  Pico  (headquarters,  San  Juan, 

Puerto  Pico) . . . . 

2.199 

12.140 

12.000 

Total,  Engineering,  supervision. 

and  inspection  at  "ield 

headquarters  . 2j 

l580,457 

2.531.934 

2.467.700 

Federal-aid  highway  progress  and 

transportation  maps  . . . . 

75.934 

95.750 

95. 000 

Investigations  of  highwa.y  materials  and 

structures : 

Investigations  of  nonbitominous  road 

materi'^ls  . 

53,403 

52,800 

53,000 

Investigations  of  bituminous  road 

materials  . 

49,870 

82,721 

52,200 

86,65 

52,000 

87,000 

Highway  subgrade  investigations . 

Investigations  of  structural  design 

of  pavement  and  brid-'^es  . 

52,080 

52,100 

62,000 

Cooperative  researcn  and  special 

investigations . 

42.856 

61.300 

61.000 

Total,  Investigations  of  highway 

materiats  and  structures  . 

280.935 

315 . 050 

315.000 
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P30JECT  STATSv3:PT  (E:>[?I1:DITUHES)  —  Contin-'aed. 


EXP 

E  H  D  I  T  U 

Ac  tual , 

Estimated, 

Investigations  of  highway  transporta¬ 
tion  prohlems; 

1937 

1938 

Highwa^y  planning  surveys: 

• 

Traffic  surveys  . . . 

$205,991 

$215,000 

Pinancial  survey  . 

96 , 068 

115, 305 

Road  inventory  . 

109,253 

139,130 

Road  life  surveys . 

13,438 

18,192 

General  . 

71.255 

30.073 

Total,  Highway  pl.anning  surveys 

497.005 

519.0'j0 

Highway  safety  studies  . 

59,340 

10,020 

General  highway  investigations ..... 
Total,  Investigations  of  high- 

32.570 

41 . 850 

way  transportation  problems.... 

588.915 

57  0  .  370 

Investigations  of  methods  and  cost  of 

highway  construction  and  maintenance 

Total  for  engineering,  supervision, 
research,  and  administration  (all 

59.114 

29,550 

items  above) .  4.875,916 

4. 891.504 

(9)  Pa;;ments  to  States  for  highway 

construction  .  541, 894, 708  2.68.  -881.  3l4 


(10) 

Construction  by  Bureau  of  public 
Roads  . 

8.778.289 

1^02S,447 

(11) 

Engineering,  Construction,  super- 

vision,  and  administration  of 
highway  work  for  other  Pederal 
agencies  . 

1 .644.755 

1, 555, 355 

(12) 

Total  expenditures  from  funds 

availa.ble  directly  to  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  . 

357.194.668 

283.437.721 

(13) 

Actual  and  estimated  expenditures 

by  other  Pederal  agencies  for 
work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bureau  of  public  Pnads: 

Public  Works  Administration  dockets 

13,326,176 

13,746,022 

Rational  Park  work  . 

8,822,286 

9,500,000 

Work-relief  highways,  P.W.A . 

3.071.901 

2.725.141 

Total  for  work  paid  for  by 
other  Pederal  agencies . . 

25.220.363 

25.971.163 

(14) 

Grand  total  of  work  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

382.415.031 

314.408.884 

RES 

Estimated, 

1939 


$180,000 

100,000 

130,000 

15,000 

26,000 

451,000 

10,000 

42.000 

505,000 


30,  000 


4,740,700 


154,528,500 


4,974, 587 


1,165,500 


165.409,087 


4, 000,000 
9,000,000 


13,000.000 


178,409,087 


I 
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BUREAU  OF  AGRI  CU7-.TUBAL  ENGINEERING 
(a)  C-EEERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Aoproj)riation  Act,  1938 . $37,600 

Badget  Estimate,  1939 .  37,600 


PROJECT  STATEIiSNT 


Project 

1937 

1933 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

C-  e  ne  ral  a-drn  i  ni  s  t  r a.  t  i  on  and 
"businnss  service . 

$37,570 

30 

$37,600 

$37,600 

Unobligated  hcLlance . 

Total  aup r op r i at i 0 n . 

37 , 500 

37,600 

37,600 

UOPK  Ul'JDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  covers  the  general  supervisory  work  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  accounting’,  recordirig,  and  administrative  correspondence 
work  in  the  Washington  office. 

(o)  A&RICULTUPAL  ENGINEERING  IIU/ESTIGATIONS 


Appropri  ati  on  Ac  t ,  1938 . $423 , 169 

Buvdget  Estimate,  1939 .  417,400 

Decrease .  5,769 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

1.  Advice  and  assistance . 

$27,700 

$27,700 

S27 , 700 

2.  Parm  irrigation  investiga- 

tions . 

99,896 

117,600 

112,191 

-$5,409(1 

3.  Farm  drainage  investigations 

41,912 

41,100 

40 , 740 

360(2 

4.  Fa^rm  mechanical  equipment... 

5.  Farm  buildings  and  related 

91, 533 

89,300 

89,300 

_  _  — 

investi  gations . 

6.  Machinery  for  processing 
farm  products  —  cotton 

72,464 

82,900 

82,900 

ginning . 

7.  Farm  operating  efficiency 

50,751 

51,200 

51,200 

—  —  — 

investigations . 

13 , 408 

13,369 

13,369 

_  _  _ 

Unobligated  balance . 

3,005 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation. . 

400,669 

423,169 

417,400 

-  5,769 
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DSCESASES 

The  decrease  of  $5,769  in  tnis  item  for  1939  consists  of: 

( 1 )  A  reduction  of  $5,409  for  "Duty  of  TJ’ater  Studies' '  under  Pro.lect 
2,  Earm  Irrig:a.tion  Investi;£:ations . 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $360  in  the  allotment  for  "rraina>c:e  of  su.?:ar 

cane  lands"  under  Project  3,  Farm  Dralnat^e  Investifations,  which,  is  made  possible 
"by  the  elimination  of  rental  charges  at  Houma,  Louisiana,  due  to  provision 
of  space  for  the  Bureau  in  new  la'boratory  building  which  is  being  erected 
at  that  point  by  Bijreau  of  Plant  Industry/  during  the  fiscal  year  1938. 


vTopjc  m'mR  THIS  approppjatioI': 


General.  —  The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  chiefly  of 
research  on  the  engineering  problems  of  agriculture.  These  problems  are 
included  in  the  fields  of  fanri  irrigation;  farm  drainage;  farm  machinery, 
farm  power,  and  rural  electrification;  farm,  buildings;  cotton  ginning; 
and  the  development  of  farm  lands  to  make  possible  their  most  economical 
and  effective  utilization.  On  request,  the  Bureau  also  renders  engineer¬ 
ing  service  to  other  bureaus  o.f  the  Departeent  with  respect  to  the  facilities 
and  equipment  required  in  their  work. 

!•  Advice  and  Assistance. — This  item  covers  such  irif ormational 
activities  as  preparation  of  Parmers'  Bulletins  and  leaflets,  the  prepar¬ 
ation  and  sending  out  of  plans  and  drawings  re  lading  to  farm  structures, 
the  handling  of  subject  matter  correspondence  with  the  public,  t'he 
propa.ration  of  motion  pictures,  and  such  other  activities  as  are  involved 
in  making  availcdble  to  the  public  information  to  be  applied  direct.  The 
project  does  not  include  technical  bulletins  presenting  results  of  re¬ 
search  as  such  bulletins  are  charged  against  the  particular  research  project 
involved. 

2.  Barm  Irrigation  Investiga.tions. — The  greatest  problem  facing 
irrigation  farmers  generally  throughout  all  the  "kTestern  States  is  the 
growing  scarcity  of  irrigation  water,  which  has  been  brought  about  through 
more  complete  settlement,  by  the  introduction  of  late-maturing  crops  such 
as  sugar  beets,  corn,  and  friuits  which  require  more  irrigation  water  than 
early  crops,  and  by  the  increasing  use  of  water  for  purposes  other  than 
agricultural.  This  problem  is  being  attacked  from  a  number  of  different 
angles,  the  first  being  the  economical  utilization  of  water  in  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  This  involves  the  determination  of  the  optimum  amount  of  irriga¬ 
tion  needed  for  different  field  crops  and  froits  and  of  the  best  method 
and  time  of  application  of  water  to  secure  the  best  results  under  differ¬ 
ent  crop,  soil,  and  climatic  conditions.  Secondly,  the  problem  of  de¬ 
creasing  losses  of  wa.ter  between  the  so-'orco  of  supply  and  the  point  of 
application  is  being  studied.  This  involves  studies  of  methods  of  de¬ 
creasing  losses  due  to  evaporation,  seepage,  and  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants 
in  canals  and  ditches.  Included  also  in  this  phase  is  the  design  and  in¬ 
vention  of  apparatus  for  accurately  measinring  the  quantity  of  water  de¬ 
livered  to  the  farmer  and  the  development  of  means  for  securing  the  econom¬ 
ical  conveyance  of  irrigation  water.  Another  point  of  attack  being  followed 
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is  the  increasing  of  the  supply  of  irrigation  water  hy  the  development  of 
pujnj5s  and  equipment  for  utilizing  underground  waters,  the  storage  under¬ 
ground  of  spring  flood  Irraters  for  later  use  hy  means  of  pumps,  and  the 
development  Of  diversion  dams  and  desilting  works  which  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  turn  flood  viaters,  which  v/ould  otherwise  he  lost,  directly  into 
irrigation  canals.  Finally,  possible  reductions  are  being  sought  in  the 
cost  to  the  farmer  of  irrigation  water.  Studies  now  under  way  cover 
methods  of  controlling  silt  deposits  in  reservoirs  and  canals,  the  design 
of  apparatus  for  the  removal  of  gravel  and  sand  from  canals,  and  the 
development  of  cheaper  methods  of  organizing  and  administering  irrigation 
districts  and  companies. 

This  project  includes  cooperative  snow  surveys  for  the  purpose  of 
forecasting  irrigation  water  supplies.  This  v/ork  is  of  great  value  to 
the  irrigation  farmer  whose  source  of  supply  is  mountain  snowfall,  in 
thed  it  enables  him  to  adapt  his  cropping  program  to  the  amount  of  water 
which  will  become  available  during  the  growing  season.  Tifater  shortages 
can  bo  predicted  before  they  occur  and  cropping  jjlans  can  be  made  before 
planting  time  to  fit  the  water  situation.  THiere  reservoirs  have  been 
constructed  on  a  stream,  the  water  sio-pply  forecast  as  the  result  of  snow 
sur\'eys  would  permit  the  operation  of  the  reservoir  to  the  best  advantage 
both  for  storage  and  as  a  means  of  flood  protection.  These  data  are  also 
used  in  conjunction  v-'ith  the  operation  of  hydraulic  plants  and  in 
considering  municipal  and  other  water  si-ipplies. 

3.  Farm  Drainage  Investigations.  —  The  m.ajor  problem  in  farm 
drainage  consists  of  the  development  of  better  methods  and  materials  for 
dradnage  of  lands  now  in  cultivation,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
drainage  of  different  soil  types,  the  draina,ge  requirements  of  different 
crops,  and  the  development  of  alkali- resistant  drain  tile.  Basic 
hydraulic  information  is  being  developed  v/hich  when  applied  to  the  design 
of  drainage  ditches,  tile  drains,  and  pumping  plants  will  resu.lt  in 
greater  efficiency  and  reduced  costs.  There  are  miOre  than  84,400,000 
acres  of  land  in  organized  drainage  enterprises  upon  which  more  than 
$680,000,000  has  been  expended  for  drainage  works.  Much  of  this  land  has 
been  classified  by  the  national  Resources  Committee  as  being  among  the 
best  farm  land  in  the  country.  In  connection  with  the  farming  of  these 
lands,  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  upon  which  work  is  being  done  is  the 
development  of  effective  and  economical  methods  of  maintaining  the  drainage 
works. 


4.  Farm  Mechanical  Equipment. — This  project  covers  all  the 
research  work  done  by  the  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  use  of  power  and 
machinery  on  the  farm.  It  includes  projects  having  for  their  objects  the 
development  of  better  methods  and  machines  for  the  production  and 
harvesting  of  the  staple  crops  grown  throughout  the  country,  special 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  studies  of  the  use  of  equipment  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn,  cotton,  and  sugar  beets.  Those  studies  have  been  under  Yiar/ 
for  several  years,  during  which  time  a  number  of  mechanical  devices  have 
been  developed  v/hich  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  machines  they 
replaced.  Combinations  of  planting  and  cultivating  methods  with 
particular  types  of  machines  have  been  developed. 
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In  cotton  production  the  results  of  six  years’  uork  show  definite¬ 
ly  that  the  costs  ca.n  he  materially  reduced  hy  choosing  the  right  combina¬ 
tion  of  methods  and  machinery.  For  example,  experimental  plots  on  one 
soil  type  showed  a  hi^ier  yield  of  cotton  and  better  fiber  characteristics 
where  a  few  simple  operations  were  perfoirned  as  compared  to  a  lovier  yield 
and  poorer  fiber  characteristics  where  a  much  more  elaborate  seed  bed  was 
prepared. 

Critical  studies  are  being  conducted  at  the  Farm  Tillag;e  Machinery 
Laboratory  with  several  types  of  plows  and  discs  operated  at  a  number  of 
speeds  and  in  several  soil  types  to  determine  the  component  forces  which 
go  to  make  up  the  draft  of  the  tool  as  well  as  to  note  such  effects  on 
the  soil  as  pulverization,  throw  compaction,  etc.  This  will  be  of  material 
aid  in  the  design  of  tools  bettor  adapted  for  use  at  the  increasing  tractor 
speeds.  Plow  shape  studies  are  to  be  m.ade  and  correlated  with  performance. 
This  will  aid  in  the  development  of  smtable  shapes  for  plows  to  handle 
so-called  push  soils  as  well  as  those  necessary  for  other  difficult  soils. 
Middle  busters,  sweeps,  cultivo.tor  shovels,  etc.,  are,  in  turn,  to  be 
studied  0.S  time  permits  so  that  their  design  may  be  improved  to  better 
enable  them  to  stand  up  under  the  severe  conditions  of  the  Southeast. 

The  Yiork  with  sugar  beets  has  res'olted  in  the  development  of  a 
type  of  machine  for  thinning  beets,  which  promises  to  be  so  successful  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  hand  labor  required  as  to  maice  it  unnecessary  to 
annually  iraport  large  numbers  of  laborers  from  foreign  countries  for 
beet  production.  Beet  harvesters  have  been  studied  for  the  past  several 
years  until  now  one  type  has  been  evolved  which  seem.s  to  be  commercially 
acceptable.  This  machine  lifts  and  tops  the  beets  and  discharges  the 
beets  and  tops  into  separate  rows  or  piles. 

A  special  study  is  beir^g  made  of  machinery  for  distributing 
fertilizer  for  different  crops  and  under  different  soil  and  climate 
conditions.  This  project  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  B-ureau 
of  Plant  Industr;;,^  and  thirteen  State  experiment  stations.  Some  experi¬ 
mental  machines  have  been  constructed  which  promise  to  give  excellent 
results  in  increased  crop  production,  due  to  the  proper  placing  and 
distribution  of  fertilizer.  Farm  machinery  manufacturers  are  following 
these  developments  and  have  already  incorporated  certain  features  in 
their  machines  from  which  the  farmers  are  deriving  much  benefit. 

Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  development  of  mechanical 
mieans  for  the  control  of  insect  pests,  including  the  corn  borer,  and 
insects  attacking  orchards,  vineyards,  and  truck  crops.  This  work  is 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
and  has  already  resulted  in  the  development  of  machines  and  implements, 
or  attachments  to  the  same,  which  have  been  very  effective  in  destroying 
these  insect  pests.  Various  t^-'pes  of  equipment  have  been  designed  for 
applying  insecticides  for  the  control  of  harmful  or  injurious  insects 
and  various  types  of  spraying  equipment  have  been  studied  in  connection 
with  this  work.  One  type  of  vapor  spraying  seems  especially  promising. 
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Ur.der  the  v.’Ork  pro.iect  "Utilization  and  Cost  of  Farm  Power  and 
Machinciy"  stiidics  on  the  harvesting  of  pyrothrum  are  to  he  continued  and 
experiments  conducted  on  artificial  drying  of  the  flowers  of  the  plant  to 
permit  easier  handling  and  safer  storing.  Studies  on  sweet  potato  plant¬ 
ing  and  haivesting,  started  in  a  preliminary  way  this  year,  are  to  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  connection  with  the  Sta,rch  Plant  at  Lanrol,  Mississippi.  Because 
of  the  advent  of  the  one-plow  tractor  and  the  changes  brought  ahenat  hy  the 
increasing  use  of  rahher  tires  on  both  tractors  and  field  equipment, 
studies  arc  to  he  undortaiicn  on  farm  power. 

5.  Pairni  Buildings  and  Related  Investigations. — This  work  includes 
investigations  designed  to  develop  better  and  more  efficient  farm  struc¬ 
tures  for  all  uses.  Surveys  in  1934  indicated  that  one-sixth  of  all 
farm  houses  had  deteriorated  to  a  point  where  they  should,  he  replaced  hy 
new  buildings  and  that  the  needed  expenditures  for  bringing  the  remairiing 
five-sixths  to  a  desirable  standard  would  run  into  billions  of  dollars. 
Observations  during  the  past  year  and  detailed  surveys  of  small  districts 
indicate  that  little  progress  in  farm  building  rehabilitation  hs.s  yet  been 
made,  a,nd.  that  there  is  a  tremendous  accumulated  volume  of  repair  and  re¬ 
building  required.  To  assist  farmers  to  determine  the  value  of  Vrcrious 
kindcs  of  improvements,  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  a.nd 
the  Biareau  of  Agricr.ltural  Eiogineering  are  measuring  conditions  which 
affect  the  use,  comfort,  and  lightirjg  of  typical  farm  homes  a.nd  are  study¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  improvements.  Remodeling  of  the  first  two  homes  studied 
has  been  completed  by  the  owners,  and  measurements  are  being  made  in  the 
improved  houses  to  determine  the  benefits  that  have  been  obtained.  Similar 
work  on  other  tjpes  of  houses  is  in  progress.  In  Georgia,  where  high 
temperatures  affect  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  persons,  animals,  and 
stored  products,  methods  of  controlling  temperatures  in  buildings  by 
structural  and  other  simple  means  are  being  investiga.ted  by  the  University 
of  Georgia  and  this  Bureau.  Studies  of  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal 
and  of  heating  and  cooking  equipment  for  farm  use  are  also  being  conducted. 
A  survey  of  farm  fences,  showing  the  need  for  a  large  amount  of  fence 
repairs  and  rebuilding  ho.s  recently  been  made,  and  a  bulletin  giving  the 
most  up-to-date  information  on  this  subject  is  being  prepared. 

Studies  on  the  storage  of  farm  products  deal  v/ith  various  crops. 
Potato  stora.ge  is  being  stu.died  in  lAaine  and  Michigan;  corn  storage  in 
Iowa  rnd  Illinois;  apple  storage  in  Virginia,  and  the  design  of  silos 
in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey »  The  ?/ork  also  includes  laboratory  measu.re- 
ments  of  the  heat  developed  by  stored  products  and.  studies  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  fru-its  and  vegetables  and  of  the  cooling  of  milk  on  farms. 

To  make  generally  available  to  farmers  the  results  of  research 
work  dealing  with  farm  structures,  the  12  Northeastern  State  agricultural 
colleges  and.  this  Bureau  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of 
more  than  100  plans  selected  for  special  merit,  for  the  use  of  farmers, 
extension  workers,  lumber  dealers,  and  rural  contractors  and  builders. 

The  plans  illustrated  are  made  available  through  the  extension  services 
of  the  cooperating  colleges.  A  similar  service  for  the  eleven  far 
Western  states  is  now  in  piuparation  and  one  for  the  Southern  States  is 
contemplated.  The  Middle  West  is  already’'  served  by  the  Mid-West  plan 
service  inaugurated  in  1933. 
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6 .  Machinery  for  Processing  Pam  Products,  -  Cotton  Ginning;.  -  - 
T7ork  under  this  project  consists  of  experimental  laboratory  studies 
dosigiicd  to  improve  the  equipment  and  methods  employed  in  ginning  cotton. 
Under  a  special  appropriation  heretofore  made  by  Congress  a  cotton 
ginning  laboratory  has  been  built  o,t  Stoneville,  Mississippi,  and  ex¬ 
perimental  ginnim  is  in  progress.  Preliminary  investigations  have 
indicated  certain  parts  of  the  process  that  apparently  should  be  studied 
first  and  these  are  now  being  investigated.  To  secure  the  benefits  that 
can  rea,sonab]-y  be  expected  from  this  project  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  work  over  a  period  of  years.  The  project  is  being  conducted 
in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  A  cotton  drier 
which  was  developed  in  connection  with  this  project  has  been  placed  in 
production  by  several  manufacturers.  It  is  provirjg  to  be  both  efficient 
and  economica.l. 

7.  Parra  Operating  Efficiency  Investigations. — This  project  has 
for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  operating  efficiency  of  farms. 

It  is  evident  that  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fields,  the  condition  of 
the  fields  as  regards  wet  spots,  steep  hillsides,  and  stumps  and  stones, 
and  the  kind  and  amount  of  crops  raised  must  be  considered  in  determining 
the  tj^’pe  and  size  of  farm  ma,chinery  which  should  be  used.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  individual  farm  be  treated  as  a  unit,  with  all  the  inter¬ 
locking  elements  of  the  fa.rm  business  in  proper  relationship.  In  order 
to  secure  such  a  balanced  farming  program,  this  project  is  being  carried 
on  in  cooperation  with  farm  management  authorities.  The  investigations 
hove  involved  the  making  of  complete  surveys  of  a  number  of  farms  v/hich 
are  typice.l  of  a  section  or  Stcato.  A  complete  farm  program  is  then  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  benefits  which  will  be  received  by  the  farmer  are  deter¬ 
mined  after  the  improvements  are  made.  To  illustrate  the  necessity  for 
tnis  project,  preliminary  sum/eys  have  shown  that  on  18  farms  in  northern 
Minnesota,  containing  a  total  of  181  fields,  the  average  size  of  field 
was  4  acres;  on  10  farms  in  one  county  in  Perth  Carolina  there  were  218 
fields  having  an  average  size  of  2.03  acres.  It  is  obvious  that  modern 
equipment  can  not  be  used  and  low-cost  methods  of  production  employed 
under  these  conditions.  It  has  been  found  that  by  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive  rearrangement  the  average  size  of  fields  on  the  farms  studied 
could  be  more  than  doubled.  Tliis  project  is  considered  to  have  great 
possibilities  from  the  standpoint  of  effective  utilization  of  land  novr 
under  cultivation. 
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EIvZERGENCY  EUETDS 
( 1 )  Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1937 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1938 

Public  Dorks  Allotments  (Ea,tional 

Industrial  Recovery  Act)  : 

Rio  Grande  Joint  investigations: 

To  develop  basic  irk'ormation  regard¬ 
ing  the  use  of  irrigation  nater  on 
the  upper  Rio  Grande.  (Transferred 
from  Rational  Resources  Committee) . 

$30 , 720 

Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  1935 

Public  Dorks  Administration)  : 

Physical  improvements  at  farm  tillage 
experimental  laboratory  Auburn, 

Alabama  (completion  of  nork  begun 
in  1934-) . 

16,808 

$130 

Total,  Direct  Allotments  . 

47, 528 

130 

( 2)  Indirect  Allotments 
(Einanced  through  other  Government  Agencies) 


Projects 


Obligated, 

1937 


Estimated 
ohli  gations , 
1938 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 


Emergency 


5  on  s  e  rv  at  ion  T7o  rk 


(authorized  by  Act  of  Iviarch  31, 
1933  as  amended;  allotment 
throu^i  T^ar  Department)  : 

Dork  b^/  engineers  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Engineering  mak¬ 
ing  research  investigations  and 
directing  and  supervising  the 
operation  of  Civilian  Gonserva,- 
tion  Corps  camps  engaged  in  the 
maintenance  of  drainage  improve¬ 
ments  . 


4;o 


6,19< 


$75,000 


$75,000 


'  7 
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PASSElyGER-CAiffiYING  VEHICLES 

The  authorisation  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
for  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,!  Engineering  contemplates  an  increase  of 
$1,575  ($5,000  in  1938,  $4,375  estimated  for  1939).  This  will  ponTiit 
the  needed  replacement  of  7  vehicles  at  a  net  average  cost  of  $625  each 
when  exchange  allowances  are  taken  into  account. 

Hie  automobile  is  practically  indispensable  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  Bureau's  work,  since  a  great  many  of  the  points  visited  are  in  re¬ 
mote  areas  Yihere  public  transportation  facilities  are  very  limited  and  in 
m.any  cases  not  at  all  available.  The  Bureau  has  many  experimental  projects 
located  on  priva.tely- owned  farms,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  that  em¬ 
ployees  go  from  farm  to  farm  in  checking  up  on  these  projects.  An 
automobile  mrAes  it  possible  to  visit  a  number  of  farms  in  a  day.  Public 
conveyances  are  not  available  for  such  trips.  Records  kept  over  a  series 
of  years  indicate  that  the  average  per-mile  cost  of  a  Government- owned 
car,  figuring  in  the  purchase  price  and  all  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses  uo  to  the  time  it  is  turned  in  as  no  longer  serviceable  and  then 
deducting  the  exchange  allowance,  is  about  3  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cost  of  hiring  personally- owned  vehicles  averages  about  4  cents  per  mile 
and  for  hiring  commercial  cars  from  10  to  15  cents  per  mile. 

TTith  the  exception  of  two  automobiles  which  have  been  operated  over 
exceedingly  rough  country  or  which  developed  serious  mechanical  defects 
after  a  comparatively  short  period  of  use,  the  cars  to  be  replaced  were 
purchased  in  1931  and  1932.  These  machines  have  been  operated  under 
practically  all  conditions  of  use,  ranging  from  city  streets  to  extremely 
rough  forest  trails.  Their  average  performance  as  of  June  30,  1937  was 
approximately  52,000  miles,  and  considerably  more  mileage  will  be  added 
before  they  are  actually  turned  in.  In  the  experience  of  the  Bureau, 
cars  will  not  operate  efficiently  or  economically  beyond  this  mileage, 
and  it  appears  to  be  distinctly  in  the  best  interests  of  the  work  to 
turn  them  in  during  the  fiscal  year  1939,  as  herein  provided. 
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BU3EAU  OF  AG-RICULTUIIA.L  ECONOMICS 


(a)  salaries  and  expenses  -  PEEAIIBLE 


Changes  in  Lan^?J-age 

The  introductory  paragraph  lor  "Salan-ios  and  Expenses"  is  o^mended 
in  the  Piid-^’et  estimate  to  make  the  langaago  conform  to  the  more  general¬ 
ly  accepted  phroiseology  used  clsoT/’horc  in  the  appropriation  Act.  It  is 
hclieved  that  insertion  of  authority  for  the  employment  of  "persons  and 
means"  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  will  permit  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  detailed  oojective  itemization  and  give  all  needed  general 
authority  for  the  work  prosecuted  under  this  appropriation. 

(h)  GSIfEML  ADMINISTRATIVE  EIP=SNSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  . $236,306 

Bn.dget  Estimate,  1939  .  336 , 506 


PROJECT  STATI 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and  Business 
service . . . 

$236,042 

264 

$236 , 306 

$235,306 

Unohli  pat.rd  Balance. .  . . 

Total  appropriation . 

236 , 306 

236,306 

236,306 

WORK  UITDER  T"-W  S  APPROPRIATION 

The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  provide  for  the  general 
a.dininistr-^tion  of  the  entire  Bureau.  It  covers  the  activities  of  the 
chief  and  assistant  chiefs  of  the  Bureau  in  formulating  general  policies 
to  oc  acted  upon  hy  the  va,rious  divisions  of  the  Bur'^au,  as  well  as  the 
direction  and  general  supervision' of  all  the  research,  service,  anid 
regulatory  work.  The  appropriation  also  covers  the  various  service  units 
connected  with  the  lusincss  administration  of  the  Bureau. 
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(c)  J'AH.i  MA?TAG0/ISFT  Al^L  PRACTICE 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  .  $376,580 

Bo-dgct  Estimate,  1939  .  3  56,560 

Decrease . . 20 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEI'CPfT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1933 

( Estimated) 

Decrease 

1.  ./Agricultural  finance  studies 

$71,943 

$74,977 

$74,977 

2.  Economic  studies  of  land  use 

3.  Earm  population  ."'.nd  rural 

73,540 

9.'’,840 

77,840 

-  $15,000(1) 

life  studies . 

32,877 

43,535 

43,635 

_  _  _ 

4.  E-rm  maxagement  studies . 

152,431 

135 , 128 

160 , 128 

5,000(2) 

Unoh ligated  hc.lance . 

25,739 

-  -  - 

-  _  - 

-  -  - 

T  ot  al  apn  rop  ri  ati  on . 

356,580 

375,580 

356, 530 

-  20 , 000 

DE  C  ..riD  A  bi  S 

There  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  $20,000  in  tlii  s  item  for  1939, 
as  follovTs: 

( 1)  An  apparent  reduction  of  $15,000  under  the  project  "Economic 
studies  of  land  use",  "but,  since  $10,000  is  proposed  to  oe  tro.nsf erred 
to  tne  aprjropriation  "So.lr.ries,  Office  of  tlio  Secretary"  in  connection 
v/itli  tne  cstaoli  sliment  of  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination,  there  is 
a  not  reduction  of  $5,000  in  ?;orking  funds  under  this  project. 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $5,000  under  the  project  "Earm  management  studies ' ' . 

Loth  of  these  reductiurs  y.ui].  oe  met  hy  curtailment  of  activities 
and  reduction  in  operating  eaxienditv.rec. 

UCRL  JRDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOL 

General. — This  appropriation  deals  vrlth  the  economics  of  fain 
production,  including  t;s^es  of  farming  and  the  factors  which  determine 
the  type  in  various  geographic  units.  Uork  is  ca.rried  on  to  d-oterminc 
the  most  effective  form  of  orgarn.  zation  of  farms,  including  size,  crops 
and  livestock  grov/n,  financia,!  ai'id  lalor  organization,  and  other  masters 
concerning  tne  farm  as  an.  economic  producing  unit.  Analyses  arc  mad-O  of 
the  prohlcms  of  farm-mortgage  financing  and  production  and  .marketing  credit. 
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tomcat  ion  is  studied  ,and  information  putiliGhed  on  trends  in  t.ox 
Durdens,  fam  tome  dclinquonc-/,  oud  possiDlo  fairi-tax  reductions  through, 
ocononios  in  raral  govornnent  and  other  means.  Studies  of  fci.rn  insurance, 
farm  popul'i.tion  novements,  stonido.rds  of  living,  and  various  other  f.arn 
pro  Dions  arc  •^.Iso  made.  Hcsea.rch  work  on  land  ccono’''ics  is  directed 
toward  r.ssi sto.ncc  in  f oir'iulo.ting  a  definite,  consistent  and  unified  land 
policy  triat  vdll  provide  a  planned  utilization  of  -all  land  resources. 

1.  Agricultural  Finance  Studies. — -This  project  covers  studies  of 
farm  credit,  farm  taxation,  and  farrii  insurance. 

Through  the  credit  studies  information  is  obtained  and  made  avail¬ 
able  on  amounts,  distribution,  ar-d  trends  of  farm-mortgage  debt;  prevail¬ 
ing  costs  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  loans  from  each  soisrce,  factors 
affecting  terms,  and  conditions  of  production  and  mortgage  credit;  in¬ 
fluences  of  nonctaiT  policies  upon  supply  and  cost  of  credit  for  agri¬ 
culture;  the  place  of  merchant  credit  in  farm  finaaice;  the  relation  of 
typos  of  farming  to  the  sr.pply  of  production  credit,  etc. 

Infor.'iation  on  the  extent  of  farm-mortgage  indebtedness,  more 
complete  than  any  hitherto  obt.aincd,  has  boon  secured  through  a.  coopera.- 
tivc  project  with  the  Census  Bureau,  under  which  over  400,000  special 
schedules  were  sent  out  to  farm  land  owners.  This  study  revealed  that 
the  estimated  total  of  f an’m-mortgage  indebtedness  declined  from 
$9,214,278,000  in  1930  to  $7, 645', 091 ,000  in  1935.  This  study  also  re¬ 
vealed  a  marked  shift  in  the  farm-mortgage  holdirgs  of  v.arious  lending 
agencies.  On  January  1,  1928,  the  Bederal  land  banks  held  12.1  percent 
of  the  estimated  farm-mortgage  debt,  v,hereas  these  institutions,  together 
with  the  La.nd  BanAc  Comi;7i ssioncr ,  held  32.7  percent  of  the  total  in  1935. 
During  the  same  period  the  proportion  of  the  total  mortgage  debt  held  by 
life  insurance  companies  decreased  from  22.9  percent  to  16.3  percent. 

These  data  further  revealed  that  34.5  percent  of  all  farms  wore  mortga.gcd 
as  of  January  1,  1935.  Barms  opc-rabed  by  owners  wore  more  frequently 
nortga.ged  than  tenant  farres,  the  respective  percentages  being  41.5  and 
25.2  percent.  A  project  in  cooperobion  with  the  Works  Progress  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  now  tafoulating  recordings  of  farm  mortgages  filed  ojid  re- 
lca,scd  from  data,  obtained  in  about  900  counties  in  all  48  Stobes. 

Deports  showing  the  amount  of  outstanding  agricultural  loans  of 
commercial  barJ's  are  being  issued  tvdee  each  year,  bringing  up  to  date 
the  more  comprehensive  survey  conducted  in  1934  in  cooporation  with  the 
three  supervising  barking  agoncies.  A  comparison  of  the  experience  of 
17  Wisconsin  bai'ks  in  liquidating  various  kinds  of  loans  to  farmers  and 
to  oth  ;rs  has  Just  been  concluded.  Bulletins  dealing  with  Bedcral  seed 
loans,  farm  barkruptcics,  and  demand  deposits  of  country  banks  have  also 
been  issued. 

The  increasingly  heavy  burden  of  taocat ion  upon  the  farmer  led  the 
Bureau  of  A;.^ri cultural  Economics  to  institute  studies  of  the  farm-taxa¬ 
tion  problem  in  1924.  Since  1927  data  have  been  gathered  continuously 
a.nd  have  been  in  great  demand  by  State  and  Bederal  agencies  and  agri¬ 
cultural  v;o  rke  rs . 
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Tho  S^areora  olDta-ins  information  oy  States  of  (l)  average  tao^  per 
aero  on  farm  Iraid,  (2)  total  taxes  paid  on  farm  property,  and  (3)  rela¬ 
tion  of  taxes  to  value  of  farra  real  estate  since  1913.  Estimates  have 
oecn  obtained  also  oy  States  of  tho  amount  of  ru.ral  tax  delinquency  each 
year  from  1928  to  1932,  a'nounts  of  delinqiient  taxes  paid  each  year, 
acreage,  asses sed  valuation,  t^^pes  of  property  involved,  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  delinquency.  Corresponding  information  is  oeing 
obtained  also  on  tax  sales,  records  of  land  transfers,  and  other  data. 

The  currer.t  fa,rm  real-cstafe  tax  per  $100  of  real  estate  value,  accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  studies,  declined  slightly  between  the  1934  and  1935 
levies,  due  to  an  increase  in  real  estate  values.  Likewise  farm  income 
increased  significantly  in  1933  and  1934,  thus  showing  a  reduction  in 
taxes  in  relc-tion  to  income,  although  the  tax  per  acre  has  increased 
slightly.  The  Bureau's  series  of  annual  fatrni  reaf-estafe  tax  figU-rcs 
since  1913  has  been  extended  throu^  the  tax  yeax  1935.  The  index  moraber 
for  thaf  year  stands  at  154  percent  of  the  1913  base.  Collection  of 
data  for  compnfation  of  the  1936  index  number  in  now  in  progress. 

The  fai-n- insurance  studies  deal  with  problems  of  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  for  farmers  of  the  followir^g  t^'pes:  (l)  "all-risk"  crop  insurance, 
(2)  hail  insurance,  (3)  windstorm  insu.rance,  (4)  fire  insurance,  (5) 
livestock  insurance,  ( S)  accident  incnrance.  They  include  investigation 
of  fane  hazards  against  which  insurance  is  written  or  possibly  could  be 
written  and  means  of  eliminating  such  hazards,  as,  for  example,  farm 
fire-protection  measures. 


Principal  emphasis  in  the  past  and  current  year  has  been  upon 
actuarial  studies  for  "ell-risk"  insurance  to  determine  necessary  premiu.i 
rates  and  upon  the  consideration  of  plans  for  such  insu.ranco. 

2.  Economic  Stiidies  of  Land  Use. —  The  land-use  studies  of  this 
Bureau  are  essentially  of  a  research  character,  designed  to  axcomplish 
the  f.act-finding  and  analysis  necessary  to  provide  a  sound  foundation 
for  the  various  practiccal  steps,  centered  chiefly  under  Title  III  of 
the  Baaikhoad-Jones  Earm  Tenaut  Act,  involved  in  actively  establishing 
purchase  areas,  acquiring  title  to  land,  arranging  for  its  management, 
and  guiding  readjustments  in  land  use. 

Cooperative  studies  are  carried  on  with  State  and  local  agencies 
directed  tovfard  the  identification  of  those  situations  where  the  rural 
population  pattern  is  poorly  adjusted  to  land  resources  so  as  to  gu.ide 
the  application  of  the  land-use  adjustment  T^rograms,  and  also  toward 
the  idontificction  of  areas  offering  superior  opportunities  for  creat¬ 
ing  new  farms  so  as  to  increoue  the  effectiveness  of  tho  raral  sottlo- 
ment  activity.  The  problems  involved  in  giving  effect  to  desirable  re¬ 
adjustments  and  the  adaptability  of  measures  for  bringing  about  such 
adjustments  or  for  preventing  ma.l.adjustments  under  given  situations  are 
being  studied  in  order  to  determine  desirchle  public  policies  for 
facilitating  the  rco-djustments  found  desirable. 

The  tenancy  situation,  especially  in  the  South,  has  become  acute 
and  is  a  significant  factor  in  any  program  related  to  rational  land  use 
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and  ?.~ri cultural  adjustment.  Research  ■work  relat-ting  to  fam  tenancy  is 
Doing  directed  to  noet  the  needs  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Pam  Security  Administradion  in  connection  -with  its  programs 
under  the  Parlche ad- J o no s  Pa, rm  Tenant  Act. 

Por  the  purpose  of  pro’/iding  a  critical  and  unhiased  appraisal  of 
current  changes  in  the  farm  real  estate  situation,  an  annual  survey  is 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  ch.anges  in  farm  values  and  in 
the  frequency  of  voluntary  and  forced  sales  of  farms,  together  viith  an 
analysis  of  the  effects  on  values  of  such  factors  as  income,  tarnation, 
credit  policies,  methods  of  haudlirig  distressed  farm  real  esta^te,  and 
other  ecc'-nomic  factors.  The  eleventh  nurnher  of  the  series  "The  Parm 
Heal  Pstade  Situation",  covering  the  year  1935-36,  has  heen  puhlished, 
and  ]prcpara.tion  of  the  report  for  1936-37  is  in  progress.  Coopi^ration 
is  entended  to  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  in  con¬ 
nection  v/ith  land  appraisal  and  other  aspects  of  land  use  as  a  pa-rt  of 
land  a.cquisition  and.  flood  control  programs. 

3,  Parm  Population  and  Hural  Life  Studios.--  Information  is  com¬ 
piled  on  the  trends  of  farm  population,  the  causes  of  riovements  to  and 
from  the  farm  and  other  economic  aspects  of  population  shifts,  includii-^g 
an  annual  estinade  of  the  numher  of  persons  living  on  farms.  Populodion 
nigrrdion  is  a  vital  factor  in  maintaining  the  halance  hetwcon  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industria,!  activities,  and  iieformation  on  the  subject  ha.s  heen 
eagerly  sou^it  by  agricultural  workers  thrcpaghout  the  United  States. 
Population  research  underlies  land-use  planning,  rural  rehabilitation, 
and  agricultural  adjustments.  Expenditures  for  living  have  been  obtained 
and  analyzed  as  an  index  to  the  economic  situation  in  various  localities. 

4.  Parm  Management  Studies.  —  Studies  are  made  of  farms  and- 
ranch^s  in  actual  operation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  ho?/  farms 
can  be  organiized  as  to  size,  kinds  of  crops,  combinution  of  crops  a.nd 
livestock,  type  of  pov/er  and  equipment,  etc.  ,  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  To  this  end  the  whole  physical  and  financial  organization  and 
oporadion  of  the  farm  is  studied  by  obtaining  data  from:  representative 
farmers  in  different  farming  areas  as  a  basis  for  developing  general 
and  specific  pirinciplcs  of  good  farm  organization  and  operation. 

As  a  result  of  this  ?/ork  the  Bureau  is  able  to  point  out  adjust¬ 
ments  in  systems  of  farming  and  in  farm  practices  that  may  be  made  by 
individual  farmers  aiid  in  various  t;y-p2e-of-f arming  areas  and  regions  to 
reduce  costs,  increase  net  returns,  and  in  the  long  run  enable  farmers 
to  mcke  a  bettor  living,  conserve  their  fai^m  resources  and  as  a  group 
bring  about  a  more  permanent  and  stable  agriculture.  As  a  basis  for 
such  rcconiimondations  there  must  be  adequate,  continuous  facts  relating 
to  the  orgardzation  and  operation  of  farms  in  each  type- of- farming  o.reo. 
in  the  ccrantry.  Bach  information  supplies  also  a  factual  basis  for  es¬ 
tablishing  auction  progr/ims  that  will  bring  about  in5)rovcmerd s  in  present 
conditions  and  thod  will  be  helpful  in  preventing  recurrences  of  uic- 
dosirable  conditions. 
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The  vfork  of  the  Division  is  carried  or.  very  largely  in  cooperation 
with  the  Agricn.lteiral  Aljnstraent  Administration,  the  Soil  Coyisorvation 
Service,  State  agricultural  enperiment  stations,  and  other  agencies,  in 
order  that  the  farm-management  work  of  the  Bureau  may  he  directed  toward 
the  central  objective  of  bringing  about  desirable  systems  of  farming 
that  Yfill  conserve  farm  resources  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  fari-icr 
to  maintain  or  increase  his  farm  income. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  general  objective,  studies  are  made  by  type- 
of-farning  areas  in  the  United  States  va  th  special  reference  to  problems 
of  3.gricultural  a.djustment  as  they  affect  the  farmers,  individua,lly  and 
collectively.  Information  is  gathered,  compiled,  analyzed,  and  published, 
or  n.ade  avrllo-ble  by  other  means,  to  individw.al.  farmers  and  to  action 
agencies  of  the  Government  on  f am-nanc.go:ient  problems  relating  to  soil 
mamgenent,  efficiency  in  production,  desirable  econoi.iic  farr.iing  units, 
effects  of  agricultural- adjustment  programs  on  the  farmer's  opportn.nity 
of  maintaining  his  income,  etc.  Costs  of  producing  individurA  comr.ioditics 
a,nd  of  oporo.ting  the  farm  as  a.,  unit  are  ;;.ado  a,  part  of  the  program  of  re- 
sea.rch.  Bigu.res  ore  published  annu-.lly  for  separate  regions  and  greups 
of  producers  on  the  cost  of  producing  a  number  of  the  principal  agricul¬ 
tural  x^roducts.  Farthermore,  in  nariy  of  the  studies  of  desirable  systems 
of  faming  and  needed  adjustments  costs  and  returns  are  given  a  prominent 
place . 


Uith  reference  to  this  field  of  research,  the  Bureau's  obligation 
to  farmers  as  individuals  and  as  groups  can  be  met  most  effectively  through 
fundaimental  research  in  fa.rm  management  that  has  specific  application  to 
problems  of  the  individual  farmer  and  broad,  general  application  in  formu¬ 
lating  Government  policies  and  programs  that  in  the  end  necessarily  affects 
all  farmers,  individually  and  collectively. 


EIvBRGEUCY  FUNDS 


Projects 


Em.:;rgencv  Belief  Act,  1936 : 

Survey  of  farm  mortgages,  land  va,lues 
and  trn/nsfers,  and  farm  taxes . . 


Emergency  Belief  Act,  1957 : 

Assistcjice  for  Educationa.l,  Professional , 
and  Clerical  Persons : 

Survey  of  farm  mortgages,  land  values 
and  transfers,  and  farm  taxes. 

Admi ni st native  Exp ense s . 


Total 


Obligated, 

1937 


$2,002,330 


2,002,330 


Estimated 
obli gat ions, 
1938 


$191,483 
5,  000 


19  6,483 
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(d)  MASKZTIITG-  AM)  DISTRIBUTING  FAB/I  PRODUCTS 


Appropriation -A-ct ,  1938  $808,650 

Budget  Estimate,  1839  .  823 , 650 

Increase .  15,000 


PROJECT  STATM'IENT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

( Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Eruits  and  vegetables,  market¬ 
ing  research  on . 

$50,643 

$55,229 

$55,229 

2.  Livestock,  mea^ts,  and  wool, 
marketing  research  on . 

57,675 

68,078 

108,078 

+  $40,000(1) 

3.  Dairy  and  poultry  products, 
marketing  research  on . 

23,342 

25,209 

25,209 

4.  Hay,  feed,  and  seed,  m.arketing 
research  on . 

53,063 

54,000 

54,000 

5.  Cotton  marketing  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  research . 

49,373 

50 , 410 

50 , 410 

6.  Cotton  standards,  testing,  and 
gi  nni  ng  re  se  a  r ch . 

141,086 

176,932 

156,932 

-  20,000(2) 

7.  Grain  standardization  and  mar¬ 
keting  research . 

66,864 

71,685 

71,686 

8.  Analysis  and  statistical  re¬ 
search  on  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  n  nd  tnonds.  . . 

125 , 500 
34,570 

93,720 

125, 518 
42 , 500 

93,924 

120 , 518 
42,500 

93,924 

-  5,000(3) 

9.  Genorn.3  r.irri'et.i  na’  st.ndi  ns.  .... 

.0.  Outlook  reports  on  the  agricut 
turnl  sitoation . 

.1.  Inteinprotation  and  dissemino- 
tion  of  informo.tion  on  market¬ 
ing  research . 

44,539 

45,164 

45, 154 

Unobligo.ted  balance . 

15,774 

_  _  _ 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation . 

756,154 

808,650 

823, 650 

■■+  15,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  increase  of  $15,000  in  this  item  for  1939  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  a,X)pa.rent  increase  of  $40,000  under  the  project  "Marketing 
research  on  livestock,  meats,  and  y/ool",  to  be  used  for  continuing  the 
work  now  being  done  under  the  special  item  "Uool  marketing  studies",  for 
which  $50,000  is  available  for  1938,  Uith  the  elimination  of  the  latter 
item  in  1939,  hov/ever,  there  is  an  actual  reduction  of  $10,000  in  total 
working  funds  for  the  wool  marketing  work. 
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(  2 )  A  decrease  of  $20,000  under  the  pro ,1oct  ’’Cotton  standards , 

tostinff, _ and  Alnninfi-  research."  An  increase  of  $35,000  \7as  provided  in 

the  1938  appro'orisAion  Act  for  laboratory  conditioning  equipment  (con¬ 
stant  tomperaturo  and  hiimidity  control)  for  the  recently  constractcd 
building  in  Washington  v^hich  houses  the  cotton  division  of  the  Bureau. 
Since  the  estimates  were  made  a  year  ago  prices  of  this  t^/q)e  of  equipment 
have  incrccased  greatly.  The  3n.rc-ou  has  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
securing  bids  for  this  equipment,  and  the  complete  installation  cajinot 
be  made  witli  funds  made  available  for  1938.  A  decrease  of  $20,000  is 
therefore  being  shov/n  in  this  item  instead  of  $35,000  as  had  been  contem¬ 
plated. 


The  equi’xjment  will  be  used  for  classing  rooms,  staple  type  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  technical  fiber  and  color  laboratories  together  with  other  scientific 
equipment.  The  oquipm,ent  and  laboratory  facilities  are  needed  in  connection 
with  the  tochnologica.l  studies  conducted  under  both  the  United  States  Cotton 
Futures  Act  and  the  United  States  Cotton  Stoudards  Act,  as  well  as  under 
cooperative  agreements  with  State  cnid  other  agencies. 

Because  of  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  cotton  and  of  the  cirianges 
which  its  p)roperties  undergo  vdth  variations  in  moisture  content,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  prescribe  standard  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
in  connection  with  the  standards  for  staple  length.  Existing  orders  re¬ 
quire  a  temxjcrature  of  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  a  relative  humidity  of 
65  percent. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $5,000  under  the  project  "Anedysis  and  statisti- 
ccil  research  on  agriculture,!  conditions  and  trends. ' ' 

UOHK  UFFSR  THIS  APPROPRIATIOK 

G-encral.  —  The  pur}30se  of  this  appropriation  is  to  enable  the  Bureau 
to  godher  mid  disseminate  information  on  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  the 
adjustment  of  production  to  probable  demand,  and  on  various  problems  con¬ 
nected  Ydth  the  handling,  grading,  utilization,  etc.  ,  of  farm  products. 

The  appropriation  provides  for  economic  and  statistica^l  research 
covering  must  of  the  important  faerm  products.  Analyses  are  made  of  the 
great  volume  of  statistics  gathered  largely  by  the  various  activities  of 
the  Bureau  in  order  to  establish  the  statistical  position  of  each  agricul¬ 
tural  product.  These  data  are  published  in  annual  outlook  reports  and  in 
periodic  bulletins  on  the  agricultural  situation  and  price  situation  and 
in  other  releases  and  arc  carried  directly  to  the  farmers  by  the  farm-man¬ 
agement  and  other  vrorkors  of  the  Bureau  and  of  cooxoerating  agencies. 

Problems  connected  with  the  handling,  grading,  packing,  shipiping, 
and  marketing  of  products  are  studied  and  recommendations  are  made  for 
improvem'^nts.  Futnerous  laboratory  studios  are  carried  on,  such  as  spinning 
and  ginning  tests  of  various  t'pes  and  grades  of  cotton  and  milling,  baking, 
and  otner  tests  connected  vuth  the  grading  of  grain.  Extensive  research 
is  carried  on  concerning  problems  connected  with  the  grading  of  farm  products. 

1.  Marketing  Posoarch  on  Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  This  work  aims  to 
bring  about  improvement  in  the  handling  and  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
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and  to  do V  .-lop  standards  o^nd  grades  for  universal  use  in  the  gxwdir.g'  s.nd 
ras-i’koting  of  fiuits  and  vegetables.  Standards  defining  in  d.etail  tno 
quality  and  size  requirements  and  tolerance  for  58  of  the  most  important 
fr.'sh  fiuit  and  vegetable  crops  have  been  worked  out  and  published.  The 
practice  of  grading  products  to  meet  tiie  requirements  of  U.  S.  standards 
has  prev.,'nted  much  loss  du.c  to  vrastc  and  deterioration  in  transit  through 
the  eliminating  of  culls  and  defective  sixecimens.  The  ad.option  of  these 
starnd-ards  by  ca.nners  as  a  basis  for  purchasing  raw  products  from  growers 
is  becoming  more  widespread  each  year.  The  rendering  of  decisions  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  has  been 
greixtly  i.acilitated  by  buyers  and  sellers  using  the  standards  as  a,  basis 
of  sa.le.  The  standards  are  also  used  very  extensively  as  a  basis  for 
controlling  shiioments  below  a  certain  quality  and  for  proration  of  ship¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  marketing  agreements. 

Developments  in  marketing  which  are  of  particular  curi’cnt  inter^-st 
are  being  studied,  such  as  the  use  of  consumer  size  containers,  marketing 
by  motor  truck,  grading,  marking;  inspection  legislation,  both  State  and 
Kational;  eaid  the  working  out  of  practices  which  will  result  in  more  effective 
ma.rketing  distribution  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  is  a  widespread 
demand  for  official  informa.tion  and  recommendations  regarding  these  phases 
of  mo,rketing. 

The  D-ure-au  receives  many  inquiries  relating  to  the  preparc^tion  for 
market  of  vn,rious  fruits  and  vegctahles.  The  use  of  the  best  methods  of 
grading,  sizing,  p.acking,  etc.,  assists  in  climino.ting  waste  and  in  obtain¬ 
ing  for  grov/ers  and  shippers  higher  returns.  Changes  in  methods  of  market¬ 
ing  and  in  containers  used  have  created  a  demand  for  information. 

C.  Marketing  Research  on  Livestock,  Meats,  a,nd  Hool. —  'This  project 
embraces  studies  of  new  dt;VGlopments  and  trends  in  livestock  marketing 
methods  and  practices  and  the  factors  causing  shifts  and  changes  in  xjroduc- 
tion  and  ms.rkoting,  analyses  of  supply  and  dcmcjid  conditions  and  the  effects 
of  cha.nging  conditions  on  prices,  production,  and  distribution,  and  the 
doterrainokion  of  the  relationships  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
meats  aud  betwoon  meat  prices  and  livestock  prices. 

Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  growth  of  direct  marketing 
of  livestock  and  to  the  more  recent  rapid  development  of  livestock  auctions 
and  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  changes  in  marketing  methods. 

The  sx^reads  between  the  prices  received  by  producers  for  livestock  and  those 
paid  by  consuraers  for  meats  are  being  studied  to  detenaine  the  extent  to 
v/hich  they  fluctuate  aixd  the  causes  of  such  fluctuations.  Studies  of  the 
relationship  of  meat  larices  to  livestock  prices  not  only  involve  price 
compari. sons  but  also  include  slaughter  tests  viith  animals  of  different 
grades  and  vfoights  and  from  different  areas  of  production  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaixiing  the  variations  in  product  yields  and  in  market  values 
according  to  class  and  grade  and  method  of  finishing  and  the  effect  of 
those  variations  on  prices  and  spreads.  These  yield  daka  a^re  also  used 
in  the  resea.rch  studies  involving  the  appraisal  of  grade  standards  for 
both  livestock  and  meaks. 
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The  v/ool  standardization  vrork  embraces  the  preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  practical  forms  of  the  official  standards  for  dianeter  of  fiber 
of  v;ool  and  v;ool  top,  distribution  of  wedge  ruler  strips  for  fiber 
measurement,  research  for  in^orovemcnt  and  e;ctension  of  the  standards,  etc. 

T'ool  marketing  studies  include  investigations  into  genci'al  and 
local  methods  of  preparing,  packing,  and  oth^r  steps  in  v;ool  marketing. 
Sxperijnental  vrork  in  grading  wool  in  the  producing  section  has  been 
carried  on.  Studies  of  the  auction  method  of  selling  wool  and  other 
developments  in  v:ool  marketing  are  being  made.  Assistance  is  given 
marketing  officials  and  producers'  orgeanizations  in  their  marketing 
problems. 

TTool  shrirJkage  research  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  ex¬ 
traneous  ma^tter  and  clean  content  of  grease  wool,  the  methods  for  their 
deteimination,  the  local  and  seasonal  variations,  etc.  During  the  fiscal 
year  an  extensive  dual  program  vic.s  undertaken  for  the  development  of  a 
reliable  method  of  sampling  clips  at  the  ranch  and  the  perfection  of  a 
method  for  the  laboratory  scouring  of  the  samples^  Specialists  were  in 
the  field  throughout  the  sheanung  season  appraising  and  sampling  clips 
for  purposes  of  laboratory/  testing  of  the  samples  under  controlled  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Bureau  cooperated  v;ith  the  State  experiment  stations  in 
'Texas  and  "Wyoming  and  plans  to  extend  the  cooperative  research  to  other 
State  c;''4)eriment  stations  and  colleges  in  wool-producing  States  that 
vdsh  to  engage  in  it.  The  dovolopraent  of  a  standard  method  of  obtodn- 
ing  the  shrinkage  of  a  clip  of  v/ool  from  the  testing  of  small  samples 
is  sought. 

The  wool  fiber  research  embraces  the  study  and  measurement  of 
vrool  and  other  fibers  with  the  microscope  and  other  means. 

3.  hauketing  Hosearch  on  Dairy  a.nd  Poultry  Products. —  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  conduct  thorough  studies  of  the  marketing  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  including  methods  and  costs  of  their  preparation 
for  market,  etc.  Standards  are  prepared  for  the  various  products  and 
their  use  explained  and  demonstrated.  Studios  are  made  also  of  the 
production,  marketing',  distribution,  and  consumption  of  these  products, 
price  quotations,  a,nd  tra-de  and  exchange  practices.  Assistance  is 
given  in  meeting  special  problems  resulting  from  changing  conditions 
and  ill  working  out  more  efficient  and  economical  methods  and  practices. 
Coxis-iomer  demands  and  preferences  are  being  studied  oud  more  complete 
data  on  utilization  ou’c  being  compiled  and  published. 

4.  harketing  Research  on  Ha?/,  Feed,  and  Seed. —  This  project 
covers  studies  of  methods  and  practices  in  connection  with  the  marketing 
of  various  typos  of  hay,  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  meal,  beans,  soybeans,  peas, 
seeds,  etc.  Assistance  is  given  on  special  problems  and  effort  is  made 
to  work  out  im.provements  in  methods  leading  to  the  more  efficient  and 
economical  handling  of  these  products.  Standards  have  been  prepared 

for  most  of  the  commercia,!  classes  of  hay,  beans,  soybeans,  and  peas. 
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5.  Cotton  Marketing;  and  Utilizatlorx  Ri..sea.rch. —  Studios  nre  m;.idG 
of  metnuds  of  marketing  cotton  and  cottonseed  as  a  means  for  determining 
tlie  services  rendered  "by  the  various  marketing  agencies,  the  costs,  pre¬ 
vailing  margins,  and  relative  efficiency  of  vaxious  methods.  The  work 
aims  to  provide  a  factual  "basis  for  improving  market  conditions  a.nd 
practices  £i.nd  to  "bring  a"bout  "better  coordination  of  mai’kot  procedure 
with  the  crop-improvement  programs  aud  v/ith  spinners*  requirements  aud 
preferences  relative  to  cotton  quality. 

Studies  of  cotton  utilization  are  ca.rried  on  in  cooperation  vdth 
mills  and  other  industries  engaged  in  processing  or  usin^g  cotton  and 
ii;.f ornation  is  o'btained  from  secorxlary  sou-rcos  such  as  the  Census  reports, 
reports  of  the  Cottor-Toxtilo  Institute,  cand  other  tra.de  associations. 
Data  regarding  quantitative  and  qualitative  requirements  of  cotton  mills 
and  A^-arious  other  industries  are  o'btained,  as  v/oll  as  information  re- 
gardiiog  the  factors  affecting  the  consumption  of  varioris  qualities  of 
cotton,  such  as  machinery,  labor  costs,  kind  of  goods  produced,  general 
"business  conditions,  and  coiripoting  products.  Utilization  studies  in¬ 
dicate  tl::3  pro"bahle  demand  or  future  rcauirenents  for  cotton  and  point 
the  way  to  the  fields  in  which  the  most  effective  v;ork  can  he  done  in 
finding  novf  uses  and  extending  present  uses  for  cotton.  Actual  work  in 
developing;  now  and  more  suitable  cotton  fabrics  for  specific  purposes 
is  accomplished  by  laboratory  and  commorcial  mill  tests  in  cooperation 
with  tliC  Textile  School  of  the  University  of  Uorth  Carolina  and  with 
individual  manufacturing  plants. 

6*  Cotton  Standards,  Testing,  and  Ginning  Pesea.rch. — The  Bureau 
is  charged  vdth  the  duty  of  establishing  standards  for  cotton  and  of 
issuing  practical  forms  to  all  persons  who  apply.  The  use  of  these 
standards  is  made  mandatory  in  all  transa.ctions  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  vliich  sta.ndards  a.ro  used.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  American 
cotton  throughout  the  world  is  largely  based  on  the  official  stando.rds 
and  no  othoi-  standards  are  used  in  this  trade.  The  Cotton  Stando,rds 
Act,  moroovi^r,  mcAcs  certificates  of  classification  issued  by  the  De- 
P  '.rfenont  prima  fa,cio  evidence  of  correct  clo.ssification  in  all  United 
States  Courts. 

Practica.l  v^ork  of  measurement  of  cotton  qiiality  is  being  conducted 
to  establish  the  factual  basis  and  technique  by  which  (l)  cotton  may  be 
gradn.atud  :  n  accordance  vn.  th  usefulness;  (2)  processes  of  distribution 
can  oe  facilitated  in  so  far  as  the  identification,  selection,  and 
assembling  of  like  qualities  of  cotton  and  the  description  of  these 
qualities  are  concerned;  (s)  manufacturers  can  identify,  select,  and 
specify  the  qw-alities  of  cotton  needed  in  specific  r.ses;  (4)  knowledge, 
concepts,  and  methods  may  be  developed  witli  a  view  to  8.pplication  to 
breediigg  and  production  of  t'iie  American  cotton  in  accordance  with  maxi¬ 
mum  utility  for  specific  and  major  uses;  and  (o)  ginning  technique  can 
be  developed  vrith  a  view  to  conserving  the  actual  and  potential  utility 
in  the  Anorican  crop. 

The  work  is  carried  on  through  l-^^boratory  studies  on  tlie  various 
factors  of  quality.  These  studios  arc  highly  technical  and  are  carried 
on  under  controlled  atmosphere  and  other  conditions  and  through  the  use 
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of  imich  specialized  equipment.  Some  of  the  equipment  is  provided  "by 
State  coll.:gos,  manufacturers,  and  others.  Close  coopercation  is  maintain 
with  cooperating  agorcics  outside  the  Department  and  vrith  the  Bareaus  of 
Planit  Industry  and  Agriculture,!  Dnginceriig. 

7.  Gra.in  Standardization  and  Marketing  Research. —  This  id  reject 
covers  the  work  of  the  milling,  halting,  and  grain- testing  lahoratory  and 
other  wof!e  connected  with  the  formulation  and  revision  of  grain  standards 
anid  in  meeting  special  prohlens  and  ostahli shing  policies  v/ith  respect 

to  the  into  ip)  re  tat  ion  and  o-ppli  cation  of  the  standards  under  the  G-rain 
Stc.ndards  Act.  This  project  cooperates  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
in  ascertaining  the  milling  and  Baking  properties  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  somples  of  grain  grown  By  that  Bureau  tliroughout  the  country,  thus 
enaBliii;]:  fne  crop-production  units  of  the  Department  to  select  dosiraBle 
Varieties  wBiich  have  Bcv-'ii  tested  in  compau'ison  with  the  commercia,!  lots 
of  grahn  vA'ich,  in  turn,  arc  tested  in  connection  with  the  formulation 
and  revision  of  grain  standards.  MetBiods  and  practices  involved  in  fne 
ha,rvesting,  iiandling,  storing,  cleaning,  artificial  drying,  a.nd  Bulli 
handling  of  grain  arc  studied,  with  a  view  to  developing  me  foods  for  im¬ 
proving  fie  quality  and  market  vaJue  of  fne  grain  arid  to  avoid  losses 
from  deterioration  of  th.o  grain  iThilo  it  is  in  storage  or  during  trans¬ 
portation. 

In  order  to  Be  most  useful  tiie  grain  standards  must  Be  readily 
applied  under  practical  conditions  and  miust  miCet  the  needs  of  producers 
and  the  grain  trade.  For  this  reason  research,  work  must  Be  continued 
in  meeting  nev/  grading  proBlems.  The  necessity  for  speed  in  grading 
samples  h,a,s  led  to  tlie  development  of  a  numBcr  of  rnech.anical  devices. 

Bork  is  Being  continued  for  the  purpose  of  improving  grain-grading  equip¬ 
ment. 

8 .  Analysis  and  Statistical  Besearcli  on  Agricultural  Conditions 
and  Trends. —  The  oBject  of  this  work  is  to  Bring  togetrier  as  complete 
statistical  information  as  possiBlc  witBi  regard  to  each  of  th.c  major 
agricultural  commodities  and  to  point  out  th.e  significance  of  these  data 
in  terms  of  future  trends  in  production,  demand,  prices,  etc.  Indices 
have  Been  developed  cand  kexit  current  on  lerices,  market  movements,  and 
stocks  of  ira-portant  farni  products,  as  viqII  as  data,  showing  Business 
activity  and  general  price  levels.  Monthly  ostimatos  of  the  s.ale  of 
faiTn  prodacts  By  months  h-’ve  Been  inaugurated,  and  a,  series  of  puB- 
lications  laas  Boon  developed  ’wh.ich.  shows  tiio  world  situ.ation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  cotton,  wBiCat,  livestock,  wool,  dairy  products,  and  otiior  im¬ 
portant  commodities.  Information  is  ga,thered  on  prices  received  and 
prices  pa.id  By  farmers  and  on  agricultural  income  and  the  effects  of 
various  factors  on  agricultural  income  are  appraised. 

TliO  conditions  in  industry,  consumers'  incomes,  and  foreign  com¬ 
petition  are  studied  as  tiiey  affect  the  demand  for  American  farm  products 
Analyses  -are  m.'\de  to  determine  the  extent  to  T/hicii  tlaose  conditions  in- 
fluonco  xDricos  and  shape  t]acir  trends  througliout  marketing  seasons  and 
fro:D  uno  producing  period  to  a.nothor.  Results- of  the  o.na,lyses  are  re¬ 
leased  in  regular  weekly,  montiily,  and  a.nnual  reports  cand  in  special 
statements  a.nd  grapliic  summicarics. 
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The  B".'’.rea’Li  is  talcing  a  very  actj.ve  part  in  providirjg  the  factual 
“basis  for  tariff  adjustments  and  trade  "bargaining  mth  foreign  countries, 
in  cooperation  vath  the  Steite  Department  and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

9.  General  marketing  Studies. —  This  project  carries  on  a  program 
of  research  in  the  general  field  of  marketing  agricultural  products, 
dealing  chiefly  v/ith  regional  and  national  problems.  Most  of  these 
problems  are  concerned  v/ith  the  marketing  of  several  products  and  in¬ 
volve  questions  of  national  policy.  Sxamjjl^s  of  such  problem;s  are  the 
development  of  sound  mo.rkcting  agrccm.onts,  the  coordination  of  federal, 
State,  a.nd  municipal  rcg'ula.tions  concerning  the  marketing  of  farm  products 
and  the  development  of  efficient  and  adequate  facilities  for  handling 
farm  products  in  regional  and.  terminal  markets. 

The  objects  of  this  research  are  ( l)  to  discover  accurate  facts 
about  the  marketing  methods  now  in  use,  the  history  of  their  development, 
the  relative  costs  and  efficiencies  of  different  methods,  and  the  econo¬ 
mic  effects  of  various  regulations  or  a.ttempts  to  change  marketing  methods 
(2)  to  appraise  the  probable  economic  effects  of  possible  changes  in  m.ar- 
ketir^  methods,  market  organization,  or  marketing  facilities;  and  (3)  to 
help  to  bring  about  a  bettor  understanding  of  the  most  important  market¬ 
ing  problems  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  national  and  regional  marketing 
policies,  vrith  a,  view  to  lowering  marketing  costs,  performing  more  ade¬ 
quate  services,  and  increasing  the  consumption  of  agricultural  products. 

Studies  recently  undertalcen  aim  to  a-nalyzo  the  economic  effects  of 
certain  kinds  of  State  legislation  \7hich  tend  to  restrict  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  prodi^cts  in  interstate  commerce.  Legislation  of 
this  t^gpe  has  been  increasing  rapidly  during  the  past  decade  and  there 
is  a  decided  need  for  working  out  sound  policies  and  for  defining  the 
proper  fields  of  the  Federal  and  local  goverrunent s. 

10*  Outlook  Reports  on  the  Agricultural  Situation. —  The  outlook 
reports  in  their  present  forra  were  inaugiarated  in  the  spring  of  1923, 
and  these  reports  have  been  continued  and  enlarged  from  year  to  year. 

The  object  of  these  reports  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
the  factors  likely  to  affect  the  returns  secured  from  each  important 
farm  product  produced,  so  tha.t  an  increasing  number  of  farmers  may 
adjust  t'heir  cropping,  breeding,  and  fattening  programs  to  the  pi-icos 
and  marketing  conditions  that  maay  reasonably  bo  e:q)octed  at  marketing 
timo  ra.ther  than  on  prices  secured  in  past  seasons. 

The  rc'search  viork.  required  to  permit  definite  "Gitlook"  stixtemonts 
covering  current  and  prospective  supplies,  prices,  and  returns  has  been 
increasing  continucjusly.  The  reports  have  covered  an  increasing  nu'aber 
of  crops  and  an  increasing  nuinber  of  kinds  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  They  also  cover  in  more  detail  the  jjrospect  for  various  types 
of  crops  sij-ch  as  tobacco  and  wheat  and  prospects  for  livestock  and  other 
products  produced  for  m.auket  at  ve.rious  seasons  of  the  year. 
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The  outlook  reports  are  puoli shed  v/ell  in  ao-vance  of  the  new 
grov/ing  season  and  malco  available  to  fanners,  in  sumnari zed  foirn,  the 
pertinent  ia.cts  showing  present  and  pi’ospective  trends  in  production,  de¬ 
mand,  n£,ri:et  conditions,  and  price  movements.  The  Bureau  recognizes  the 
need  for  the  farmer  to  malro  forecasts  with  respect  to  these  trends  when 
deciding  on  a  program,  of  planting  or  hreoding  for  the  ensuing  yeau  and 
aims  to  furnish  him  vath  helpful,  inf om^ation.  The  outlook  report  is 
part  of  an  educational  progriun  carried  to  farmers  largely  through  the 
Extension  Service.  The  information  is  adapted  to  State  and  local  con¬ 
ditions  through  the  issu.ance  of  special  State  outlook  reports. 

-  ^ *  Interpretation  and  Bisseminati on  of  Information  on  Iviau'keting 
Research . —  The  statistical  and  economic,  editorial,  inf ormational,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  work  of  the  Bureau  is  done  for  all  forms  of  release — publication, 
mimeographed  reports,  press  relec.ses,  radio  broadcasts,  exhibits,  motion 
pictures,  and  materials  for  extension  v/orkers.  All  Bureau  publications 
arc  apprc-ised,  verified,  edited,  and  prepared  in  form  for  release.  Manu¬ 
scripts  -and  reports  on  stcatistical  and  economic  subjects  are  joropared 
to  meet  various  forms  of  inquiry. 

The  Department  publications  "Crops  and  Ivla.rkets"  and  "The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Situ.ation"  are  edited  and  supervision  is  maintained  over  all 
Bureau  mailing  lists  and  periodicals.  Charts  covering  econo.mic  informa¬ 
tion  are  prepared  and  sold  to  extension  vrorkers  and  others,  and  exhibits 
are  prepared  for  fairs  and  e:cpositions  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department.  Supervision  is  maintained  over  the  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratory  and  job  printing  and  mimeographing  orders  are  handled. 
Many  spocia.l  releases  covering  various  phases  of  the  B'arenu's  work, 
as  well  as  information  on  statistical  and  econom.ic  subjects  in  reply  to 
inquiry,  are  prepared. 


(e)  CROP  AiTD  LIVESTOCh  SSTIivA.TES 


Appropriation  Act ,  1938  . $686,289 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  671,289 

Decrease .  15,000 


PROJECT  STATSI.'IEET 


Projects 

1937  ; 

i( 

1938 

Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

1.  Crop  and  livestock  reports... 

2.  Compilation  of  current  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  statistics.  . 

Unobligated  balance . 

$616,298 

59,99.1 

10,000 

$621,081 

65,208 

$606 , 081 

65,208 

-$15,000(1) 

Total  appropriation . 

686,  289; 

686 , 289 

671,289 

-  15,000 
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DEC?Ji]ASE 

( 1}  TAoro  is  a  d.c crease  of  SI 5 ,000  in  this  itom  for _1939 ,  ir - 
volvin^"  cartail’nont  of  tlie  '.:70rk  on  cotton,  ^rain,  and  cominorcia]  track 
crops. 

T;CI5[  UkDER  THIS  APPEDPEIATIOH 

C- one ral.  —  Tlio  gencro.l  purpose  of  tkc  work  a.ndor  this  appropri¬ 
ation  is  to  furnish  corrpr'^hensivo  and  reliahlc  da.tca  with  regard  tu  the 
ag:ricultur';l  situation.  The  principal,  function  is  to  collect,  compilo, 
analrzo,  record,  and  puhlisii  hasic  data,  of  a  sta.ti sticril  nature,  ootained 
largely  from  primary  S'Ources,  covering  all  phases  of  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  crop  and  livestock  production,  stocks,  prices  received,  prices 
paid  hv  farmers,  anid  related  subjects. 

"-•  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports. —  The  reports  prepared  under 
t'ds  project  a.ro  the  principal  source  of  current  information  on  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  As  such  they  have  a  large  influence  in  dotemiining 
pricv.;s  jpaid  for  tne  fa.rm  prodr.cts  of  the  nation.  These  official  estimates 
furnish  information  which  is  u.sed  as  a  l).asis  for  trading  on  the  commodity 
exchariges  and  often  materially  influence  ’^rarld  prices,  especially/  of 
cotton  and  wheat.  Eiroctly  or  indirectly,''  fiese  reports  affect  all  per¬ 
sons  wno  cither  huy/  or  sell  any  American  farm  products.  These  statistics 
also  provide  the  'basis  for  formulating  a'nd  conducting  national  agricultural 
programs  and  policies,  as  well  as  giving  the  farmers  of  the  nation  current 
Gconomic  information  to  use  in  planning  their  individual  operations. 

The  work  includes  the  collection  and  pu’blication  of  timely  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  progress  of  gron/ing  crops;  indicated  production; 
estimaites  of  stocks  of  rgi'i cultural  commodities  in  the  hands  of  farmers, 
elevators,  etc;  intended  acreages;  estimates  of  livestock  nurn'oers  and 
production;  a,nd  many/  other  special  reports. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  final  estimates  are  p repaired,  including 
acreage,  yield  per  acre,  quanti'by/  of  production,  farm  utilisation  and 
income  of  3.?  staple  and  special  crops,  33  commercial  truck  and  coaming 
crops,  .cud  23  fruit  o.nd  nut  crops;  inventories  of  livestock  o.nd  poultry 
estimates  of  livestock  and  poultry  production;  and  production  estimates 
for  mill-,  v'ool,  and  eggs.  Monthly  a.nd  annual  estimates  of  farm  prices 
are  also  yprepared  to  servo  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  production  of  crops, 
livestock,  and  livestock  products  ai'd  for  moasuring  the  rise  and  fall 
of  agricultura.1  price  levels. 

T'hc  informa.tion  for  the  crop  and  livestock  reports  is  obtained 
largely''  from  quostiemnoiros  mailed  to  voluntary/  reporters,  most  of  whom 
are  farruers.  Approximately/  8  million  questionnaires  are  sent  out  each 
year.  Most  of  these  questionnaires  are  returned  to  the  40  branch  offices 
located  thi'oughout  the  United  States.  The  information  for  ea.ch  State 
is  tabulated  and  s'’ummarized  before  beirg  submitted  to  the  Washington 
office  for  final  analy/sis  by  the  Crop  Eeportirg  Board.  In  addition  to 
the  infor;nri,tion  sent  in  by/  farmers,  data  are  collected  from  large 
numbers  of  cotton  ginnors,  sugar  manufacturers,  rice  mills,  grain 
olevo.tors,  cannors  amd  processors,  merchamts,  coop  .rative  a.ssociations , 
railroads,  and  other  agencies  dealing  in  or  handling  agricultural  products. 
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Tho  im’ormr.tion  collected  by  the  Buro-ni  of  the  Coes'as  every  five 
yeoa'c  is  usod  cs  the  prinoiprd.  b.'isis  for  the  ostimriteo  of  crop  ccrccgo 
and  proc^nction  and  numbers  of  livestock.  The  Agrico.ltural  Census  re¬ 
ports  do  not  cover  all  commodities,  however,  and  for  those  items  not 
included  this  Bureau  nrast  obtain  records  of  shipments,  assessments, 
stocks,  crop  measn.rements ,  a.nd  other  data  to  establish  base  figures 
for  current  estimates. 

host  of  the  tabulation  and  original  preparation  of  estimates  is 
done  in  the  40  offices  maintained  in  the  various  States.  In  all,  25 
State  depa.rtmicnts  or  boards  of  agriculture  and  6  State  colleges  of  agri¬ 
culture  are  cooperating  in  the  maintenance  of  these  offices.  The  brccnch 
offices  a,re  located  at  Albany,  K.  Y.  ,  Athens,  G-a. ,  Austin,  Tex.,  Boise, 
Idajao,  Boston,  Mass.,  Charleston,  Y.  Ya.  ,  Cheyenne,  Y'yo.,  College  Park, 

Md. ,  Colu'abia,  Mo.,  Columbia,  S.  C. ,  Colunbus,  Ohio,  Denver,  Colo.,  Dos 
Moines,  lovpa,  Pargo ,  U.  Dric.  ,  Gulfnort,  Miss.  ,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Helena., 
Mont.,  Hno:-rv'ille ,  Tonn.  ,  La.nsing,  Mich.,  L<as  Ciuces,  IT.  Mcx.  ,  Lincoln, 
Hebr. ,  Little  Pock,  Ark.,  Louisville,  Zy. ,  Madison,  His.,  Montgomery, 

Ala.,  Heyf  Orleans,  La.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  ,  Orlando,  Pla.  ,  Phoenix, 

Ariz.  ,  Portland,  Oreg.  ,  Raleigh,  IT.  C.  ,  Richmond,  Ya.  ,  So-cramento ,  Calif*, 
Salt  Laire  City,  Utah,  Sioux  Ralls,  S.  Dak.,  Springfield,  Ill.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn,,  Topeka,  Hans.,  Trenton,  IT.  J.  ,  and  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

2.  Compil3..tion  of  Current  Production  and  Market  Statistics. —  The 
function  of  this  project  is  to  keep  a  consolidated  record  of  statistics 
relating  to  agriculture  in  such  form  that  the  data  are  readily  available 
for  answering  correspondence  and  for  the  use  of  research  workers.  A 
statistical  analysis  and  checking  unit  is  maintained  to  aid  prof essiona.1 
workers  of  tho  division  in  their  statistical  analyses,  including  tabula¬ 
tion  and  comipilation  of  data,  mal?;ing  charts  and  correlation  analyses, 
and  other  necessary  vrork  under  the  direction  of  scientific  workers. 

All  ste.tistical  bulletins  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Bureamx  are 
checked  in  this  unit  for  accx?a''acy  of  statistical  compilations,  correct 
tabulan-  forms,  and  accuracy  of  text  references  to  figures  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  established  standards  of  the  Bureau. 

(f)  ROREICrlT  COMPETITION  AITD  DEMAIU) 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  . $298,000 

B-ndget  Estimate,  1939  .  29  5,000 

Docrease .  3,000 


PROJECT  STATEIi'iSNT 


?  ro  J  G  c  t  s 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Roreign  competition  and  de¬ 
mand . 

Unobligo^ted  balance . 

$284,623 

13,377 

$298,000 

$295,000 

-  $3,000(1) 

Total  appropriation.... 

298,000 

298,000 

295,000 

-  3,000 

I 


I 

i 

4 

I 
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DSC5EASZ 

( 1 )  Tno  decroasG  of  $3,000  under  this  iter,  for  ].939  will  involve 
curtai  Irncnt  of  activities  cor-iioctod  v/itli  oconomic  rosoarcli  on  int  or  nation¬ 
al  trado  in  a-.; ri  cnl tn ral  'p ro due t s . 

T70?£  Uiv'DEH  'THIS  APPHOPrl AllOf 

An  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  5,  1930,  provides  for  the  ac¬ 
quiring  of  inf oriaation  regarding  world  competition  and  demand  for  agri- 
cultaral  pi'oducts,  the  production,  marlretiiig,  and  distrihution  of  such 
products  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  dissemination  of  th.i  s  information 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  honefit  of  farmers  and  others. 

It  provides  also  for  investigation  aoroad  of  economic  phases  of  the  agri- 
cieltural  i:idustrv,  the  demonstration  of  standards  for  agricultural 
products  in  foreign  ccTuntries,  and  other  matters. 

The  service  renders  ver^e  valuololc  o.ssi stance  to  Aeaerican  farmers 
and  shippers  by  acquainting  them  with  foreign  maTieet  needs  and  preferences. 
Much  inf orma,tion  on  the  foreign  market  situation  is  released  regularly 
in  the  publication  "Poreign  Crops  and  Ivla.rkets"  and  is  sent  out  over  the 
3j-roau’s  leased  telegraph  wire  system  to  the  various  news  sei-vicc  branch 
offices  to  he  given  publicity  throU'"hou.t  the  country. 

Tlnis  Bureau  keeps  in  constant  toijch  with  the  chargiing  agricultural 
situa.tion  in  the  principal  foreign  countries,  both  through  its  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  through  coopera-tion  with  other  Government  agencies,  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  departments  of  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments. 

In  the  Vi'ork  on  reciprocal  trade  agreements  the  primary  function 
of  the  Bureau  is  to  provide  from  its  professional  staff  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultn.re  on  the  rturoorous  interdepartmental 
committees  which  have  boon  established  under  the  trade-agreements  'pro¬ 
gram.  'These  representatives,  on  the  basis  of  careful  analysis  of  the 
pertinent  statistics  a:id  other  information  on  agricnaltural  production, 
consumption,  and  trade,  are  expected  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sched'ules  in  tiie  i'ndividual  trade  agreements  relating  to  concessions  to 
bo  secured  by  the  United  States  and  to  be  granted  by  this  country  on 
agricu-ltural  produ.cts.  They  arc  cjpjcctGd  to  suggest  concessions  txiat 
will  be  bciioficial  from  the  standpoint  of  our  exports,  as  well  as  to 
provide  basic  i'oformation  in  regard  to  the  industries  likely  to  be 
affected  by  duty  reductions  by  the  United  States  on  agricultural  products. 
They  ar^  also  e^cctod  to  follow  the  actual  operation  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  r.gri cultural  oeqports  and 
imports. 

B^’.sic  research  and  investigations  are  constantly  Cca,rried  on  in 
res'pect  to  trends  in  foreign  agricultural  production,  international  trade 
in  agricultural  products,  and  foreign  governmental  policies  relating  to 
agriculture.  Outstandii-ig  examples  of  studies  in  this  field  in  the  fiscal 
year  1937  v/ere  an  investigation  of  cotton  production  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  a  study  of  Germany's  capacity  to  prod'ace  agricultural 
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products,  and  a  study  of  the  operations  and  results  of  recent  French 
wheod  policy. 

Field  offices  are  maintained  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Belt^rade , 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Shtuighcd .  Several  commodity  specialists  aj’O  employed 
to  make  special  inv ’stigo-tior.s  covering  particular  products  in  the 
foroisn  field. 


(g)  Iv'IAPJST  ILSPECTIOF  OF  FABM  PRODUCTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  . $426,500 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  459 , 700 

I  nc  re  .ase .  53,200 


PROJECT  STATELEET 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Increa,so 

1.  Insucctioii  and  ccrtific-ation 

of  frj.its  and  vegota.Blos . 

$264,429 

$273,795 

$273,795 

_  _  _ 

2.  Gradinf;  aud  certific' tion  of 

C'rnicd  frnits  and  vcgotaBlos.. 

16,957 

25,400 

40,400 

+  $15,000(1) 

3.  Grading  and  certification  of 

dairy  and  poultry  products.... 

28,946 

43,190 

50 , 690 

+  7,500(2) 

4.  Inspection  and  certification 

of  hay.  Beans,  soyBeans,  etc... 

27,981 

28,350 

28 , 350 

-  -  - 

5.  Grading  annd  certification  of 

me.nt . 

30,828 

31,150 

41,850 

+  10,700(3) 

6.  Inspection  and  certifica,ti on 

of  ri  c  3 . 

4,594 

4,615 

4,  615 

_  _  _ 

7.  Grading  and  certification  of 

cottonseed . 

_  _  _ 

20,000 

20 , 000 

_  _  _ 

U no B 1  i;  ;a  t  ed  B  alanc e . 

4,79  8 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  - 

Tota.l  a.ppropriation . 

373 , 533 

426, 500 

459 , 700 

+  33,200 

lECREASS 

The  increase  of  $53,200  in  this  item  for  1939  consists  of: 

( l)  An  incroa.so  of  $15,000  to  extend  the  grading  and,  cortif  ica.tion 
service  on  canned  frnits  and  vegetables  at  Portland,  Oregon,  Philadelphia , 
and  Chicavo.  The  contemplated  office  at  Portland  is  new.  It  has  Been 
necessary  in  the  past  year  to  decline  many  requests  for  service  to  Ccinnors 
and  dealers  in  canned  products  Y/ho  have  desired  to  sell  their  products  on 
the  Basis  of  official  grades.  The  present  personnel  is  not  s'afficient  to 
render  this  increased  service.  This  service  was  more  than  50  percent  self- 
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supportiiig  during  the  past  year  aiid  it  is  expected  that  the  receipts 
'.Yill  DO  grcaater  during  the  current  and  future  years. 

( 2)  An  increase  of  $7,500  for  providing  adequate  supervision  of 
the  grading  of  ogrs  and  the  grading  and  inspection  of  poultry.  In  recent 
years  this  grading  and  ins]..ection  service  has  grown  very  rapidly  and  ad¬ 
ditional  supervisor^'  personnel  is  very  "badly  needed  for  the  supervision 
of  the  'Cork  carried  on  in  the  Chicago  district  and  also  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  increase,  therefore,  will  "be  used  for  the  employment  of  two 
supervisors,  one  of  whom  will  be  located  at  Chicago  and  the  other  at 

San  Prancisco.  This  service  is  vcr;.'  largely  self-supporting. 

( 3 )  An  increase  of  $10,700  to  urovide  additional  personnel  for  the 
moat  grading  a.nd  certification  service.  An  increase  in  the  supervisory 
staff  will  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  service  may  be  maintained  on  an 
efficient  and  uniform,  basis.  TTith  the  increase  of  $10,700  requested  it 
will  be  possible  to  employ  two  supervisors  and  provide  for  their  traveling 
expenses.  These  supervisors  will  bo  in  a  travel  status  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  A  very  largo  part  of  this  service  is  carried  on  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Eoard  under  a,n  agreement 
which  provides  that  the  Board  shall  receive  payment  for  services  rendered 
by  and  pay  the  salaries  of  graders  included  under  the  agreement.  Any 
fund.s  remaining  in  the  Board  treasury  after  deducting  salaries  and  a 
nominal  cost  for  adiTiini stration  revert  to  the  Poderal  treasury.  It  is 
planned  to  continue  this  arrangement  with  the  Board.  The  service  is  main¬ 
tained  on  a,  fee  basis  and  has  been  entirely  self-supporting. 

TOE::  UITDEB  THIS  APBHCPPIATIOH 

General. — The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  provide  a  dis¬ 
interested  inspection  and  grading  service  for  farm  products.  This  service 
is  permissive  in  character,  the  Eederal  inspector  making  the  inspjection 
only  at  the  request  of  a„n  interested  party.  Certificates  are  issued  ’which 
constitute  priraa  facie  evidence  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  as  to 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  shipments  inspected.  These  certificates 
serve  as  a  basis  for  trading  as  v/ell  as  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  vfork  is  on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  Tederal 
bureau  furnishing  supervision  only.  Tloc  ’work  under  the  entire  appropria¬ 
tion  has  been  about  75  percent  sclf-supxDOrting,  since  fees  amounting  to 
$282,054  ’Were  returned  to  the  Tr-^^a.sury  during  the  pa.st  year. 

1 .  Inspection  aud  Certification  of  Bruits  and  Vegetables . — The 
work  under  this  project  covers  the  inspection  and  certification  of  fresh 
fraits  and  'vegetables  at  48  important  receiving  markets.  A  similar  in¬ 
spection  sei-vice  is  cond’acted  at  shipping  points  in  more  than  40  States 
in  cooperation  with  State  agencies.  In  addition,  largo  quantities  of 
products  are  inspected  for  the  purchasing  dexYartments  of  the  Kavy  and 
Marine  Corps  a,nd  other  Federal  agencies. 

Shipxoers  'ase  the  service  extensively  in  making  f.o.b.  sales  to  dis¬ 
tant  buj'ors,  who  demand  standardized  products.  During  the  past  year 
361,191  cars  were  inspected  at  shipping  points  and  53,783  cars  at  receiv¬ 
ing  points.  Since  the  passo,gc  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  the  inspection  certificates  have  increased  in  'value  on  account  of 
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oeing  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  in  hearing's  resulting  from  com¬ 
plaints  filed  under  that  Act.  A  very  large  amount  of  husinoss  is  done 
vri  th  the  roilroads  which  use  the  Federal  certificates  as  tjie  lasis  for 
the  settlement  of  claims. 

‘The  inspection  service  plays  an  important  part  in  marketing 
Amcricani  fruits  in  foreign  markets.  Tlie  Export  Aroplc  and  Pear  Act,  ap¬ 
proved  Juno  10,  1935,  requires  thcat,  with  certain  minor  exceptions,  all 
shipments  of  apples  and  pears  in  ozqjort  must  ho  accompanied  hy  a  certi¬ 
ficate  showing  that  the  shipment  moots  the  minimum  quality  requirements 
ostaTolishod  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  exp)ortation  of  these 
commodities.  The  inspection  service  conducted  under  this  item  serves 
to  enforce  the  Act.  The  French  quarantine,  which  prohihits  the  entry 
into  France  of  apples  which  are  infested  vath  San  Jose  scale,  makes  it 
necessary  for  shipping-point  inspectors  to  examine  fruit  in  each  lot 
concerned  before  it  can  receive  the  French  sanitary  certificate  issued 
hy  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qp.ar8.ntinc . 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Albany,  Iv.  Y.  ,  Atlanta,  Ga. , 
Baltimore,  I.'d.  ,  Baton  P.ougc,  La.,  Boise,  Iduio,  Boston,  Llass. ,  Buffalo, 

B.  Y. ,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cincinnc.ti,  Cleveland,  a.nd  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Colurfoia,  S.  C.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Fa.rgo,  II.  Dal:.,  Fort 
Uortri,  Tex.,  C-r:at  Lakes,  Ill.,  Harlingen,  Tex.,  Ha.rrishurg,  Pa., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Plouston,  To::.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Kansas  City,  Ho.,  Los  Angeles,  C>alif.,  Memphis,  Tonn.  ,  Milwaukee,  1710., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kev/ra-k,  II.  J. ,  ilevf  Haven,  Conn.,  IJcw  Orleous,  La., 

Hew  York,  Y.  Y.  ,  ITorfolk,  Ya. ,  Oklahoma  City,  Ol^la.  ,  Omaha,  Ilehr. , 
Orlai:do,  Fla.,  Philadelphia.,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Portland,  Oreg., 
Providence,  P.  I.,  pochester,  K.  Y. ,  Sa.cramento,  Calif.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Salem,  Oreg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Sam  Pedro,  Calif.,  So.n  Diego,  Calif., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Seattle,  TTash, ,  Yallejo,  Calif.,  Wa.shington,  D.C., 
and  Yalcimca,  Pash.  In  addition,  inspections  are  made  at  shipping  looints 
in  cooperation  vath  more  tha.n  40  Sta.tos. 

0 .  Grading  and  Certification  of  Crnned  Fruits  and  Vegetables . - - 
The  seiurice  i  s  of  special  value  to  canners  who  have  need  of  an  official 
detormination  of  quality.  It  is  also  used  largely  by  the  purchasing 
agencies  of*  tlie  Govk'rnment,  especially  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  by  an  increasing  rramber  of  State  and  municipal  authorities  and  by 
commercial  dealers.  Under  this  project  samples  arc  graded  from  a.ll  lots 
of  canned  fmAts  and  vegetables  stored  by  public  warehousemen  licensed 
under  the  United  States  Uarehousc  Act,  as  a  part  of  the  supervision  of 
warehouses  licensed  under  that  Act.  Pegional  offices  are  maintained 
at  Chica.go,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco. 

^ •  C-ra.ding  and  Cortif ica.tion  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products.  — 

This  project  covers  the  grading  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  in  terminal 
markets  and  at  shipping  points  for  class,  grade,  quality,  and  condition; 
suporvisiun  uf  the  inspection  of  dressed  pooultry  for  condition  and  whole- 
somoness  at  canning  establisliments;  and  the  inspoection  of  live  poultry 
for  crop:  and  health  co'ndition  ( coopDerativc  v/ork  in  Kevf  York  City). 
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3ra"cla  offices  are  raaint aired  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Chicago,  Ill., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  llev;  Yorlc,  1\.  Y.,  Philndelphic,, 
Pa.,  Portland,  Oreg,,  San  Pra.ncisco,  Calif.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  St,  Louis, 
!'o.,  and  Yashington,  D.  C. 

•  Inspection  and  Certific.-ition  of  Hay,  Beans,  Soyheons,  etc .  — 
This  project  consists  of  the  maintenance  of  an  inspection  and  gra.ding 
service  on  hay,  "beans,  soy"beans,  etc.,  and  the  siipervision  of  licensed 
inspectors  under  cooperative  agreements  wifn  State  and  other  agencies. 
The  service  also  includes  the  verification  of  dealers'  records  on  seed 
in  order  that  certificates  may  "be  issued  shoving  t'he  State  of  origin. 
This  Service  mal:cs  it  possihle  for  farmers  to  ootain  seed  which  is 
adapted  to  their  section  of  the  country. 

Branch  offices  arc  maintained  at  Atlanta,  G.a. ,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Lenver,  Colo.,  Kansas  City,  lio.  ,  Los  Angel.es,  Co.lif.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.,  Ogden,  Ut.-h,  Portland,  Oreg.,  San  Prancisco,  Calif.,  and.  Seattle 
a  nd  Sp  ok  a.  ne ,  Ya.  sh . 

5.  C reading  o.nd  Certification  of  Me.at. —  Yne  meat-greading  service 
is  availa’olc  to  commercial  interests  a.nd  to  Pederal,  Sto.to,  and  city  in¬ 
stitutions  th.''d  jjurcha.se  supplies  from  markets  whore  the  gradir.g  service 
is  ma.intr'incd.  In  addition,  a  specialized  tjj-pe  of  service  is  rendered 
at  slaughtering  and  me"’t-pac]:ing  esta'bli slime nts  hy  which  "beef  and  lamb 
carcasses  a.re  graded  and  stamped  with  a  roller  stamp  in  such  a  ma,nner 
tha.t  the  grade  appears  on  the  retail  cuts  for  consumer  inf orraation. 

Through  this  service  Kational  standards  for  various  classes  of 
meahs  and  meat  products  are  heing  developed  v/hich  provide  convenience 
a.nd  economies  in  the  mu.rketing  of  these  products  cO.ccord-ing  to  values  or 
grades.  Tlie  use  of  those  standards  as  a  "br.sis  for  haying  a.nd  selling 
is  incrucusing.  Contracts  oy  Pedcr.al,  State,  and  municipal  institutions 
are  being  awarded  according  to  specif ic'^.tions  "based  on  Pcdoral  standard 
grades,  providing  a  better  basis  for  competitive  bidding  and  buying  and 
a  better  maintenance  of  dietary  standards.  The  n}eat-grading  service 
insures  a  reasonably  hi^  degree  of  uniformity  in  meat  purchases.  The 
grade  stamp  is  shown  on  the  meat  and  is  of  value  to  consumers  as  it  in¬ 
sures  delivery  of  meats  of  a  definitely  identified  qua.lity  which  makes 
for  better  satisfied  consumers.  Yhcn  noahs  thoroughly  satisfy  consumers 
the  tendency  is  for  them  to  include  more  moat  in  fneir  diet.  Tlicrc  is  a 
rapidly  growing  demand  on  the  pa.rt  of  consumers  for  Pederally  graded 
nea.ts.  Livestock  xiroducors  a.rc  benefited  by  the  Pcdera.l  meat  standards 
and  meat  grading  service  in  x-^^’op option  to  their  use  by  the  meat  industry 
and  by  cons'umers  in  the  selection  of  their  meats  according  to  grades. 

The  grading  and  stamping  service  tends  to  encourage  and  stabilize  maiicet 
prices  for  livestock  by  grades  according  to  consu-mcr  preference  for  such 
grade  s . 


Branch  offices  arc  maintained  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Buffalo,  K.  Y.  , 
Boston,  Mo.ss.  ,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  National  Stockyards,  Ill., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Cklahoma  City,  Okie..,  Omeha,  Nebr. ,  Philadelphia,  ?a.  , 
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Phoenix,  Arl".,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Scaittlo,  FavSh.  ,  Sion::  City,  Iowa 
Sonth  St.  Paul,  Liinn.  ,  TJanhi ngton,  D.  C.  ,  Uichita.,  Kaais.  ,  and  rihoeling, 

17.  Ya,. 

6.  Inspection  aiai  Certification  of  PJ.cg. —  This  work  is  conducted 
under  joiiat  agreements  he  tween  this  Bureau  and  State  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  California,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  and  commercial  interests  in 
Arkansas  and  covers  rough,  hrov7r.,  and  milled  rice.  Under  these  agree¬ 
ments  the  initial  inspections  are  made  hy  State  officials  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Bureau.  Appeals  from  initial  inspections  arc  handled  hy 
the  Bureau  direct. 

The  gx-adc  certif ico-tes  covering  inspections  of  rough  rice  that 
are  issued  to  the  producers  at  the  time  they  offer  their  rice  for  sale 
on  the  muirkot  give  a  definite  indication  of  the  milling  value  of  the 
rice,  and  this  raaires  it  possible  for  the  producers  to  demand  uid  receive 
the  full  market  price  for  their  rice  based  on  its  utility  and  market 
value.  The  grade  certificates  covering  milled  rice  are  of  special  im¬ 
portance  in  connection  v/ith  export  transa.ctions . 

•  G-rading  and  Certif icadion  of  Cottonseed. —  An  inspection 
service  on  cottonseed  was  inaugurated  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
(1938).  The  vrork  wgts  undertalcen  i:n  response  to  a  general  desire  among 
producers,  girmers,  cottonseed  crushers,  a.nd  cottonseed  crushing  mill 
operators  for  an  inspection  service  on  cottonseed.  Headquarters  were 
established  at  i.ie-mphis,  Tennessee,  a.nd  the  work  necessarily  limited  to 
the  States  of  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  I/Iissouri, 
Arkai'.sas,  and  northeastern  Louisiana. 

Qp.gilified  persons  are  licensed  to  draw  and  to  certificate  the 
authenticity  of  samples  of  cottonseed  under  the  supervision  of  this 
Bureau.  The  official  or  certificeded  samples  a.re  sent  to  qualified  com- 
mercisd  chemists  v/ho  are  also  licensed  under  the  regulations  to  analyze 
the  samples  by  approved  methods  of  chemical  procedure  and  to  certificate 
the  grade  of  each  in  accordance  with  the  official  standards.  A  copy  of 
each  grade  certificate  is  furnished  the  market  news  service  for  its  use 
in  compiling  market  reports  and  later  sent  to  the  Uashington  office  for 
use  in  research.  A  fee  of  10  cents  is  collected  for  each  grade  certifi¬ 
cate  issued,  which  is  turned  in  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 
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(h)  TOBACCO  Il'SPECTION  ACT 


ApproiDriation  Act,  1938  . $275,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  . 265,000 

Decrease . 10 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEIvIEKT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

1.  Inspection  and  certification 

of  tobacco  for  class,  quality, 
and  condition . 

2.  Market  news  service  on  tobacco 

Unobligated  balance . 

$195,433 

34,519 

20,048 

$235,000 

40,000 

$225,000 

40,000 

-$10,000(  1) 

Total  appropriation . 

250 , 000 

275 , 000 

265,000 

-  10,000 

DECREASE 

( 1 )  The  decrease  of  $10,000  in  this  appropriation  for  1939  will 
involve  curtoAlment  of  the  tohacco  inspection  and  certification  work . 

T30HE  Ul'IDER  TEI  S  APPROPPJATIOD 

Creneral. — The  Tooacco  Inspection  Act  vieib  approved  Aug,ust  23,  1935. 

The  first  main  ohjcctive  of  the  Act  is  to  conduct  a  grading  service  ajid 
to  furriish  tohacco  grov/ei’s  V7ith  dependahle  infomiation  as  to  the  quality 
of  their  tobacco  accordiiig  to  uniform  stoaido.rds.  The  second  principal 
objective  is  to  supply  growers  with  market  reports  showing  prices  paid 
for  the  different  grades.  The  Act  au-thorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  establish  standards  for  tobacco  by  which  its  type,  gra,de,  size, 
condition,  or  other  characteristics  may  be  determined,  ouid  the  standards 
so  established  are  the  officia.1  standards  of  the  United  States  used  in 
the  conduct  of  the  market  nows  and  inspection  services  and  other  activities. 

1 .  Inspection  and  Certification  of  Tobacco  for  Class,  Quali ty , 
and  Condition. —  The  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  authorises  the  Secretary  of 
Agricu-lture  to  designate  auction  markets  upon  which  the  tobacco  bought 
and  sold  moves  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  After  public  notice 
of  not  less  than  30  days,  no  tobacco  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  auction 
at  a  designated  market  until  it  shall  have  been  inspected  and  certified 
according  to  the  Government  standards  by  an  authorized  representative  of 
this  Department.  This  feature  of  the  inspection  service  is  applicable  only 
upon  the  tobacco  offered  for  sale  at  auction  and  is  intended  to  provide 
growers  with  an  official  determination  of  the  grade  of  their  tobacco 
before  it  is  sold  by  them.  The  designation  of  an  auction  market  for 
inspection  purposes  must  be  preceded  by  a  referendum  and  favored  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  grovrers  voting  in  such  referendum.  The  Act  provides  that 
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the  cost  of  the  ir.spection  at  decigr.ated  markets  and  the  market  nov/s 
service  sha.ll  he  home  hy  the  Government. 

faring  the  fiscal  year  1937  total  quantities  of  tobacco  inspected, 
exclusive  of  certifications  for  the  ih^^^ri cultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  and  inspections  for  price-reporting  puiq)Osos  only,  omounted  to 
152,607,344  pounds,  compared  Tdth  142,063,806  pounds  in  1935. 

2.  Market  Nows  Service  on  Tohacco. —  Section  9  of  the  Tohacco  In¬ 
spection  Act  provides  for  a  market  nevis  service  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  grouers,  in  order  that  thoy  may  he  daily  informed  of  the  price  at 
whicii  the  various  qualities  of  tohacco  arc  being  sold.  Reliable  market 
reports,  based  upon  actual  sales,  have  been  found  to  be  a  voAuable  ad¬ 
junct  to  an  official  inspection  seia^ico.  ITith  the  gro,de  of  this  tobacco 
as  determined  by  a  fina,ncially  di sintorosted  represcnta.tivo  of  this  De¬ 
partment  and  o.n  official  market  report  showing  the  prices  being  pahd 
for  the  different  grades,  the  grower  is  in  position  to  decide  whether  to 
accept  or  reject  the  price  offered  for  his  tobacco. 

Rive  temporary  stations  were  opened  during  the  past  year  from 
which  167,240  copies  of  reports  were  issued.  Additional  circulation  of 
tobacco  price  reports  was  obtained  through  radio  and  pr^ss  agencies. 

These  reports  wore  valuable  to  the  grower  as  they  are  gotten  into  his 
hands  while  he  has  tobacco  to  sell. 


(i)  MARKET  MSYJS  SERVICE 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  . $1,077,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  1,062, 302 

Decrease .  14 ,  69 3 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro  j  ects 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Decrease 

(Estimiated) 

( Estimated) 

1.  Market  news  service  on 

livestock,  meats  and  wool. 
2.  Market  nows  service  on 

$420,328 

$421,389 

8415,389 

-  $5,000  (1) 

f  mi  ts  miH  hi  o q . 

424,757 

427,673 

422, 673 

-  5,000  (2) 

3.  Market  news  service  on 

dairy  and  poultry  products 

138,962 

139 , 138 

139 , 138 

- - 

4,  Ivlarket  news  service  on 
grain,  hay,  feed  and  seed. 

5,  Mai'ket  news  service  on 

73,257 

73,857 

69 , 159 

-  4,698  (3) 

14,943 

14,943 

Unobligated  balance . 

4,753 

-  -  - 

TotoA  appropriation.  . .  . 

1,062,057 

1,077,000 

!l, 062, 302 

-  14,693 

-v: 
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DECICASSS 

The  docror.se  of  $14,698  iii  this  itcir  for  1939  is  mado  up  o.s  follov?s; 

( 1)  A  reduction  of  $5,000  in  the  allotment  for  "Market  news  service 
on  livestock,  meats  ajid  v/ool",  which  will  iiiYolve  the  closing  of  the 
office  and  discontinuing  the  issuance  of  narket  reports  at  Baltimore. 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $5,000  in  the  allotment  for  ’’karket  news  service 
on  fruits  and  vegetahles” ,  which  will  involve  the  closing  of  the  office 
and  discontinuing  the  issuance  of  m3.rket  reports  at  ITew  Orleans. 

( 3 )  A  reduction  of  $4 ,698  in  the  ad_l otment  for  "liarket  nevfs  service 
on  grain,  hay,  feed  and  seed",  which  will  involve  curtailment  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  reports  on  grain  and  seed  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WCEK  UKEER  TnlS  APPROPSIATIOh 

General . — The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  gather  and  dis¬ 
seminate  comprehensive  market  information  for  the  benefit  of  producers 
and  others  throughout  the  country.  The  service  is  built  largely  upon 
information  ga.,thered  by  the  Be.ireau’s  ropresentat  ives  in  large  central 
markets.  Offices  in  the  large  terminal  markets  must  be  maintained  in 
order  to  gather  the  information  to  be  distributed  to  the  shipping  districts. 
These  markets  are  connected  with  lea.sed  telegrooph  wires.  The  Bureau  ob¬ 
tains  under  contract  the  exclusive  use  of  certain  telegraph  wires  through¬ 
out  the  day  and  employes  its  own  telegraphers  who  transmit  the  market 
information  over  the  wires  in  code  a.nd  decode  the  incoming  messages. 

The  market  reporters  are  in  the  market  as  soon  as  trading  begins  each 
day  and  report  receipts  and  prices.  The  inform.ation  goes  over  the  leased 
wire  to  liVashington  and  to  other  branch  offices,  where  it  is  combined  with 
other  reports  and  released  to  the  public.  In  addition,  telegraph  and  mail 
reports  are  furnished  the  Bureau  by  common  carriers  and  other  reporters, 
and  information  with  regard  to  supply  and  demand  conditions  in  foreign 
countries  is  made  available  through  the  foreign  service  of  the  Bureau. 

This  market  information  is  given  nublicity  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  important  producing  districts,  by  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  mail,  bulletin  boards,  newspapers,  a.nd  other  means. 

1 .  Market  hews  Service  on  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool . — Branch 
offices  arc  now  maintained  in  28  cities  .  Market  conditions  and  prices 
are  reported  covering  27  public  livestock  miarkets,  direct  marketing  of 
hogs  in  Iowa,  and  southern  Minnesota.,  direct  and  contract  sales  of  sheep 
and  lambs  in  the  western  range  and  Pacific  coa.st  States,  5  of  the  largest 
wholesale  meat-ma.rketing  centers,  and  the  Boston  wool  market.  In  addition, 
information  is  furnished  severa.l  State  departments  for  dissemination  by 
radio  and  otherwise.  The  information  is  distributed  by  the  Bureau's 
leased  wire  telegraph  system,  by  radio,  press  associations,  commercial 
telegraph  companies,  news  trade  and  a.gr icultural  publications,  boards 
of  trade,  telephone,  bulletin  boards,  and  by  mail.  All  mauket  reports 
arc  based  upon  the  Bureau's  standardized  cla.ss  and  grade  system. 
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It  is  highly  essential  to  prodncers  and  marketing  agencies  to 
he  kept  fully  infomed  concerning  livestock  supplies,  movements,  and 
prices  if  marketing  is  to  he  orderly  and  producers  are  to  derive  the 
maximum  return  that  can  he  secured  from  the  sale  of  their  livestock. 

TT'ith  gradual  changes  tai'ing  place  in  ma.rkoting  pra.ctices,  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  informa-tion  ha.s  reqn.ircd  changes  in  technique  that  require  greater 
intonsif ic.ation  and  closer  supervision.  The  development  of  radio  ncv/s 
dissomimtion  resulted  in  extensive  demands  for  frequent  releases  of  trade 
nows,  all  of  which  require  careful  hut  speedy  work  on  the  part  of  field 
office  employees  in  obtaining  fonts  and.  preparing  authentic  market  re¬ 
ports  for  prompt  dissemination. 

Branch  offices  ouc  modntained  at  Baltimore,  Md.  ,  Boston,  I'ions.  , 
B^affalo,  h.  Y.,  Casper,  Tlyo* ,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Ciiicinnati,  Ohio,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Des  koines,  la.,  Fort  worth,  Tex,,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ,  Kansas 
City,  ko.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif T,  Louisville,  Kyt ,  ITashville,  Tenn.  , 

National  Stockyards,  Ill.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Ogdon,  Utali,  Ci^lahoma  City, 
Okla.  ,  Omaiaa,  Nohr,  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Portland, 

Oreg. ,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  San  Aritonio,  Tex.,  So.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  Siouoc  City,  la.,  and  Nichita,  Kans.  *(Not  connected 
with  leased  telegraph  system.) 

2.  Market  Nows  Sorvico  on  Pru-its  and.  YcgGto.hlos. —  Permanent 
branch  offices  are  maintained  in  22  markets  and,  in  addition,  44  field 
offices  are  in  operation  for  varyirig  periods.  Dccily  information  is 
gathered  relative  to  receipts,  unloads,  market  prices,  and  demand  for 
fiuits  and  vegetables  in  the  principa.l  markets  and  shipping  sections 
of  the  country,  also  reports  from  the  common  ca.rricrs  or  carlot  ship¬ 
ments,  diversions,  and  passings.  Tliero  arc  87,627  names  on  the  mailing 
lists  for  the  reports.  The  information  helps  to  bring  a,bout  more  order¬ 
ly  marketing  of  these  products,  eliminates  waste  and  loss  by  keeping 
shippers  ini'ormed  of  market  demands,  and  helps  to  bring  more  equitable 
returns  to  growers.  Poports  are  prepared  summarizing  the  marketing 

of  individ.ual  crops  in  producing  sections  from  which  daily  market  in¬ 
formation  has  been  released.  Special  reports  showing  unloads  of  cars 
of  fiu.it s  and  vegetables  in  a  large  nunber  of  markets  W;jre  issued 
during  the  past  year,  as  well  fis  various  rcvic-Tfs  and  sninmarics  rela,tivc 
to  lie  marketing  of  those  commodities.  Shipm.  nts  of  829,369  cars  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  reported. 

Branch  offices  are  meantained  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  Baltimore,  Md.  , 
Boston,  Mass.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  CiiiCinna,ti ,  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio*» 

Denver,  Colo.,  Detroit,  Mich.*,  Port  North,  Tex.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Los  Angelos,  Calif.*,  Minnocopolis ,  Minn.,  New  Orleans,  La*.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Oklahomo.  City,  Okla.,  Philadelphia,  a.nd  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Port¬ 
land,  Oreg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San  Antoniu,  Tex.,  Srn  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  Seattle,  Nash.  In  addition,  many  branch  offices  are  operated  for 
short  periods  during  the  heavy  movement  of  important  crops  and  informa¬ 
tion  is  furnished  to  State  offices  for  dissemination.  (*I'ot  connected 
with  leased  telegraph  system..) 

3.  Market  News  Service  on  Da.iry  and  Poultry  Products. —  This 
project  gathers  and  disseminates  current  mauket  information  with  refer- 
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once  to  prod'iction,  manu.f actures ,  shipment,  receipts,  movement,  prices, 
etc.,  on  Vcorious  classes  of  dairy  and  poultry  products.  Offices  a,rc 
maintained  in  8  large  terminal  markets  for  the  puipose  of  gathering  in¬ 
formation  on  mcvrket  conditions.  Special  attention  is  “being  given  to 
the  study  of  wholesale  price  quotations  and  surveys  are  "being  made  of 
the  extent  to  v/hich  prcmnums  are  “being  paid  “by  wholesale  receivers  in 
their  purchases  from  coiintry  creameries.  Reviews  and  summaries  of  the 
3'areau.  are  reproduced  in  important  tra.de  Journals. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Los  Ar^'eles,  Calif.*,  hew  York,  H.  Y.  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Portland, 
Oreg.  ,  San  Prancisco,  Calif.,  and  Seattle,  TIash.  ( *hot  connected  vdth 
leased  telegraph  system.) 

4 .  Market  hews  Service  on  Grain,  Hay,  Peed,  and  Seed . —  Thi s 
project  furnishes  to  growers,  country  dealers,  and  othe rs inf ormation 
relative  to  market  developments,  uapply  and  demand  conditions,  and 
other  factors  influencing  prices  or  the  market  situation  for  grain, 
hay,  feed,  seed,  rice,  “beans,  hops,  and  other  products.  The  informa.tio 
collected  from  all  avaiiahle  sources  is  analyzed  and  incorporated  in 
market  reviews  which  are  issued  at  regular  intervals  and  distri“buted  to 
growers  md  other  agricultural  interests  fro.m  Washington  and  7  h ranch 
offices.  'These  reviews  are  pu“blished  widely  in  newspapers  and  trade 
Journals. 

Branch  offices  o.re  maintained  at  Atlanta,  Ca..  ,  Chicogo,  Ill., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angelos,  Ca,lif.*,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  Sa.n  Prancisco,  Calif.  ( *i'ot  connected  with  leased  telegr.aph 
system. ) 

5.  Market  hews  Service  on  Cottonseed. —  A  limited  market  re¬ 
porting  service  on  cottonseed  has  “been  inaugurated.  'The  o“bJcct  of 
the  service  is  to  furnish  growers  and  others  current  information  on 
the  supply,  demand,  movement,  and  prices  of  various  grades  of  cotton¬ 
seed.  The  service  was  coordinated  with  the  grading  service  “began 
under  the  appropriation  for  "Market  Inspection  of  Farm  Products". 

Cottonseed  stands  among  the  eight  or  nine  crops  providing  the 
largest  cash  farm  incomes  in  the  United  Stakes.  In  a  num“ber  of  the 
principal  cotton-growing  States  it  is  second  in  value  only  to  cotton 
lint. 


A  recent  study  indicates  that  the  prices  paid  for  cottonseed 
“by  individual  cottonseed  crushing  mills  frequently  varied  widely  on 
the  sam.e  day  in  the  same  generc.l  area  and  were  irregular  in  their  “be¬ 
havior.  Yne  margins  taken  “by  middlemen  for  handling  cottonseed 
varied  ratner  widely  at  the  same  tim,c  in  different  localities  a/nd  at 
different  times  in  the  same  locality.  In  an  effort  to  correct  this 
condition  quotoAions  for  cottonseed  of  the  “base  grade  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Kiarket  were  released  hourly  “by  radio,  tolegra,ph,  and  pu“b- 
lished  in  the  daily  papicrs.  A  weekly  review  of  the  market  was  issued 
which  contained  for  each  of  the  principal  counties  of  production  in 
the  district  covered  “by  the  report  the  prices  paAd  for  large  and  small 
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lots  of  cottonseed,  the  average  gnade  of  the  seed  sold,  current  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  several  ciude  products  of  cottonseed,  and  the  yields  of 
products  oltainahle  per  ton  from  cottonseed  of  the  hase  grade,  togotnor 
with  genu-al  market  information  as  to  the  supply,  demand,  and  movement. 
The  work  has  "been  inaugurated  in  the  so-called  Memphis  district,  which 
includes  Mississippi,  western  Tennessee,  Illinois-Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  northeastern  Louisiana. 

(j)  PEEISHAJBIL  AIRICTJLTUFA.L  COIuvlOLlTIES  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  . $143,890 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  143 , 390 


PROJECT  STATEMELT 


Pro^iects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1339 

(Estimated) 

Perishable  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities  4c  t . 

$135,934 

1,732 

$143,890 

$143,890 

Unobligated  balance . 

Tot al  app rop ri at i 0 n . 

137,666 

143,890 

143,890 

CRAi'GS  IE  LAEC-UAGS 

Tlie  language  of  this  item  has  heen  revised  hy  inserting  the  words 
"as  amended".  This  change  is  neccssa^ry  in  view  of  the  ajnondments  of 
the  original  Act  hy  the  Acts  of  June  13,  1934  (48  Stat.  534),  June  19, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1533),  a?id  Aug.  20,  1937. 

EOEk  UiCDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  p)novide  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  June  10,  1930,  to  suppress 
unfair  ajid-  fraudulent  practices  in  the  marketing  of  fresh  fruits  aud 
fresh  vegetables  in  interstale  and  foroig'n  commerce.  This  Act  requires 
the  licensing  of  all  commission  merchants,  dealers,  mad  brokers,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  and  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  ouard  repara¬ 
tions  and  to  suspend  or  revoke  tne  licenses  of  those  who  are  found  to 
have  engaged  in  certain  specified  unfair  ax.d  fraudulent  practices  in 
the  marketing  of  these  commodities.  License  fees  of  $10  per  annurni  arc 
charged,  aud  the  receipts  have  exceeded  the  expenditures  each  year 
since  the  work  was  inaugurated. 

Earing  the  fiscal  yearn  1937,  2,405  complaints  were  received.  In 
756  of  these  amicable  settlements  v/ere  arranged;  70  formal  heauings  wore 
held;  aud  276  orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretary.  There  was  an  in- 
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croaGO  of  223  in  the  iTuinhor  of  complaints  received,  as  compo.rcd  vdth  the 
preceding  ye-ar.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tlaat  the  proportijii  of  trivial 
complaints  has  dropped  and  that  those  now  received  tend  to  he  of  a  more 
involved  and  intricate  nature.  Since  April  13,  1934,  amicahlc  settlements 
have  resulted  in  k no v/n  payments  of  3563,750.77  to  complainants.  Tlic 
following  statement  shov/s  the  growth  of  the  work  during  the  piast  three 
years. 


Ifejnhor  of  licenses  in  effect.... 
Receipts  deposited  sath  Division 
of  Accounts  for  transmission 
to  Trer.sury . 


Juno  30, 

June  30, 

Juno  30 

1935 

1936 

1937 

15,697 

16,653 

18,077 

$147,926 

$159 ,428 

$170,620 

(k)  SIAADARD  COl^AIIISE,  Hi\I.,iPER,  Ai'D  PRODUCE  ACElv'GY  ACTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  . $30,238 

Bi'.dget  Estimate,  1939  .  50, 238 


Project  statereet 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

( Estimauted.) 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  Standard 

Contaeiner  and  Hamper  Acts . 

$23 , 747 

$21,138 

321, 138 

2.  Enforcement  of  the  Produce 

Agency  Act . 

5,700 

9,100 

9 , 100 

Unohli mated  halance . 

791 

—  _  — 

_  _  _ 

TotaJ  appropriation . 

30,238 

30,238 

30 , 258 

CHARGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  he  amended, 
hy  striking  out  the  clause  "including  the  omplo^/Tnent  of  such  persons 
and-  m^ans  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  deem  necessary  in  the 
city  of  Ueshington  and  elsewhere". 

This  laaigua,ge  duplicates  authority  carried  in  the  introductory 
clause  to  "Salaries  and  expenses,"  which  applies  to  all  suhappropriadion 
items  thereunder,  and  is  believed  to  he  unnecessary.  This  amendment 
will  maJrc  the  language  of  the  item  conform  to  txie  more  generally 
acccjpted  phraseology  used  elsev/here  in  the  appropriation  Act. 
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FGH-:  umm  this  iJ’PHOPRIlTIOK 

C-enoral . —  Three  Acts  are  adiriei stored  under  this  appropriation, 
i.e.,  the  Standard  Container  Act  of  13]. 6,  the  Standard  Container  Act 
of  1923  (Hamper  Act),  and  the  Produce  Agency  Act. 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  Standard  Container  and  Hajaper  Acts. —  The 
work  under  this  project  consists  of  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  the  two  standard  container  Acts.  Tliese  Acts  fix  the  sizes  for  Climax 
hashets,  containers  for  small  fruits  and  vcgotahlos,  stc.ndo.rd  hccmpers, 
.and  round  stave  a.nd  splint  "baskets.  The  onforcoracnt  of  these  Acts  in¬ 
volves  the  testing  of  sorples  of  these  containers  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  comply  ?/ith  proscri"bcd  standards,  the  collection  of  evi¬ 
dence  cud  the  preparation,  for  su'bmission  to  the  Dep.artment  of  Justice, 
of  cases  ageinst  those  nho  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 


2.  Enforcement  of  the  Produce  Agency  Act.--  The  wo r'x  under  this 
project  consists  of  the  a'lmini  strati  on  of  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  prevent  the  destruction  or  dumping,  without  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  txierefor,  of  farm  produce  received  in  interstate  commerce 
by  commission  merchants  and  others  and  to  require  the.m  truly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  to  account  for  all  farn  produce  received  by  them."  This  is  a 
criminal  statute  providing  fine  or  imprisonment  for  the  fraudulent  or 
dishonest  handling  of  produce  by  a  coinraission  agency. 

Complaints  filed  during  the  past  year  under  the  Produce  Agency 
Act  related  almost  entirely  to  failure  to  maico  proper  returns  or  fr'oudu- 
lent  accounting.  Conviction  in  a  Federal  court  was  obtained  in  one 
case  and  a  number  of  cases  were  ponding  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Violations  of  this  Act  care  also  violations  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  insofeur  as  they  relate  to  shipments  of  fresh  fnaits  and 
vegetables  on  consignment  -and  a.re  handled  under  the  latter  Act,  except 
in  cases  in  v/hicli  criminal  prosecution  seems  appropriate. 

(1)  PSAMJT  STOCKS  AO  STAOASDS 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  . $10,000 

B.idget  Estimate,  1939  .  5,000 

Decrease .  5 , 000 


PHCJECT  STATEi/IEET 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Peanut  stocks  and  standards. . 

-  -  - 

$10,000 

$5,000 

-  $5,000(1) 

•i-  ■’•Xf 
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DECSEASE 

( 1 )  The  do crease  of  $5,000  in  this  item  for  1939  involves  dis¬ 
co  ntinuiri^e,-  the  ;2:atherinff  of  infomatior.  from  peanut  pickc-rs  and  tlircsliers . 
Tiio  work  will  to  limited  to  otitairxinA'  info  rmg.tion  on  stocks  from  shcllora , 
cloancrs,  and  ma.nuf acto-rors . 

WOEK  UEEEE  THIS  APPEOPEI ATIOIv 

The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  provide  for  carrying  into 
offoct  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  Juno  34,  1936,  to  provide  for 
the  collection  and  puhlication  of  sta,tistics  of  peanuts.  The  funds  are 
used  to  gather  and  publish  statistical  data  on  peanuts,  including  stocks 
in  the  bonds  of  all  warehousemen,  brokers,  and  others,  o.nd  reports  on 
quo.ntities  picked  or  tlircshod  by  persons  owning  or  operating  peoniut 
pickiips  or  threshing  machines.  These  reports  v;ill  furnish  current  in¬ 
form, ation  on  production  and  stocks  of  pernuts  anid  peanut  oil. 

The  statistics  covering  picking  and  threshing  are  gathered  by 
the  field  statisticians  of  the  Bureau.  Lists  have  been  compiled  of 
owners  and  operators  of  peanut  picking  machines  in  each  of  the  peanut- 
producing  States.  Schedules  are  distributed  from,  the  field  office  in 
each  State  and  the  information  is  tabulated  in  the  field  offices  and 
forwarded  to  the  Washington  office  for  publicafion. 

Statistics  on  stocks  held  by  warehousemen,  brokers,  cleaners, 
shcllers,  dealers,  grov/ers'  cooperative  associations,  or  owners  other 
than  the  original  producers  of  peanuts  are  handled  in  the  Washington 
office.  Schedules  are  mailed  direct  from  the  central  office  to  the 
lists  which  have  been  compiled  and  the  returns  are  tabulated  and 
published. 


(m)  TOBACCO  STOCKS  AW  SWDASBS 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  . $17,187 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  17 , 187 


PROJECT  STATEIvSET 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

( Estimated) 

Tobacco  stocks  and  standards.... 
Unobligated  balance . 

$16,374 

813 

$17,187 

$17,187 

Total  appropriation . 

17,187 

17,187 

17,187 

1 

t 

j 

1 
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CI-1A.A"C-ES  IN  Ml'GUAGE 

Tv/o  chan^^es  in  the  laiig^aage  of  this  peragraph  arc  pp.oposcd  in  the 
Budget  estimates  as  follows: 

(1)  Insertion  of  the  words  "as  amended"  to  cover  the  anendment 
to  the  original  Act  of  Jan.  24,  1929,  hy  the  Act  of  A.ug.  27,  1935. 

(2)  Striking  out  the  clause  "including  the  employmont  of  persons 
and  me-ans  in  the  city  of  IJoLshington  and  elsev/here."  This  lan,gu.agc  dup¬ 
licates  authority  carried  in  the  introductory  clause  to  "Salaries  and 
Expenses"  and  its  repetition  here  is  Believed  to  be  unnecessary. 

T70EK  UNDER  'IHIS  APPROPRIATION 

'The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  approved  January  14,  1929,  as  amended  August  27,  1935.  The 
work  consists  of  the  compilation  and  publication  of  quarterly  reports 
covering  the  quantities  of  lea-f  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and 
manufacturers  separated  as  to  tj^^pe  and  as  to  certain  divisions  within 
the  type.  They  are  published  as  of  the  first  d,ay  of  Janu.ary,  April, 

July,  and  October  and  represent  the  compo.rison  of  statistics  of  supplies 
held  by  dealers,  warehousemen,  and  others  who  .are  required  by  law  to 
furnish  reports  to  this  Department. 

Tobacco  stocks  have  an  important  bearing  on  prices  paid  to  grov^ers 
for  new  stock  tobacco,  o;nd  an  accurole  and  detailed  oualysi  s  of  such  stock 
is  essentio.l  to  protection  of  the  growers’  interests.  The  reports  form 
the  basis  of  studies  relating  to  the  prospective  market  position  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  tobacco  conducted  on  behalf  of  growers  by  State  and 
Eederal  agencies.  These  reports  are  given  wide  publicity  and  are  copied 
by  trade  journals. 

(n)  COTTON  'QUALITY  STATISTICS  AND  CLASSING  ACTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  .  $224,517 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  450,000 

Increase .  225 , 483 


PROJECT  STATEIv1:NT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Inc  rease 

1.  Cotton  grade  and  staple 

statistics . 

2.  Classification  and  informa¬ 

tion  ser'/ice  in  coramuriities 
organized  for  cotton  quality 
imp  rovemnnt . 

$223,935 

$224,517 

$224,517 

225,483 

+  $225,483(1) 

Unobligated  balance . . 

582 

Total  apwronni  a ti  on . 

224,517 

224,517 

450 , 000 

+  225,483 
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IImCEEASE 

( l)  An  increase  of  $225,483  is  recommended  in  this  item  for  1959 
for  classificg.tion  and  informo.tion  service  in  cominuiiities  ori£;anizod 
for  cotton  quoAitv  improvement. 

Tho  Act  approved  April  13,  1937  (Pullic  Ho.  28,  75th  Congress), 
amended  tho  original  Cotton  Statistics  Act  of  March  3,  1927,  so  as  to 
authoi-ize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  tho  classification 
of  cuttun,  to  furnish  information  on  ma.rket  supply,  demand,  location, 
condition,  market  prices  for  cotton,  etc..  Ho  appropriation  was  made 
for  cari^'ing  on  this  work  in  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

Studies  made  hy  the  Department  in  recent  years  have  shown  that 
the  majority  of  the  growers  market  their  cotton  without  knowledge  of 
its  quality  or  the  price  at  which  eq_ual  qualities  are  selling  in  larger 
central  markets.  Moreover,  prices  paid  to  growers  in  locaA  markets  do 
not  as  a.  ru.le  reflect  tho  premiujns  and  discounts  iDrevailing  on  the 
central  markets.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  definite  tendency  for 
grovrors  on  a  given  day  and  in  a  given  market  to  receive  the  same  prices 
without  regard  to  differences  in  the  quality  of  their  cotton.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  tha,t  growers'  incentives  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  quality  are  largely  destroyed. 

In  world  competition  superior  quality  is  one  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantages  which  American  cotton  possesses.  This  fact  ha,s  heen  rather 
clearly  Drought  out  in  the  experience  of  Duropean  spinners  who  have 
undertaken  to  suostitute  other  grovdhs.  To  preserve  this  advantage  vio 
should  he  seeking  ways  to  m.ako  it  worth  v/hile  to  growers  individually 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  cotton  and  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
in  order  to  make  the  production  of  high-quality  cotton  general  through¬ 
out  the  producing  helt.  Furnishing  classing  and  quotations  sem^ices  to 
growers  who  would  improve  the  quality  of  the  cotton  they  produce  hy 
participating  in  "one-variety"  commurAty  organizations  should  definitely 
help  in  this  direction. 

Large-scale  irrprovement  in  the  quality  of  cotton  produced  is  de¬ 
pendent,  also,  upon  malring  available  to  growers  at  moderate  cost  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  relatively  pure  planting  seed  of  superior  varieties. 
Efforts  to  accomplish  this  result  arc  being  made  in  other  countries, 
especially  in  Egypt  and  Eussia,  through  legislation  prohihitirig  the 
Sale  of  planting  seed  not  supplied  or  approved  by  the  C-overnment.  In 
this  country  the  stocks  of  desirable  planting  seed  are  now  far  short 
of  the  annu.al  requirements  for  planting  the  entire  crop.  There  are, 
however,  lo.rge  sapplies  of  excellent  seed  stock  available  that  are  not 
being  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  becam.se  of  failure  of  local  .markets 
to  pay  the  grov/er  premimms  commensu.rate  with  tho  quality  of  the  improved 
cotton.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  United  States  the  results  which  other 
countries  hope  to  accomplish  through  compulsion  may  be  achieved  through 
voluntary  comiunity  organizations,  if  properly  encom-raged  and  assisted 
by  the  C-overnment. 
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TTlien  consideration  was  given  to  a  similar  "bill  in  June,  1936,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  a  one-variety  program  was  already  under  way.  At 
that  tine,  hov/ever,  the  cotton  gro'-Tn  in  "one-vario ty"  connunities 
aggregated  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  hales.  Meanwhile,  remarkahlc 
progress  ha.s  been  made  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  nov?  estimates, 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  information  obtainable,  that  during  next  season 
this  crop- improvement  progra”  will  function  in  considerably  more  than 
500  organized  commurdties  distributed  throUi;^-Out  the  South  and  tha.t  the 
cotton  grown  in  such  communities  will  approxiina.te  2,493,000  bales. 

'Tlie  incroa.se  in  funds  requested  in  the  Bindget  estimate  vrauld  bo 
used  to  classify  this  cotton  and  to  provide  market  nows  services  in  the 
comr.-urdties  involved.  The  estima.tod  receipts  (to  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury)  from  the  sale  of  samples,  are  $62,300.  Thus  the  net  total  cost 
to  the  Government  of  the  additional  service  will  be  about  $163,000. 

CEAT:GES  I  it  LiOTGUAGB 

Tyio  revisions  are  proposed  in  the  language  of  this  item,  as  follows: 

( 1)  the  appropriation  title  has  been  changed  from  "Cotton  grade 
and  staple  statistics"  to  "Cotton  quality  statistics  and  classing  Acts". 
This  vdll  better  describe  the  work  done  under  the  original  Act  of  March 
3,  1927,  and  the  amendirjg  Act  of  April  13,  1937  (50  Stat.  62). 

(2)  ITcw  language  is  added  granting  the  amending  Act  of  April  13, 
1937,  providing  for  cotton  classification. 

T70HK  UITBSP  THIS  APPHOPRIAT  lOk 

General. —  The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  ena.blo  the 
Bureau  to  cari-y  into  effect  the  Act  of  March  3,  1927,  a.s  amended  by  Act 
of  April  13,  1937.  The  origina,!  Act  provided  for  the  collection  and 
publica.tion  of  statistics  of  the  grade  and  staple  length  of  cotton. 

The  amendments  provide  for  the  classification  of  cotton  upon  request 
from  groups  of  producers  organized  to  promote  the  improvement  of  cotton 
anh.  for  the  dissemination  of  market  information  on  cotton. 

•  Cotton _ Grade  and  Stanle _ Statistics  . — The  work  under  this  project 

is  required  by  the  Act  approved  March  3,  1927.  The  project  gathers  in-’ 
formation  and  prepa.res  estimates  periodically  concerning  the  grade  and 
staple  of  cotton  ginned  at  stated  intervals  from  the  crop,  the  number 
of  bales  of  each  grade  and  staple  carried  over  from  one  season  to  another, 
and,  while  the  Act  does  not  specifically  so  direct,  prior  to  1933  a 
similar  report  was  prepared  on  the  grade  and  staple  of  cotton  consumed 
by  domestic  mills.  Four  nationa.l  reports  and  four  reports  for  each  of 
the  16  important  cotton— producing  States,  besides  weekly  reports,  in¬ 
dividual  gin  reports,  and  a  variety  of  special  reports,  are  regularly 
issued  during  the  ginning  season.  The  carry-over  report  is  issued  on 
a  national  basis  once  a.nnually.  The  consumption  report,  prior  to  the 
reduction  in  funds  in  1933,  was  also  issued  on  a  national  ba.,sis  annually. 
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Prior  to  the  1932-33  season  the  grade  and  staple  reports  on  the 
crop  consisted  only  of  those  released  at  intervals  of  about  a  month  dur¬ 
ing  the  ginning  season  on  cotton  ginned  to  specified  dates.  Beginning 
with  1932-33,  complying  with  rather  insistent  requests  for  more  frequent 
reports,  a  series  of  weekly  reports,  supplementing  the  periodic  crop  re¬ 
ports,  were  inaugurated  for  the  United  States,  for  individual  States, 
and  also  for  the  districts  into  which  the  States  are  divided  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  grade  and  staple  reports.  These  more  frequent  reports  on 
smaller  areas  than  States  are  of  much  value  during  the  marketing  season. 
They  were  continued  during  the  1933-34  to  1936-37  seasons  and  showed 
the  quality  distribution  of  samples  classed  during  weekly  periods  rather 
than  the  quantity  distribution  of  actual  ginnings  during  such  periods. 

During  the  1936-37  season  cooperating  ginners  agaun  were  furnished 
copies  of  the  daily  classification  sheets  showing  the  grade,  staple,  and 
preparation  of  each  sample  with  numbers  identifying  the  bales  represented 
by  the  samples  furnished  for  classification,  which  was  a  contimation  of 
the  seiw’ice  inaugurated  at  the  beginrung  of  the  1933-34  season.  Because 
of  the  interest  in  the  individual  bale  classifications,  cooperatirig 
ginners  agreed  to  furnish  samples  free  boginrhng  v/ith  the  1933-34  season 
in  exchange  for  copies  of  the  daily  classification  sheets  with  numbers 
identifying  the  bales,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had  previously 
been  receiving  five  cents  per  sample. 

TTnen  the  ginner  so  requests  a  report  is  mailed  directly  to  the 
owner  of  the  cotton  showing  the  grade  and  staple  of  his  individual  bales. 
The  Value  of  the  individual  bale  classification  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  man^'  more  requests  were  made  for  this  service  during  the  past 
season  than  could  be  complied  with.  Many  ginners  who  asked  that  the 
cotton  girmed  at  their  establishments  be  classed  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  their  patrons  were  necessarily  denied  the  service  be¬ 
cause  the  available  facilities  were  not  adequate  to  permit  such  in¬ 
creased  activities.  A  similar  condition  to  a  more  acute  extent  will 
exist  during  the  1937-38  season,  because  many  more  ginners  have  already 
requested  the  service  than  can  be  accommodated  through  the  classirjg 
and  reporting  facilities  now  available. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  ,  Dallas,  51  Paso, 
and  Austin,  Tex.,  and  Memphis,  Tcnn. 

2,  Classification  and  Information  Service  in  Communities 
Organized  for  Cotton  Qjuality  Improvement. —  This  is  a  new  project  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  emondment  of  April  13,  1937, 
providing  for  classing  and  market  news  service  in  coir.rjunities  orgo.nized 
for  cotton  quality  i:.p)rovcnent. 

It  is  pla.nnod  to  utilize  so  far  as  possible  the  organizo.tion 
already  established  for  collecting  and  publishing  statistics  on  grade 
and  staple  of  cotton.  In  addition  to  the  Departmental  administration 
in  Washington,  this  consists  of  five  field  offices  located  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Austin,  Texas,  Dallas,  Texas,  and  51  Paso, 
Texas. 
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It  will  prolally  bo  necessary  to  establish  a  field  classing  office 
in  each  of  five  additional  places  yet  to  bo  determined.  These  field 
classing  offices  will  operate  under  the  supervision  of  the  present  five 
regional  offices  and  tuII  class  sanples  received  from  organized  com¬ 
munities,  record  the  classification,  and  return  cards  sliov/ing  the  grade 
and  staple  direct  to  the  producer  and  to  the  ginner  sending  in  the  samples. 

The  market  news  work  v/ill  be  under  the  direction  of  a  market  news 
specialist  located  in  TJashington  and  will  be  carried  out  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  five  regional  offices.  At  each  of  those  offices  it  is 
proposed  to  station  a  market  news  specialist  to  be  responsible  under  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  dissemi:'B,tion  of  market  nows.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rcgalar  field  personnel,  vrith  the  addition  of  a  marketing  specialist 
at  each  office,  will  assist  in  disseminating  market  news  and  in  making 
arra:Tgements  for  the  posting  of  the  inforrao-tion  and  in  regularly  visit¬ 
ing  communities  to  see  that  the  information  is  posted. 

In  order  to  supervise  the  cla,ssors,  it  is  necessary  that  samples 
be  sent  in  from,  each  field  office  to  the  Board  of  Supervising  Cotton 
Examiners  at  Memphis.  To  taJee  care  of  the  classii'g  of  additional  samples 
it  will  be  necessary  that  two  additional  classors  be  assigned  to  this 
office  with  the  necessary  recorders  and  la.horers. 

A  specialist  in  cotton  cla.ssing  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  be  responsible  for  the  classing  and  for  the  operation  of  the 
field  classing  offices.  Additional  specialists  will  be  employed  tempor¬ 
arily  but  only  for  such  lengths  of  time  as  their  services  are  actually 
needed  in  classing. 

In  order  to  most  fully  utilize  the  services  of  the  classing  time, 
it  is  necessary  that  each  classer  be  furnished  with  a  recorder  to  record 
the  classification.  All  samples  will  be  returned  to  shipping  sacks  in 
which  they  came  from  the  gin,  properly  identified  and  kept  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  in  order  tho.t  the  s.omples  may  be  available  for  rcclc.ss- 
ing  should  there  be  any  complaints  on  the  classing.  A  sack  of  samples 
selected  at  random,  from  each  classer  will  be  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Supeivising  Cotton  Examiners  for  checking  each  day  in  order  to  keep  all 
classing  uniform.  Junior  marketing  specialists  will  visit  ginnors  and 
leaders  in  organized  communities,  seeing  that  samples  are  properly 
drawn,  labeled,  and  shipped  promptly;  assist  in  mahing  arrangements 
for  posting  of  market  news;  assist  in  explaining  market  nevis  to  groups 
of  farm.ers;  and  check  up  to  see  tha.t  market  news  is  properly  posted. 

It  is  proposed  to  utilize  so  far  as  availholc  the  B’arcau’ s 
offices  and  classers  located  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
Houston,  and  G-alveston.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  employ  ad¬ 
ditional  personnel  to  assist  these  classers. 
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(o)  U.  S.  COTTON  FUTURES  MD  U.  S.  COTTON  STANDARDS  ACTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  .  ,$501,900 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  491, 900 

Decrease . .  ....  .  10,000 


PROJECT  STATEivIENT 


Fro j  ects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

1.  Cotton  futures  and  spot  market 
investigations  and  cotton  price 

quo t at ions,  .  •  .  •  •  •  .  •  •  « 

$61,310 

$61,920 

$61,920 

2.  preparation  and  distribution  of 
official  cotton  standards  ,  .  . 

123,351 

120,186 

120,186 

3.  Classing  spot  cotton,  licensing 
classers  for  spot  cotton,  and 
purchase  of  cotton  for  prepara¬ 
tion  of  standards  .  .  . 

52, 995 

80,000 

80,000 

4,  Supervision  of  the  work  of  li¬ 
censed  classers  of  cotton  .  .  . 

75,  344 

88,869 

88,  869 

_ 

5.  Classification  of  cotton  for  de' 
livery  under  the  Cotton  Futures 

AhC  t,... 

134,112 

150,925 

140,925 

-$10,000  (1) 

Unobligated  balance . 

39 , 999 

- - 

-  -  - 

-  — 

Total  appropriation . 

487,111 

501,900 

491,900 

-  10,000 

DECREASE 

( 1 )  The  decrease  of  $10.000  for  1939  involves  curtailment  of  vrork  under 
the  uro.iect  ’’Classification  of  cotton  for  delivery  under  the  Cotton  Eiatures 
Act". 


CHAl^GE  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  he  amended  hy 
striking  out  the  clause  "including  a.11  expenses  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  and  supplies;  for  travel;  for  the  employment  of  persons  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  elsevtiere;  and  for  all  other  expenses,  including  rent 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  may  be  necessary  in  executing  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  Acts"* 

The  language  deleted  duplicates  authority  carried  in  the  introductory 
clause  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  and  its  repetition  here  is  believed  to  be 
unnecessary. 
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WORK  UEDER  THIS  APFROPRIATIOIT 


General . — The  Gotten  Futures  Act  provides  for  the  estahlishment 
hy  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  standards  for  the  qualities  of  cotton; 
dctermina.tion  of  the  grade  and  staple  of  cotton  delivered  in  settlement  of 
futures  contracts;  supervision  of  the  quotations  of  commercial  differences 
in  spot  markets  designated  under  the  Act;  a.nd  dissemination  of  information 
a.s  to  market  prices  and  conditions.  This  Act  was  approved  August  11,  1916, 
and  amended  from  time  to  time. 

The  Cotton  Standards  Act  requires  tne  use  of  the  official  cotton 
standards  in  all  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  transactions  involving 
American  cotton  shipped  hy  grade.  It  gives  owners  or  holders  of  cotton 
the  privilege  of  siibmit  ting  cotton  to  representatives  of  the  Department 
for  classing  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  examine  and  license  cotton 
classers.  In  the  administration  of  the  legislation  agreements  hs.ve  heen 
negotiated  with  the  principal  foreign  cotton-trade  association  providing 
for  the  world-wide  use  of  the  cotton  standards.  This  Act  was  approved 
March  4,  1923. 

Receipts  under  the  two  Acts  for  the  past  year  anounted  to 
$191,463.96. 

1 .  Cotton  Futures  and  Spot  Market  Investiga.tions  end  Cotton  price 
Quotations . —  Prices  on  grades  of  cotton  aoove  end  helow  Middling  and  on 
steple  longer  than  P/S-inch  as  quoted  in  ten  principal  spot  markets  of  the 
United  States  designated  for  the  purpose  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are  required,  under  the  U.  S.  Cotton  Futures  Act,  to  he  used  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  futures  contronts  whenever  settlement  is  effected  hy  delivery  of 
cotton.  The  proper  functioning  of  the  cotton  futures  market  necessitates 
tho,t  the  price  quotations  of  the  designated  spot  markets  shall  reflect 
values  of  spot  cotton  of  various  grades  and  staples  as  indicated  hy  actual 
sales.  Active  supervision  of  quotations  in  the  spot  maihets,  therefore,  is 
essential.  Information  is  disseminated  mdely  among  producers  concerning 
the  value  of  cotton  of  the  different  qualities. 

The  Cotton  Belt  has  heen  divided  for  the  purpose  into  three  districts, 
v/ith  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  and  Dallas,  Texas.  A 
weekly  Cotton  Review  is  pre;qaned  at  Washington  which  is  based  on  information 
asserahlcd  at  Washington  from  field  offices.  The  review  is  telegrarphed  to  the 
field  offices,  mimeogra,phed,  and  furnished  to  a  mailing  l.ist,  as  well  as  to 
news  organs  and  to  broadcasting  stations  for  dissemination.  In  addition  to 
the  review,  there  is  prepared  at  each  of  the  three  field  offices  a  premium 
staple  cotton  report  #iich  covers  the  prevailing  premiuiis  and  discounts  for 
cotton  above  and  helow  P/S-inch,  including  the  lengths  3/4-inch  up  to  l-l/4 
inches.  There  is  also  prepared  in  Atlanta,  a  daily  report  giving  the 
Middling  P/S-inch  quotation  in  the  ten  designated  markets,  as  well  as  grade 
and  staple  premiums  prevailing  in  such  markets. 

2.  Prenaration  and  Distribution  of  Official  Cotton  Standards. — 

The  official  standards  are  prepaned  and  promulgated  under  the  authority 
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of  both  Acts.  Copies  of  the  standards  are  sold  to  the  public.  Inosmuch 
as  the  law  mahes  the  use  of  those  st.andards  maaidatorj  in  interstate  ana 
foreign  coinmerco  and  prohibits  the  duplicating  of  the  st-^ndards  or  the 
use  of  private  types  in  evasion  of  or  substitution  for  the  stando.rds, 
domestic  and  world  commerce  in  Amoric'^n  cotton  is  made  dependent  ujoon  the 
;;)roinpt  and  proper  performa.nco  of  this  v7ork. 

Tlie  next  meeting  under  the  International  Universal  Cotton  St  endards 
Agreements  wi.ll  convene  in  Y/ashington  in  March,  1939.  These  meetings,  which 
are  attended  by  r  epresenta.tives  of  the  nine  principal  cotton  organ! za.t ions 
of  Europe,  are  regularly  held  for  the  purpose  of  approving  copies  of  the 
Universal  Grade  Standards  for  use  by  the  Department  and  by  the  European 
organizations.  The  copies  of  standards  approved  ’.vill  be  based  upon  the  re¬ 
vised  Universal  Grade  Standards  -vdiich  became  effective  on  August  20,  1936. 

3 .  Classing  Soot  Cotton,  etc.,  •’under  the  Cotton  Standards  Act .  — 
Under  the  Cotton  Standards  Act  a.ny  person  who  has  a  financial  interest 
in  any  cotton  may  submit  a  sample  of  the  same  to  the  Department  for 
classification,  and  the  various  boards  of  cotton  examiners  are  authorized 
to  perform  this  service  in  addition  to  classification  under  the  Cotton 
Futures  Act.  Under  this  project  classers  are  also  examined  aad  licensed 
to  classify  cotton. 


4.  Supervision  of  Licensed  Cla.ssers. — Tiie  classing  of  spot  cotton 
in  Ghe  field  is  supervised  by  the  Eoard  of  Cotton  Examiners,  with  headquart¬ 
ers  at  Memphis,  Term.,  and  local  supervisors  are  stationed  at  Oklahoma  Citjr, 
Okla.,  Dallas,  Bryan,  and  Abilene,  Texa.s,  Mem.phis,  Term.,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Columbia,  S.  C. ,  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Uew  Orleans,  La.  An  important  feature 
of  this  v;ork  is  the  supervision  of  licensed  cotton  classers,  who  number  more 
than  300  and  are  stationed  throughout  the  South.  The  cooperative  cotton¬ 
marketing  associations  rely  upon  the  licensed  classers  and  upon  the  super¬ 
vision  of  their  work  in  establishing  the  classification  upon  #iich  settlements 
\ath  their  members  are  based.  In  checking  the  v/ork  of  the  licensed  classers 
the  Bureau’s  supervisors  classed  287,752  bales  during  the  past  3'-ear. 


5.  Cla.ssification  of  Cotton  (Cotton  Futures  Act). —  An  amendment 
to  the  Cotton  Futures  Act  dated  March  4,  1919,  provides  that  all  cotton 
intended  for  delivery  on  futures  contracts  shall  be  classified  by  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Boards  of  Cotton  Exaniners  are  ma.intained 
in  Few  Orleans,  Houston,  Galveston,  Cha.rloston,  Savannali,  and  Mobile. 


The  following  statement  indica.tos  progress  of  the  work  under  these  Acts. 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 


1935 


1936 


1937 


Classification  of  cotton  under 

Cotton  Standards  Act  (bales) .  317,655 

Humber  of  licenses  issued  to  classers...  370 

Humber  of  bales  classed  by  licensed  class¬ 
ers  .  2,750,000 

llojnber  of  boxes  of  cotton  standards  dis¬ 
tributed  .  2,214 

irumber  of  staple  type  distributed  ......  6,953 

Classification  of  cotton  under  CottonFutu.res 

Act  (original  classification  -  bales)..  5,362 
Review  classification  (bales) .  11,239 


97,473 
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4,923 

7,325 

59,528 

15,327 


648,935 

301 


4,349,121  4,522,659 


2,666 

7,994 

164,355 

45,943 
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(p)  m^ITED  STATES  GRAIE  STAT'DASES  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  . $723,941 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  . 723. 941 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Proj  ects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1.  Supervision  of  grain  inspection. 

$665,688 

$675,991 

$575, 991 

2.  Maintaining  records  and  checking 
the  efficiency  of  licensed  in¬ 
spectors  . 

18,710 

19,050 

19,050 

3.  Board  of  review  for  deciding 
appeals  . 

29,653 

28,900 

28,900 

Unobligated  balance  . 

9,890 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation . 

723,941 

723,941 

723,941 

CHARGE  III  LAl^GUAGE 

The  Budget  estimate  provides  for  amending  the  langiaago  ef  this 
paragraph  hy  striking  on.t  the  clause  "including  rent  outside  the  District 
of  Columhia  and  the  employment  of  such  persons  and  means  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  deem  necessary,  in  the  city  of  lYashington  and  elsevfcero." 

The  language  deleted  duplicates  authority  carried  in  the  introductory 
clause  "Salaries  rond  expenses"  and  its  repetition  here  is  regarded  as 
unnecessary. 


WORK  UilDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . —  The  purpose  of  the  appropriation  is  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Grain  Stondonds  Act,  approved 
August  11,  1916,  Thich  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1)  to  estah- 
lish  official  standards  for  grain;  (2)  to  license  inspectors  to  apply  the 
official  standards;  (3)  to  supervise  the  ■'ivork  of  such  licensed  inspectors, 
in  order  that  there  mil  he  a  correct  and  njiiform  application  of  the 
standards,  and  to  entertain  appeals  from  grades  assigned  hy  such  inspectors 
in  cases  where  a  party  to  a  grain  traisaction  is  dissatisfied  v/ith  the 
grade  originally  assigned  hy  licensed  inspectors;  and  (4)  to  conduct  hear¬ 
ings  and  publish  his  findings  in  certain  ca.ses  of  interstate  grain  movement 
and  transactions. 

1.  Su'oervision  of  Grain  Insuection. —  Official  standards  have  been 
promulgated  for  corn,  lAheat,  oats,  rye,  grain  sorghums,  feed  oats,  mixed 
feed  oats,  barley,  mixed  grain,  and  flaxseed.  These  standards  are  in 
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general  use  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  exoort  cornracrcc  and  nust 
he  used  ’Ahcn  grain  is  shipped  hp  grade  in  interstate  conmerce.  form 

the  oasis  of  transactions  in  the  various  stops  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  These  steps  include  the  country  eleva.tor,  the  interior  raa.rket, 
the  terminal  market,  -and  the  distribution  to  consuming  industries  in  this 
country'  as  well  as  to  seaboard  markets  for  export.  The  standards  a.re 
employed  in  both  cash  and  future  transactions.  Since  the  grain  industry 
is  highly  competitive,  it  is  very  necc-ssa.ry  that  the  inspection  service 
should  be  efficient  and  dependable.  Grain  inspectors  a:id  grain  super¬ 
visors  stand  as  impartiaJ-  and  ^anbiased  arbiters  between  sellers  and  bnyers, 
■and  the  use  of  this  service  has  been  so  well  established  tho-t  it  forms  a 
basic  feature  of  the  highly  organized  merchandising  practices  in  both 
domestic  and  export  commerce. 

2.  Checking  Efficiency  of  Licensed  Inspectors. — This  project  covers 
the  work  of  maintaining  correct  and  uniform  application  of  the  stemdards 
by  licensed  inspectors  at  all  markets  throughout  the  United  States.  Ten¬ 
dencies  on  the  part  of  inspectors  which  depart  from  uniform  applica.tion  of 
the  standards  are  noted  .and  are  called  to  the  inspector's  attention. 
Inspectors'  licenses  may  be  suspended  or  cancelled  on  evidence  of 
incompetence  or  dishonesty.  Uniformity  of  application  of  the  standards 

to  shipments  which  move  from  one  inspection  point  to  another  presents  a 
most  difficult  task  requiring  constant  attention  from  supervisory  officials 
in  order  that  all  branches  of  the  industry  majv  be  on  the  sane  competitive 
basis  from  the  standpoint  of  grades. 

3.  Board  of  Review  for  Deciding  Aune.^ls. —  Bo.ards  of  review  are 
located  in  Chicago  and  Portland,  Oregon.  These  boards  interpret  the 
standards,  develop  correct  methods  of  application,  and  dissemina.te  in¬ 
formation  throu^  the  supervisors  to  the  licensed  inspectors  throughout 
the  country.  Certain  factors  of  the  standards  are  applied  by  mechanical 
apparatus,  Thereas  others  involve  the  hunan  element  in  the  exercise  of 
judgment  and  discretion.  These  boards  are  constantly  engaged  in  review¬ 
ing  samples  submitted  from  all  sections  of  the  coimtry  and  in  giving  its 
interpretative  opinions.  ITew  problems  from  a  grading  standp)oint  are 
constantly  arising,  and  the  board  is  the  agency  \h.ich  malces  the  final 
decisions.  In  addition,  they  fiunction  as  boards  of  appeals  in  the 

case  of  inspections  performed  by  licensed  inspectors  which  have  been 
appealed  to  district  supervisors  and  thereafter  ca.rried  to  board  of  review. 

Receipts  amounting  to  $43,997  were  returned  to  the  Redera,!  Treas'ory 
under  the  Grain  Standards  Act  during  the  past  year. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Albany,  IT.  Y.,  Baltimore,  hd., 
Boston,  Tiass.,  Buffalo,  IT.  Y.,  Cairo,  Ill.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Chicago, 
Ill.  (field  and  district  headquarters),  Cincinnati,  Ihio,  Denver,  Colo., 
Duluth,  Minn.,  Enid,  Okla. ,  Port  Uorth  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  Great  Ralls, 
Mont.,  Hoboken,  IT.  J.  (substation),  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Indianamolis, 

Ind.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Milwaukee,  Uis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ITashville,  Tonn.,  ITew  Orleans, 
La.,  Hew  York  City,  IT.  Y.,  Ogden,  Utah,  OkLahoma  City,  Okla.,  Omaha,  Rebr., 
Peoria,  Ill.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Portland,  Oreg.  (field  and  district 
headquarters),  St.  Joseph  ajid  St.  Laois,  no.,  San  Rrancisco,  CaJ-if., 


Seattle, 
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Wash.,  Sio'ox  City,  Iowa,  South  Chicago,  Ill.  ( suhstation) ,  S ookane  cjnd 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Vancouver,  Vfcsh. ,  and  Wichita,  Kans. 

(q)  UiaTED  STATES  YJAREHOUSE  ACT 


Ap'ironriation  Act,  1958 . $336,700 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  . 535.700 

Increase  .  .  10.000 


PROJECT  STATEivIElTT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

lncrea.se 

Administration  U.S.  Warehouse  Act.  . 
Unobligated  bal'-^nce  ........ 

$311,387 

10.278 

$326,700 

$335,700 

$10,000  (1) 

Tota,l  appropriation  ..... 

321,655 

326,700 

336,700 

10,000 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  An  incre-ase  of  $10.000  is  included  in  this  item  for  1959  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  two  additional  insnectors  to  meet  the  urvent  demand 
for  service  under  this  Act.,  There  is  a  growing  movement  for  the  licensing 
of  grain  elev.ators,  especially  in  the  Chicago  district,  where  there  has  "been 
little  activity  ‘under  this  Act  heretofore.  A  n'umher  of  grain  elevator  men 
have  applied  for  licensing  of  the  largest  elevators  in  that  market.  Increased 
derneud  also  comes  from  Texas,  Oklahom.a,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  The  large  cotton 
crop  this  year  and  the  large  quantity  of  cotton  carried  on  Covermient  loans 
have  congested  warehouses  and  increased  the  work  of  inspecting  and  chocking 
licensed  warehouses. 

There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  co'untry's  licensed  warehouse 
capacity  during  the  pa,st  few  years,  although  the  f'unds  for  administering  the 
Warehouse  Act  have  remained  practically  stationary.  Because  of  the  increase 
in  demand  for  licenses,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  malce  the  usual  four 
inspections  per  ann'um  in  all  cases.  Since  great  dependence  is  put  upon  the 
licensed  warehouse  receipt,  it  is  imperative  that  adequate  supervision  sho'old 
be  exercised  to  safegua.rd  the  interest  of  those  using  the  service. 

CRAI'&SS  IN  LAl'lUAGE 

It  is  proposed  that  the  langua.ge  of  this  paragraph  he  amended  hy 
striking  out  the  clav-se  "including  the  payment  of  such  rent  omitside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  employment  of  such  persons  and  means  a.s  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  deem  necessary  in  the  city  of  Washington  and 
elsewhere . " 
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The  language  deleted  duplicates  authority  carried  in  the  introductory 
clause  to  "Salaries  and  expenses"  and  its  repetition  here  is  believed  to  be 
unnecessary. 


WOEK  UliDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  provide  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  approved  August  11,  1916,  as  amended,  which  provides 
for  the  licensing  of  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  farm  products  and  the 
supervision  of  the  activities  of  licensed  warehousemen. 

Before  a  product  is  added  to  the  list  of  commodities  which  may  be 
stored  in  a  licensed  warehouse  investigational  work  is  conducted  to  determine 
vhether  such  product  can  properly  be  warehoused  uader  the  Warehouse  Act. 
Regulations  are  then  prepared  covering  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be 
stored.  When  an  application  is  received  for  a  license  investigations  are 
made  to  ascertain  vhether  the  warehouse  is  a  suitable  structure  and  has  the 
necessary  facilities  and  vhether  the  warehouseman  is  of  good  repute  and  has 
the  proper  financial  responsibility,  experience,  etc. 

After  the  license  is  issued  the  warehouse  is  inspected  regulatly  in 
order  to  malce  certain  that  the  law  and  regula.tions  are  being  complied  with 
and  thaA  the  interests  of  the  patrons  are  being  safeguarded.  The  work  under 
the  Warehouse  Act  has  been  increasing  each  year..  Cooperative  associaAions, 
distributors,  and  others  are  insisting  that  their  products  be  stored  in 
Federally  licensed  warehouses,  since  the  receipts  from  such  warehouses  pro¬ 
vide  much  needed  collateral  for  loans. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Atlanta,  G-a. ,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  OmaJaa,  Nebr.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  and  Wichita,  Kans. 

The  following  statement  shows  licensed  warehouse  capacities  on  fixed 
dates  over  the  last  three  years.  It  must,  be  uaderstood,  however,  that  those 
figures  do  not  measure  the  quantity  of  -products  handled  through  Federally 
licensed  warehouses  as  there  is  a  continuous  turn-over  of  products  and  a 
warehouse  may  handle  many  times  its  capacity  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It 
is  not  possible  to  estimate  for  the  coming  year,  but  the  trend  is  upward. 


Licensed 

Licensed 

Licensed 

capacity, 

capacity. 

capacity, 

July  6.  1935 

July  4,  1936 

July  10.  1937 

Cotton  -  bales  . 

6,053,016 

6,450,759 

6,238,262 

Grain  -  bushels . 

89,134,775 

95,  252,  563 

112,709,570 

V.'ool  -  pounds . 

12,928,420 

12,848,420 

11, 548,420 

Tobacco  -  pounds... . . 

405,414,000 

341,744,000 

184,366,000 

Peanuts  -  tons  . 

14,375 

15,175 

14,635 

Broomcorn  -  bales . 

15,250 

15,250 

17,750 

Beans  -  cwt . 

135,000 

336 , 500 

3,671,250 

Dried  fruit  -  pounds . 

11,604,320 

11,574,060 

11,573,355 

Canned  foods  -  cases . 

1,833,770 

2,068,000 

2,188,230 

Cold  pack  fruit  -  pounds.... 

3,588,000 

3,588,000 

2,588,000 

Seeds  -  pounds  . . 

437,350 

352,700 

375,700 

Cherries  in  brine  -  pounds.. 

2,325,000 

2,475,000 

3,168,000 

Sirup  -  gallons  . 

121,000 

26 , 000 

31,000 

(r)  WOOL  Iv'IAHICETBTG-  STUDIES  (ESTABLISHING-  WOOL  STANDARDS) 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  . .  $5.;,  000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  . . r." _ 

Decrease  .  50 . OOP 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


proj  ect 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

■Jool  marketing  studies . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  appropriation  .  .  . 

$26,201 

451 

$50,000 

— 

-$50,000  (1) 

25,552 

50,000 

— 

-  50,000 

DECREASE 


( 1 )  This  uro'oosal  contemplates  the  elimination  of  the  entire  item  in  the 
Anoronriation  Act  for  1939.  Wliile  this  involves  an  apparent  reduction  of  $50,000, 
the  actual  decrease  for  wool  marketing  studies  is  $10,000,  since  on  offsetting  in¬ 
crease  of  $40,000  is  included  under  the  appropriation  "Marketing  end  Distrihuting 
Farm  Products"  for  continuing  the  wool  marketing  work. 

CHAN RE  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  entire  paragraph  he  omitted.  The  special  fund 
from  Yhich  this  work  is  financed  will  he  practically  exhausted  hy  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1938.  Since  the  work  on  vrool  is  of  the  same  general  character  as 
that  vhich  is  conducted  at  present  on  other  commodities  under  the  appropriation 
"Marketing  and  Distributing  Farm  Products",  it  is  recommended  that  the  funds  for 
continuing  the  work  on  wool  he  provided  ■'under  that  appropriation.  The  language 
of  the  latter  item  is  comprehensive  and  no  anendment  is  believed  necessary. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APEROFRIATION 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  was  authorized  hy  Act  of  May  17,  1928, 
^■hich  provided  for  "acquiring  and  diffusing  ***  useful  informo,tion  relative  to 
the  standardization,  grading,  preparation  for  market,  marketing,  utilization, 
transportation,  handling,  and  distribution  of  wool  and  of  approved  methods  and 
practices  relative  thereto,  including  the  demionstration  and  promotion  of  the  use 
of  grades  of  wool  in  accordance  with  standards  therefor  ^Yhich  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish." 

The  Act  provided  for  financing  this  \oork  from  money  re'presenting  excess 
profits  collected  from  xoersons,  firm.s,  and  corporations  vhich  handled  any  part  of 
the  wool  clip  of  1918,  and  \hich  remained  undi stributable  in  the  Treasuipr. 

A  fund  of  $306,838.94  remained  in  the  Treasury  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Department  was  not  able  to  distribute  it  to  the  growers  owing  to  loss  ^f 
identity  and  other  reasons.  An  apprepria-tion  ha,s  been  made  by  Congress  each 
year  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Hay  17,  1928,  from  this  ‘undi stributable 
balance  for  work  designed  to  be  of  benefit  "to  the  •','sdoI  growers. 

This  work  is  described  f'ully  under  the  approg-niation  "Marketing  and 
Distributing  Farm  Products,"  project  2,  Marketing  Research  on  Livestock,  Meats, 
and  1’vGol,  since  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  activities  to  this  appropria¬ 
tion  in  1939. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTivISUT  ADMIUI  STRATI  OR 
ALLOTISUTS 


Proj  ects 

Obligated, 

1937 

Estima-t  ed 
obligations, 
1938 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 

Af:ri cultural  Adiustment  Act: 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

Studies  of  the  economic  effects  and 
possi'bili ties  of  marketing  a<s;reements 
and  development,  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  England  Research  Council,  or 
a  plan  of  research  in  connection 
with  marketing  of  dairy  products  in 
"K^ew  Vnp’l  prd  . 

$16,512 

$16 , 000 

(a) 

preparing  estimates  and  forecasts  of 

production  necessar,3r  for  the  proper 
operation  of  marketing  agreements 

■Tnr*  nn  q  r»T*n'nQ  . . . 

24,067 

4,690 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Assisting  in  investigations  relating 
to  meteorological  factors  affecting 
crop  yields. . 

5,320 

25,000 

Import  and  export  work . . 

19,131 

Grading  and  inspecting  dry  skim  milk, 
evapora-ted  milk,  and  other  products 
purchased  "by  jL.A.A.  for  disposal 
through  the  Eedera,!  Emergency 

Relief  Administration . 

624 

(a) 

Inspecting  canned  gra.pefrj.it  juice  in 
Elorida  and  Texa,s . 

2,555 

^  ^  ^ 

(a) 

Securing  in  San  Erancisco  deta.iled 
carlot  shipment  information  in  con¬ 
nection  with  supe  ivi sion"of  fresh 
fruit  marketing  agreements . 

,240 

(a) 

Maintaining  in  Kansas  City,  Lio.,  a 
service  of  information  regarding 
dairy  and  "beef  cattle  industries . 

23, 505 

(a) 

Special  reports  on  fruits  and 

vegeta’Dles  at  San  Erancisco . 

300 

(a) 

Special  reports  on  fruits  and 

vegetahles  at  New  York  City. . 

355 

680 

(a) 

procuring  of  grain  to  meet  feed  and 
seed  requirements  in  the  drought- 
stricken  areas . 

3,117 

(a) 

Special  estimates  of  fruit  and 

vegeta'Dle  production . 

25, 500 

(a) 

Estimates  on  prices  of  raw 

fruits  and  vegetables . 

15,500 

(a) 

Total,  Salaries  and  Expenses . 

95,097 

38 , 000 

.  88,000  (a) 

(a)  Definite  projects  cannot  oe  shown  "before  the  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1939 
is  planned. 


j 
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A.  A.  A.  ALLOTMENTS  -  Continued. 


Projects 

Oh ligated, 
1937 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1938 

Es  timated 
obligations , 
1939 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Laiid  Resources: 

Conducting  a  study  of  a.djustments  in 
farming,  hy  regions  and  type-of-f arm¬ 
ing  areas . 

$168,970 

$77,500 

(a) 

Effect  of  soil  conservation  and  crop 
adjustment  program  on  livestock . 

19,992 

8,000 

(a) 

Income  parity  for  agriculture . 

63,177 

35,000 

(a) 

Agricultural  outlook . 

26 , 643 

30 , 000 

(a) 

Crop  and  livestock  statistics  and  re¬ 
lated  data . 

278.562 

286,700 

( a) 

Total,  Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri 
cultural  Land  Resources . 

557 , 344 

437,200 

437,200  (a) 

Total,  A. A. A.  Allotments  . 

652,441 

525,200 

525,200 

(a)  Definite  projects  cannot  Le  shown  hefore  the  program  for  the  fiscal  year 


1939  is  planned. 


SilERGENCy  FUNDS 


Proj  ects 

Obligated, 

1937 

Estimated 
obi  iga,t  ions , 
1938 

Emersencv  Relief  Au'oronriation  Act.  1936: 

Survey  of  farm  mortgages,  land  values, 

*hr*mnQ'PPT*c!  'ar*rn  ■ho-vP-Q . . . 

$2,002,330 

Emersencv  Relief  An'prouriation  Act.  1937: 
Survey  of  farm  mortgages,  land  values, 

pnd  tvp'n  Rfp.fc;.  prif^  f*  pt^ti  t.  pttpp  ......... 

$191,493 

5,000 

Acmi  rii  ?;tT'pti  VR  rp.r . . 

Tntpl  ,  Ernpr veneer  TDiridp.  . . . 

2, 002,330 

196,493 
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PASSMOER-CARRYIl^G  VEIICLES 


The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrpinp  vehicles 
for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  contemplates  an  increase  of 
$4,200  ($30,300  in  1938,  $34,500  estimated  for  1939).  'The  estimate 
contemplates  the  replacement  of  62  worn-out  cars  at  an  average  cost 
of  approximatelj .  $490  each  when  the  exch,ange  allowances  are  taken  into 
account,  a,nd  the  purchase  of  7  additional  cars  at  $600  each. 

The  seven  additional  cars  are  necessa.ry  for  carrying  on  the  new 
activities  provided  for  hy  the  Act  of  April  13,  1937  (Puhlic  llo .  28, 

75th  Congress),  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  cotton  classification 
and  market  news  services  to  growers  organized  for  the  improvement  of 
cotton  quality.  In  carrying  out  the  duties  imposed  hy  the  law  it  is 
expected  that  the  7  employees  will  travel  almost  continuously  on  market 
news  work  and  that  other  members  of  the  staff  vdll  need  to  travel  a  large 
part  of  their  time.  It  is  highly  necsssa,ry,  therefore,  to  furnish  at 
least  one  automobile  to  each  of  the  seven  proposed  field  cla,ssing  offices, 
since  it  is  not  feasible  to  cover  large  areas  quickly  by  any  other  means  of 
transportation . 


The  use  of  passenger-carrying  cars  is  necessary  to  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  field  work  of  this  Bureau.  It  is  necessary  for  inspectors 
and  graders  to  move  quickly  between  markets,  wa,rehouses,  and  railroad 
yards.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  feasible  to  obtain  the  necessary  trans¬ 
portation  by  any  other  method  quickly  enough  to  enable  the  employees  to 
conduct  their  work  vdthout  serious  loss  of  time.  In  the  case  of  the  market 
news  service  speed  is  the  essence  of  the  service,  and  i/diere  several 
markets  must  be  covered  this  caimot  be  accomplished  without  the  use  of  a 
car.  Under  the  Warehouse  Act  it  is  necessary  for  the  inspectors  to  travel 
between  warehouses,  located  in  small  places  or  on  spur  lines  viiere  public 
transportation  is  inadeopaate.  It  is  customary  for  two  men  to  work  to¬ 
gether  in  making  inspections  of  v/arehouses.  The  use  of  a  car  thus  saxes 
travel  expense  as  well  a.s  time. 
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BU5EAU  OF  HO^'IE  ECONOI.I  ICS 


(a)  GEI^KAL  An.:  I II I  STMT  HIE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act ,  1933 .  $31,735 

Bndget  Estimate,  1939 .  31 , 735 


PROJECT  STATEIvSNT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and  business  service. . 
Unobligated  balance . 

$31, 535 
200 

$31,735 

$31,735 

Total  app  r op  r i at i on . 

777 

31,735 

¥0EZ  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Tile  activities  'onder  tnis  appropriation  include  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau;  the  ousiness  office,  covering  the  general  business  and  adminis¬ 
trative  axtivities  of  the  Bureau,  such  as  personnel,  accounts,  budget,  purchas¬ 
ing,  correspondence,  and  Bureau  files;  and  the  library  work  of  the  bureau. 

(b)  HOIvIE-ECONOMI CS  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act ,  1933 .  $213,350 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  211,350 

Decrease .  2,000 


PROJECT  STATEIiSNT 


1938 

1939 

Projects 

1937 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

1.  Home  economics  information . 

2.  Eoodx  and  nutrition  investiga- 

$17,856 

$20,856 

$20,856 

-  -  - 

tions . 

73 , 650 

73, 650 

73,650 

_  _  _ 

3.  Earnily  economics  investigations. 

4.  Textiles  and  clothing  investiga- 

44,563 

46,563 

43 ,553 

-  -  - 

tions . 

36,295 

47,295 

45,295 

-$2,000(1) 

5.  Household  equipment  investiga- 

tions . 

14,086 

19,986 

19,986 

_  _  _ 

Unobligated  balance . 

900 

_  _  _ 

-  -  _ 

_  _ 

Total  appropriation . 

137,350 

213,350 

211,350 

-  2,000(1) 

-  tc  _  - 
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DECREASE 


(l)  The  estimate  contemplstes  a  reduction  of  $2,000  in  the  ?;ork- 
in^  fund  for  Textiles  -'uid  Clothing  Investigations  which  vdll  be  met  07 
a  curtailment  in  the  work  on  methods  of  sterilizing  wool. 


VfORK  Ul^TDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


C~eneral  • —  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  the  unit  of  the  Federal 
Government  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  conduct  research  in  consumer 
problems.  Its  studies  cover  foods,  human  nutrition,  textiles,  clothing, 
housing  equipment,  and  the  economic  problems  of  the  home. 

In  the  laboratorj^  and  by  survey  of  typical  groups  of  American 
families,  the  bureau  seeks  to  find  nevr  and  better  ways  of  using  food¬ 
stuffs,  textiles,  and  all  the  goods  and  services  that  loom  large  in  the 
family  budget.  Hot  only  does  the  consuming  public  turn  to  the  Government 
as  an  authoritative,  unbiased  source  for  these  scientific  facts,  but 
agriculture  and  industry  now  recognize  that  their  prosperity  depends  on 
the  wise  consumption  of  their  products  in  America's  thirty  million  homes. 

The  results  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics'  research  therefore 
serve  a  dual  purpose.  They  are  a  guide  to  consumers  in  spending  their 
income  so  as  to  obtain  a  more  healthful,  satisfactory  living.  They  are 
also  a  guide  to  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  merchant  in  adapting  their 
production  to  supply  consumer  needs. 

The  Bureau  works  in  cooperation  with  the  other  bureaus  of  the 
Department,  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  the  home 
demonstration  agents  under  the  Extension  Service  and  other  educational 
agencies  and  is  in  close  contact  v/ith  homemakers  and  professional  home 
economics  workers  throughout  the  country. 

1.  Plome  Economics  Information. —  This  ]project  consists  of  the 
final  preparation  for  publication  of  all  bulletins  or  articles  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  sem.i technical  nature  distributed  to  scientific  trade  journals 
and  other  periodicals  and  of  press  releases,  radio  talks,  charts,  and 
exhibits.  At  the  completion  of  ea.ch  research  project,  ajid  oftentimes 

at  intervals  during  its  progress,  inform.ation  is  given  out  in  one  or  more 
of  these  forms  so  that  consuraers,  producers,  trade  organizations,  scien¬ 
tific  workers,  teachers,  extension  agents  -  every  group  of  the  public 
demanding  results  of  home  economics  research  -  may  have  full  benefit  of 
the  studies  conducted;  for  only  when  scientific  facts  are  presented  in 
forms  adapted  to  use  b;*  the  homemaker  or  the  other  consumers  does  the 
public  receive  the  greatest  value  of  the  research. 

2.  Foods  and  Nutrition  Investigations. —  The  object  of  these 
studies  is  to  increase  the  well-being  and  efficiency  of  all  persons. 

Facts  needed  by  homemakers,  dietitians,  and  nutrition  workers  are  deter¬ 
mined  and  assembled  through  studies  of  food  values,  the  nutritive  needs 
of  the  human  body,  methods  of  food  preparation  and  preservation,  aid 
their  effect  on  nutritive  value  of  foods.  The  work  includes:  (1)  the 
summarization  in  practical  and  convenient  form  of  data  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  all  classes  of  foods;  (2)  studies  of  the  nutritional 
importance  of  specific  food  constituents,  such  as  vitamins  and  minerals. 
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and  of  the  amount  of  such  essential  nutrients  necessary  for  growth, 
maintenance,  and  well-being;  (3)  determination  of  changes  in  nutritive 
value  of  food  brought  about  by  methods  of  production,  marketing  condi¬ 
tions,  methods  of  preservation  (such  as  storage,  freezing,  canning,  etc.), 
and  methods  of  preparation;  (4)  analysis  of  methods  of  food  preparation 
with  a  view  to  originating,  improving,  and  standardizing  processes; 

(5)  establishment  of  the  relation  between  variety,  quality,  and  nutritive 
value  of  foods,  and  their  uses  in  food  preparation;  (6)  evaluation  of 
factors  tha.t  enter  into  food  quality;  (7)  investigations,  in  cooperation 
with  producing  groups,  of  the  influence  of  variety,  breeds,  and  other 
production  factors  on  edible  quality  and  nutritive  value,  as  a  ba,sis  for 
establishing  quality  standards  for  food  products. 

3.  Family  Economics  Investigations. —  This  work  includes  an 
appraisal  of  the  consumption  habits  of  families  in  different  social  and 
economic  groups,  vdth  special  emphasis  upon  food  consumption.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  includes  studies  of  the  economics  of  consumer  buying  and  of 
household  production.  These  family  economics  studies  yield  information 
of  value  (l)  in  determining  present  levels  of  living  of  different  groups, 
and  the  adequacy  of  these  levels,  insofar  as  this  can  be  measured;  (2)  in 
planning  for  the  improvement  of  living  conditions;  (3)  in  furnishing  the 
factual  backgro-und  needed  by  homemakers,  teachers,  and  social  a.gencies 
interested  in  the  effective  administration  of  family  finances  and  the 
wise  use  of  time  and  energy  in  household  production;  (4)  in  developing 
policies  which  will  furnish  the  ultimate  consumer  with  help  needed  for 
the  intelligent  selection  of  goods  and  services;  (5)  in  aiding  producers 
and  other  business  men  in  formulating  plans  for  commodity  production  and 
distribution;  and  (6)  in  constructing  farm  indexes  for  measuring  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  of  farm  families.  A  large-scale  study  of  consumer 
purchases,  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  under  a  grant  from  the  TTorks  Progress 
Administration,  has  furnished  records  from  approximately  60,000  families, 
and  these  ha.ve  provided  basic  data  for  family  living  studies  on  a  scale 
nearer  before  possible  in  this  country. 

4.  Textiles  and  Clothing  Investigations. —  All  studies  under  this 
item  have  as  their  purpose  the  more  effective  utilization  by  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  the  textiles  produced  in  this  country.  They  include  (l)  a 
study  of  the  relative  usefulness  to  consumers  of  various  grades  aad  kinds 
of  new  and  reworked  wool  as  measured  by  the  resistance  of  the  fabrics  to 
deterioration  caused  by  wear,  cleaning,  ,and  the  action  of  micro-organisms; 
(2)  the  development  of  methods  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  wool 
materials  to  consumers  through  better  methods  of  care  aid  preservation 

in  the  home;  (3)  the  comparison  of  wool  fabrics  with  those  made  of  wool 
substitutes  as  regards  those  properties  of  im.portance  to  consumers;  (4) 
investiga.tions  of  the  properties  imparted  to  cotton  fa.brics  by  various 
mill  and  laundry  finishes;  (5)  studies  of  the  reaction  to  use  of  fabrics 
made  of  different  varieties,  grades,  and  staple  lengths  of  cotton;  (6) 
preparation  of  consumer  buying  guides  based  on  studies  of  textile  materials 
on  the  retail  market  and  the  presentation  of  facts  on  informative  labeling 
as  an  aid  in  consumer  buying;  (7)  the  development  of  clothing  designs 
looking  toward  the  formulation  of  suggestions  for  the  more  effective  use 
of  cotton  and  v^ool . 
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5.  Household  Equipment  Investigations. —  These  studies  form  the  oasis  for 
the  preparation  of  specif ications'~and  Dulletins  to  guide  the  housevdfe  in  the 
selection,  installation,  and  use  of  hon.sehold  equipment.  Specifications  for  house¬ 
hold  equipment  must  reflect  usefulness  to  consumers  and  these  studies  are  planned 
to  supply  data  which  can  he  used  in  preparing  such  specifications.  As  a  result  of 
the  emphasis  by  Government  agencies  on  nsv;  housing  and  electrification,  there  has 
been  an  incres.sed  demand  for  information  on  household  equipment  and  on  planning 
work  and  storage  aneas  to  meet  household  needs.  These  requests  come  from  home¬ 
makers,  builders,  extension  workers,  teachers,  and  Government  agencies. 

SUPPlSIvIEHTAL  EUllDS 
( 1 )  Direct  Allotments 


Projects 


national  Industrial  Recovery :  Eor 

physical  improvement  and  equipment  in 
cons'cant  temperature  laboratories . 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 
Agricultural  Commodities;  To  make  tests 
and  develop  y;ays  of  using  various  surplus 
commodities . 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 
Resources ;  Tabulating  data  on  the  espandi- 
tures  of  farmers  as  a  basis  for  determining 
family  living  costs . 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935 : 

A  study  of  consumer  purchases . 

Cooperative  study  of  body  measurements  for 
garment  and  pattern  sizes . 

Total,  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1936 . 


Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1937: 

A  study  of  consumer  purchases . 

Cooperative  stu.dy  of  body  measurements  for 
garment  and  pattern  sizes . 

Total,  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1937 . 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds  (Direct 

Allotments) . 


Obligated, 

1937 

Estimated 
Obligations , 
1933 

Estimated 
Obligations , 
1939 

SS,600 

$3,500 

7,484 

1,420,335 

78 , 520 

_  __  _ 

IS , 000 

20 , 000 

—  _  _ 

1,439,335 

93, 520 

336,137 

... 

_  _  „ 

62 , 500 

_  _  _ 

398,687 

1,455,419 

500,707 
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COMlviODITY  EXCHAN&E  .ADMINISTBATION 


(a)  El^FORCEMENT  OE  THE  COlVilviODITY  EXCHMGE  ACT 


Appropriation  Act ,  1938  .  $500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  600,000 

Increase  .  100 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEiVlEHT 


Project 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Incree-se 

^Enforcement  Commodity 

Exchange  Act  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  appropriation  .... 

$241,882* 

54.618 

$500,000 

$600,000 

+$100,000(1) 

296,500* 

500,000 

600 , 000 

+  100,000(1) 

*  For  the  Enforcement  of  the  Grain  Futures  Act  in  1937. 


INCREASE 

(l)  The  increase  of  $100,000  for  1939  consists  of; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $33,360  to  provide  for  necessary  investigatory  and 
subordinate  personnel  needed  at  field  offiees. — Recent  developments  and  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  of  June  15, 
1936,  clearly  indica,te  that  our  field  offices  must  be  strengthened  if  we  are 
adeq_uately  to  enforce  the  Act.  One  of  the  primary  v/ealcnesses  of  our  field  of¬ 
fices  is  the  lack  of  personnel  treuned  in  the  technique  of  exchange  prentices 
who  likewise  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  trading  technique  and  the 
operating  deteuls  of  futures  commission  merchants  and  others  engaged  in  trading 
in  agricultural  commodity  futures. 

This  type  of  personnel  is  essential  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  connection 
with  unusual  marketing  situations  as  they  develop  which  appear  to  be  unduly  in¬ 
fluencing  commodity  price  trends;  to  prevent  fraudulent  and  improper  practices; 
to  investigate  miscellaneous  conplaints  registered  by  customers  and  members  of 
the  trade  relative  to  the  activities  of  futures  commission  merchants  and  others; 
to  check  the  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  market  news  and  information; 
to  maintain  close  observation  of  floor  trading  activities  on  the  grain,  cotton, 
and  mercantile  exchanges  designated  as  contract  markets  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  and  to  assemble  and  compile  information  gathered  and  to  make  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Washington  office  in  connection  with  these  activities. 
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Supervision  of  the  trading  in  cotton,  hutter,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  mill 
feeds — commodities  added  hy  the  new  legislation — is  presenting  problems  quita  i 
different  from  those  dealt  with  in  the  past,  and  many  new  proolems  are  arising 
in  connection  with  the  supervision  of  trading  in  grain  due  to  the  expansion 
and  strengthening  of  the  Grain  Futures  Act.  While  requirements  for  other  types 
of  personnel  were  anticipated  in  preparing  the  1938  budget,  the  need  for 
personnel  of  the  kind  indicated  was  not  anticipated  for  the  field  service. 

The  additional  funds  requested  will  enable  the  bureau  to  employ  investi¬ 
gatory  and  subordinate  personnel  required  and  will  provide  for  supervisional 
activities  at  Chicago,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Kanse.s  City,  Minneapolis,  8.nd 
Seattle  in  a  more  effective  manner  and  to  the  point  necessary  to  protect  pro¬ 
ducers,  individusds,  and  members  of  the  commodity  exchanges  as  contemplated  by 
the  Act . 

(b)  An  increase  of  $12,480  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  activities 
of  the  Division  of  Analytica.1  Survey. — It  is  the  function  of  this  Division  to 
make  economic  e.nd  statistical  anadyses.  The  purpose  of  these  studies  is  to 
reveal  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  forces  operating  in  particular  commodity 
markets  and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administra¬ 
tion  should  move  to  improve  the  value  of  the  contract  markets  or  correct  aduses 
which  may  exist.  As  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  study  to  be  made  may  be 
cited  the  basic  analysis  necessary  to  determine  the  limits  which  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Administration  has  been  charged  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  set 
on  the  amount  of  trading  and  the  open  interest  of  individual  speculators  in 
order  to  prevent  or  diminish  excessive  speculation.  A  related  problem  which  is 
basic  to  the  regulatory  work  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  is  the 
determination  of  price  changes  which  may  be  considered  normal  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion  so  that  the  effects  on  prices  of  manipulative  practices  ma,y  be  determined. 

Trading  in  commodity  futures  is  practically  an  unexplored  field  in 
economics  and  yet  it  has  a  vital  relationship  to  the  broad  problem  of  agri¬ 
cultural  marketing.  Although  it  is  estimated  that  trading  in  cotton  futures 
amounts  to  $9,000,000,000  a  year,  very  little  factual  data  are  e.vailable  upon 
which  to  base  regula.tory  requirements.  In  addition  to  having  no  actual  figures 
on  the  volume  of  futures  transactions,  scarcely  any  reliable  informe,tion  is 
available  covering  such  important  factors  as  open  commitments,  relationship 
between  spot  and  future  prices,  influence  of  delivery  practices,  effect  of 
multi-grade  deliveries,  and  other  equally  important  phases  of  this  trade. 

The  enforcement  policies  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  will 
be  based  upon  the  results  of  the  research  investige.tions  of  the  Division  of 
Analytical  Survey.  At  the  present  time  that  Division  is  severely  restricted. 

It  is  conteriplated  to  set  up  a  small  cotton  section  which  will  concentrate  its 
attention  upon  the  practices  of  the  cotton  trade  which  require  revision  or 
clar if ication. 

By  having  this  section  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Cotton 
Marketing  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  it  is  contemplated 
that  these  important  phases  of  trading  in  cotton  futures  will  be  thoroughly 
investigated  end  the  results  published  for  the  benefit  and  guidance  of 
producers,  processors,  and  distributors. 
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Tra,ding  in  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  mill  feeds  futures  amounts  to 
about  $280,000,000  annually.  These  are  all  new  commodities  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  by  the  Act.  Trading 
practices  and  conditions  in  those  futures  are  practically  unknown,  except  to 
the  few  persons  engaged  in  it.  The  effect  of  trading  in  these  futures,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far-reaching  for  it  has  a  material  influence  upon  prices  of  spot  com¬ 
modities  many  times  the  value  of  the  futures  trading.  It  is  contemplated  tha.t 
a  small  section  v/ill  be  set  up  to  give  undivided  attention  to  trading  in  those 
commodity  futures. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $5,700  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  activities 
of  the  Division  of  Violations  and  Complaints. — No  more  important  function  is 
performed  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  than  the  endeavor  to  prevent 
fraudulent  and  improper  practices  on  the  commodity  futirres  markets.  The  law 
provides  that  manipulation,  corners,  squeezes,  and  similar  improper  activities 
to  influence  prices,  as  well  as  fraudulent  practices  such  as  wash  sales,  cross 
trades,  bucketing  of  orders,  etc.,  shall  be  prohibited. 

In  an  endeavor  to  prevent  such  practices,  three  small  sections  ha.ve  been 
established  in  the  Division  of  Violations  and  Complaints  rela,ting  respectively 
to  grains,  cotton,  and  miscellaneous  commodities.  Each  of  these  three  sections, 
however,  is  severely  undermanned.  It  is  their  function  to  scrutinize  trans¬ 
actions  on  each  contract  ma.rket.  Yfnenever  evidence  of  me.nipulat ion  or  fraudu¬ 
lent  practice  is  suspected  or  complained  of,  a,  thorough  investigation  is  made 
and  remedial  steps  taken  if  required.  Upon  several  occasions  this  Division  ha.s 
called  upon  every  member  of  a  contract  market  in  which  manipulation  is  suspected 
to  report  every  transaction  and  open  commitment  for  a  specified  period.  These 
reports  are  then  carefully  e.nalyzed  in  an  endeavor  to  locate  the  source  of 
manipulation. 

(d)  An  increase  of  $14,560  for  informational  work. — Although  trading  in 
commodity  futures  is  a  very  important  phase  of  marketing  agricultural  products, 
there  is  a  minmum  amount  of  information  available  concerning  it.  Partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  highly  technical  nature  of  this  subject  and  partly  because  the  ex¬ 
changes  have  not  desired  to  publish  detailed  information  concerning  their  trans¬ 
actions,  the  farmers,  millers,  processors,  and  other  interested  persons  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  such  information.  Yet  such  information  is  of  material  con¬ 
cern  to  all  of  these  groups  e.s  it  bears  directly  upon  the  prices  of  such  com¬ 
modities.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Admini  strait  ion  to  set  up 
a  small  division  whose  function  ?/ill  be  to  prepare  and  publish  in  non-technical 
language  information  relating  to  all  phases  of  this  subject.  This  unit  will 
also  compile  and  issue  bulletins  of  a  general  character  relating  to  trading  in 
commodity  futures.  All  inquiries  of  a  general  character  v/ill  be  turned  over  to 
this  Division  for  handling.  This  work  will  probably  result  in  an  accumulation 
of  valuable  data,  which  will  enable  this  Division  to  become  a  clearing-house  on 
commodity  trading. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Gra.in  Futures  Administration  that 
practically  all  contract  markets  and  the  major  portion  of  members  of  such  con¬ 
tract  markets  are  willing  and  anxious  to  abide  by  the  law  and  comply  v/ith  the 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  most  essential,  however,  to 
acquaint  them  v/ith  the  various  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 
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Despite  the  issuance  of  numerous  press  releases,  a  numher  of  bulletins, 
and  many  addresses  and  radio  talks,  the  number  of  inquiries  reaching  the  Com¬ 
modity  Exchange  Administration  daily  indicates  a  general  lack  of  information 
concerning  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  As  an  illustration,  the  law  requires 
every  futures  commission  merchant  to  register  and  yet,  despite  the  numerous 
announcements  and  warnings  which  have  been  made  urging  futures  commission  mer¬ 
chants  to  register,  it  is  believed  that  a  number  are  now  operating  who  have  not 
registered  and  are  therefore  acting  in  violation  of  the  crimine.1  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

The  investigations  made  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  have 
also  clearly  demonstrated  the  psychological  value  of  its  activities.  There  is 
much  less  incline-tion  on  the  part  of  persons  who  might  be  tenpted  to  resort  to 
illegal  practices  to  do  so  if  they  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  regulatory 
activities  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  8,nd  realize  that  the  agents 
of  that  Eedera.!  organization  are  constantly  alert  to  detect  violations. 

(e)  An  increa.se  of  $30,600  to  augment  the  field  accounting  staff  and  to 
strengthen  the  Division  of  Record  Examination  in  Washington,  D.  C. — There  a.re 
861  registered  futures  commission  merchants  in  the  United  States  with  1,363 
branch  offices,  rnalcing  a  total  of  2,224  offices  scattered  over  46  States.  If 
the  Commodity  Excha.nge  Administration  is  to  comply  with  the  la.w  and  fulfill 
its  obligation  to  the  public,  the  books  of  each  of  these  dealers  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  periodically.  The  1938  budget  plan  provides  for  17  accountants  in  the 
field  service.  This  force,  however,  is  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  accounting  work  necessary  to  carry  out  the  most  urgent  provisions  of  the 
Act.  Obviously  such  a  situation  has  two  results:  Eirst,  all  the  work  that 
should  be  done  is  not  done;  and  secondly,  only  the  most  urgent  cases  will  be 
talcen  up,  and  many  of  those  examinations  must  of  necessity  be  made  hurriedly  and 
cannot  therefore  be  camried  out  with  that  care  and  thoroughness  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  proper  enforcement  of  the  Act.  Our  experience  a.lready  has  demonstrated 
that  at  times  all  regular  exajaina.tion  work  in  certain  areas  must  be  postponed 
indef inite-ly.  In  important  investigations  numerous  commission  houses  must  be 
contacted  so  tha.t  a.ll  data  relative  to  any  one  operator  can  be  collected  auid 
collated.  In  such  cases  a  number  of  regulax  staff  members  must  be  assigned  to 
such  work.  The  addition  of  four  a.ccountants  to  our  field  staff,  as  contemplated 
under  this  item,  will  be  of  material  help  in  coping  with  the  difficult  problems 
confroiting  the  Administration. 

It  is  e,lso  urgently  necessa.ry  that  the  accounting  organization  at  Wa,sh- 
ington,  D.  C. ,  be  strengthened  to  ena.ble  that  unit  to  make  adequate  compilations, 
analyses,  and  interpretations  and  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  field  staff. 

Our  present  funds  provide  for  only  two  accountants.  In  addition  to  reviev;ing 
all  reports  and  supervising  all  accounting  assignr.ients ,  the  Washington  staff 
must  exercise  audit  control  over  and  malce  periodical  examinations  of  the  books 
and  records  of  64  registrant  offices  and  branches  within  the  Washington  area.. 

This  work  is  in  addition  to  the  supervision  exercised  over  markets  and  trading 
through  the  various  reports  filed  at  regular  intervals  by  registrants. 

(f)  An  increa.se  of  $13,300  for  the  establishment  of  sna.ll  field  offices  at 
Houston,  Texas,  and  San  Erancisco ,  Ca.lifornia. — At  the  present  time  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Administration  has  six  branch  offices,  located  at  Chicago,  New  York, 

New  Orleans,  Minneapolis,  Ka.nsas  City,  and  Seattle,  with  .a  cooperative  arrange- 
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ment  with  a  representative  in  Sacramento.  It  is  proposed  to  add  two  new  offices- 
Houston  and  San  Francisco, 

^  Houston;  The  Comisodity  Exchange  Act  has  placed  cotton  under  the  juris¬ 

diction  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration.  Ihile  there  is  an  office  in 
New  Orleans,  it  is  generally  appreciated  that  the  cotton  problems  of  the  South¬ 
west  (Texas  and  Oklahoma,  which  two  States,  incidentally,  produce  an  average  of 
5,689,000  hales  a  year,  38  percent  of  the  entire  United  States  crop)  differ 
materie-lly  from  those  of  the  Southea^st  or  the  Deep  South.  Their  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  on  more  of  a  large-scale  basis  and  the  major  portion  of  their  crop 
is  exported.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  deliveries  under  futures  contracts 
executed  on  all  of  the  three  cotton  exchanges  is  made  in  Texa.s ,  thereby  making 
the  establishment  of  a.  sma.ll  office  in  that  locality  especially  desirable. 

There  are  32  main  offices  of  futures  commission  merchants  in  Texas, 
while  54  other  merchants  maintain  offices  there.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the 
majority  are  concentrated  in  Houston  and  Galveston.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
to  esta.blish  a.  sma.ll  office  in  Houston. 

0  San  Francisco :  Although  trading  on  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com¬ 

merce  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  volume  of  trading  on  other  contract  ma.rkets, 
tha.t  city  has  an  irnporta.nce  entirely  aside  from  that  of  local  business.  Tv/enty 
futures  commission  merchants  have  their  main  offices  located  there  while  seven 
others  ha.ve  branches  in  that  city.  Its  proximity  to  Los  Angeles  is  also  impor¬ 
tant.  Four  futures  commission  merchants  have  their  rna.in  offices  in  Los  Angeles 
and  eleven  branches  are  located  there. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  has  already  found  that  the  vast 
majority  of  tra.ding  firms  are  anxious  to  comply  with  the  law  and  coopera.te  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  tha.t,  if  representa.tives  are  available  loce,lly,  they 
will  be  consulted  and  cause  for  legal  action  eliminated.  Moreover,  by  having 
a  sma.ll  office  in  San  Francisco  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  necessary  ex¬ 
aminations  of  books  and  records  at  much  less  expense  than  if  agents  had  to  come 

0  from  other  pants  of  the  country. 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  be  anended  to 
read  as  follows: 


To  ena.ble  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  [Gra.in 
Futures  Act,  approved  September  21,  1922  (U.S.C., 
title  7,  secs.  1-17) ,  as  amended  by  the]  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  of  June  15,  1936  (7  U.S.C.  l-17a) , 

[$500,000,  to  be  immediately  available]  $600 , 000 , 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  [$190,000]  $226 , 940 
may  be  expended  for  persona.1  services  in  the 
f  District  of  Columbia. 

This  change  is  recommended  in  view  of  the  fa.ct  that  by  the  amendments 
of  June  15,  1936  the  short  title  "Commodity  Exchange  Act"  was  substituted  for 
the  short  title  "Gra.in  Futures  Act"  appearing  in  the  original  law  of  Septem- 
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"ber  21,  1922.  The  short  title  "Grain  Futures  Act"  is  no  longer  applicable 
and  its  elimination  from  the  code  reference  will  avoid  confusion. 

The  "immediately  available"  clause  appearing  in  the  1938  appropriation 
paragraph  has  also  been  omitted. 


1.0EK  UNDER  THIS  APPEOPRIATIOH 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  requires  the  control  and  supervision  of  fu¬ 
ture  trading  in  grain,  cotton,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  mill  feed  on  16 
boards  of  trade  and  exchanges  designated  as  contract  markets  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  At  the  present  time  the  work  is  carried  on  through  7  field 
offices  located  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  New  Orleans,  Lu. , 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Sacramento,  Calif. 

This  legislation  deals  with  trade  practices  and  transactions  known  as  wash 
sales,  cross  trades,  accommodation  trades,  and  fictitious  sales.  It  requires 
the  detection  of  fra.udulent  practices,  false  reports,  and  bucketing  of  orders; 
also  the  detection  and  elimination  of  bucket  shops.  These  and  other  evils 
found  in  and  outside  of  the  various  commodity  exchanges  that  are  deemed  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  producers  and  legitimate  trade  interests 
must  be  ferreted  out  and  corrected.  All  money,  securities,  and  other  property 
deposited  by  customers  with  commission  merchants  a.s  margins  a.re  required  to  be 
segraga.ted  and  separately  handled  under  the  rules  and  regula^tions  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  is  given  access  to  the  books  and  records 
of  all  warehouses  in  which  or  out  of  which  commodities  are  deliverable  under 
futures  contracts,  and  the  law  requires  the  malcing  of  reports  and  the  keeping  of 
records  by  the  opera.tors  of  such  warehouses. 

Additional  responsibilities  include  the  fixing  (by  the  Commodity  Ex¬ 
change  Commission)  of  limitations  on  the  daily  trades  and  speculative  posi¬ 
tions  of  traders  for  each  commodity  at  ea,ch  contract  market  and  to  change  and 
modify  these  Innitations  from  time  to  time  as  marketing  conditions  may  require. 
The  registration  of  commission  merchants  and  floor  brokers,  revocations,  etc., 
ajid  the  responsibilities  incident  to  other  provisions  of  the  Act  require  care¬ 
ful  and  constant  study.  Other  8,ctivities  e.re  (1)  compiling  and  publishing 
daily  reports  on  volume  of  trading  and  amounts  of  open  interest,  (2)  examina¬ 
tion  of  mamket  news  and  gossip  items  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  fa-lse  and 
misleading  crop  and  ma.rket  information,  (3)  maintenance  of  a,  daily  check  on 
accounts  of  la.rge  traders,  (4)  invest igaiion  of  complaints,  and  (5)  speciai 
studies  and  investigations  relating  to  the  economic  functions  and  general 
utility  of  the  futures  markets  for  hedging  and  merchandising  purposes. 

The  activities  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  a.re  confined 
strictly  to  the  specialized  and  highly  technical  field  of  future  trading 
and  speculation  in  commodities.  While  there  is  therefore  a  clea.r-cut  line 
of  demarca.tion  betv/een  its  activities  and  those  related  to  warehousing, 
standardization  of  grades,  inspection  service,  and  the  like,  conta.cts  a.nd 
interchange  of  information  with  certaun  other  burea.us,  departments,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies  ha.ve  proven  mutually  helpful  in  many  instances.  These  con¬ 
tacts  for  the  most  pa,rt  are  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
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gPOD  DTJG  ADMIinSiSATIOlM 

(a)  GSi^lERAL  ALmIIvI  SEIATI^/E  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1938 .  $100,802 

Budget  estimate,  1939 .  100. 302 


PROJECT  ST^A’EiiEiiT 


Pro.j  ects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

G-eneral  admi;ai  strati  on  and 
business  service . . 

8100,498 

304 

$100,802 

$100,802 

Unobligated  balance  . . . . 

Total  ap'Oropria tinn . 

100,802 

100,802 

100,802 

WOPK  U1E)EP  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  is  used  for  general  administrative  erepenses,  such 
as  general  supervision,  accounting,  editorial  work,  purchases  -end  di strihution 
of  supplies,  filing,  recording,  and  the  like,  applicable  to  operations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  acts  enforced  oy  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  including 
the  overhead  administrative  work  involved  in  the  enforcement  of  the  acts  and 
the  general  direction  of  the  rork  of  both  the  Washington  and  field  staffs. 


A 
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(o)  EiTJORGE-.iSIvT  OE  'THE  FOOD  i\M)  DRUGS  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  .  $1,750,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  1. 350.,  OOP 

Increase  .  100,000 


PROJECT  STATEIvEET 


Pro j  ects 


1.  Enforcement  operations  under 


Rood  and  Drugs  Act  or 


(a) 

(1^) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 
(d) 
(  i) 

(j) 

(k) 

(l) 

(m) 

(n) 

(?) 

(q) 

(r) 

(s) 


Beverages  aid  'beverage 

products  . 

Cereal  products..... 
Cliocolate  and  saccharir 
Dairy  products  . 


Eishery  products  ... 
Elavors  and  spices  . 

Eruit  products  . 

Eocds,  stock  . 

Mea,t  products  and  poultry 
iiiscellaneous  products  . 
Huts  and  nut  products  .. 

Oils  and  f-ats  . 

Vegetable  products  . 

Crude  dru.gs  . 

Pharmaceutical  products 
Proprietary/  preparations 
Vitamin  preparations.... 
Me Ear y-M apes  amendment  . 


Total,  enforcement  operations 
under  Eood  and  Drugs  Act  ... 

2.  Development  of  methods  for 

detecting  food  adulterations 
"'r  misbrandings  . . 


3.  Investigation  of  methods  of 

analysis  and  potency  of  drugs 
and  poisons  . . 


Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  appropriation  . 


1937 


$49, 
31, 
41, 
130, 
33, 
142, 
36 , 
258, 
5, 
7, 

24, 

17, 

43, 

140, 

14, 

257, 

170, 

40, 

54, 


003 

744 

704 

091 

127 

945 

100 

353 

879 

427 

856 

292 

477 

369 

672 

904 

511 

230 

755 


1,493,439 

63,903 

38,005 

4,653 


1,600,000 


1938 

^Estimated) 


$40,300 
31,750 
38,470 
174,000 
29,860 
180,730 
36,260 
257,990 
6,270 
7,140 
22,140 
13,570 
43,000 
178,030 
14,360 
265,701 
170,070 
87 , 345 
54,800 


1,651,786 


62,104 


36,110 


1,750,000 


1939 

ustimated) 


$40,^ 
51, 
38 , 
199, 
29, 
180, 
51, 
257, 
8, 

22, 

15, 

43, 

178, 

1^-, 

290, 

170, 


300 

750 

470 

000 

850 

730 

260 

990 

270 

140 

140 

570 

000 

030 

360 

701 

070 

345 

800 


1,751,785 


62,104 


36,110 


1,850,000 


Increase 


+  20,000  (1) 

+  25,000  (2) 

+  15,000  (3) 


+  25,000  (4) 
+ 15,000  (5) 


+100,000 


+100,000 
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IIM  GREASES 


General  Statement 


The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  applies  to  every  tjrpe  of  food  and  all 
classes  of  drugs,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin.  Only  those 
products  originating  in  and  disposed  of  wholly  vathin  the  borders  of  a 
State  are  exempt  from  its  lorovisions. 

The  volume  of  food  and  drug  products  subject  to  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  increases  annually  both  because  of  the  increase  in  population 
and  because  a  larger  percentage  each  year  enters  interstate  commerce. 

The  task  of  supervising  this  traffic  has  become  increasingly 
complicated  and  difficult.  An  enormous  number  of  commodities,  which  a 
decade  or  two  ago  were  made  ?vh.oll3'  in  the  household  kitchen,  are  now 
manufactured  commercially  and  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  A  great 
many  new  medicinal  products  have  appeared  within  the  same  period.  To 
estimate  the  amount  of  such  articles  subject  to  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  is  difficult  because  of  fluctuating  prices  and  volumes.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  combined  value  of  food  and  drug  pro¬ 
ducts  requiring  attention  is  more  than  $15,000,000,000  annuallz". 

The  increase  of  $100,000  in  this  item  for  1939  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $30.000  in  ?fork  Project  1-b.  "Enforcement 
onerations  under  Food  and  Druas  Act  on  cereal  uroducts.”  The  a.dditional 
funds  are  needed  to  give  better  control  over  cereal  staples,  particularly 
flour,  alimentary  pastes,  and  grahan  and  prepared  flours  and  to  provide 
needed  coverage  for  bakery  products,  v/hich  are  assuming  growing  importance 
in  interstate  commerce,  iloro  than  5,000,000  pounds  of  macaroni,  bread,  and 
biscuits  ai'e  img)orted  annually  and  should  be  regularly  inspected  at  ports 
of  entry.  Bakery  products  formerly  sold  locally  are  now  transported 
reg-alarly  in  interstate  commerce  in  increasing  vol'ame .  Violations  in 
bakery  products  range  from  short  weight  to  contamination  with  dangerous 

0  rgani sm  s . 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  ^55.000  in  YJork  Project  1-d,  "Enforcement  opera¬ 
tions  under  Food  and  Drugs  Act  on  dair;''-  -products."  There  are  approximately 
3,000  creameries  in  the  United  States.  The  total  production  of  creamer^T-  but 
ter  is  approximately  1,500,000,000  pounds  annually,  requiring  approximately 
55,000,000  cans  of  cream.  Fnile  some  improvem.ent  has  been  made  during  the 
past  three  years  as  the  result  of  our  increased  regulatory  activities, 
intensive  operations  on  both  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  mil 
be  required  for  several  years.  Pa.rtici;Aarly,  the  work  on  filth  and  de¬ 
composition  in  cheese  and  daarj/'  products  other  tlian  butter  should  be  ex¬ 
tended.  Only  a  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  question  of  filth  in  some 
products  as  cheese,  condensed  milk,  and  dried  milk.  In  the  Acmiinistration' s 
Central  District  alone  there  a.rG  215  condensed-milk  plants  and  2,200  cheese 
plants  and  a  large  dried-milk  industr’/,  all  of  ?hich  need  re.gulator;/  atten¬ 
tion.  The  dairy  industry  is  cooperating  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
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extensive  commerce  in  filthy  cream  and  filthy  "butter.  It  is  also  essential 
to  sec  that  "butter  meets  the  80  percent  "buttorfat  roq.uiremcnt  of  the  law. 

( 3 )  An  increase  of  $15.000  in  'fork  Project  l^g.  "En-^'orcement  opera¬ 
tions  ruder  Food  and  Inxms  Act  on  flavors  and  spices. "  Thi s  i nc r asc  is 
urgently  needed  for  letter  control  of  the  large  volune  and  variety  of  food 
spices  imported  from  various  sections  of  the  world  and  of  flavors.  Contamina¬ 
tion  vhth  foreign  material,  particularljA  animal  and  rodent  excreta,  v/hich 
renders  the  spices  unfit  for  food  puriDoses,  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  ex¬ 
clusive,  basis  on  v/hich  offers  for  entr3''  are  rejected  at  the  ports.  A  more 
thorough  supervision  and  control  of  spice  importations  than  it  is  possible 

to  effect  y/ith  existing  appropriations  should  be  undertaken.  Additional 
surveillance  is  needed  to  prevent  adulteration  of  flavors. 

( 4 )  An  increase  of  -$25,000  in  W ork  Project  l-o,  ’'5nf orce^r-e nt  ou ora¬ 
tions  under  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  on  uharmaceutical  'products.”  Coverage  of 
pharmaceutical  products  has  been  verj^  limited  vhen  it  is  considered  that  on 
the  average  it  TOuld  probably  not  permit  the  examination  yearly  of  more  tha.n 
one  batch  of  manufactured  products  of  each  manufacturer,  p-arthermore,  cover¬ 
age  has  been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  more  therapeutically  imxoortant 
drugs.  It  has  been  impossible  to  make  examination  of  many  pharmaceutical 
preparations  y/hich  are  in  themselves  important  but  which  have  less  public- 
hea,lth  bearing  than  those  to  yhich  some  attention  has  already  been  given.  The 
work  should  be  ex^oanded  on  biological  products  and  glandular  substamces,  which 
have  as  yet  been  hardly  touched,  and  considerable  work  on  specialties  sold 
directly  to  the  plij^sician  under  the  manufacturer's  own  formula.  A  proper 
regard  for  the  public  health  requires  that  pharmaceuticals,  which  are  used  so 
extensively  by  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  the  most  serious  diseases, 
should  be  regularly  and  thoroughly  examined. 

(5)  An  increase  of  ,^15,000  in  Work  project  1-s.  "Enforcement  oioera- 
tions  under  Pood  ann  Drugs  Act  on  h'cHarv-lIapes  Amenbrent . "  This  amendment 
to  the  Pederal  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  of  minim.um 
standards  of  quality,  condition,  ;nd  fill  of  conta.iner  for  canned  foods 
except  canned  meat  and  canned  milk,  and  requires  that  canned  foods  that  fall 
beloy/  the  established  minimum  standards  shall  be  labeled  to  indica.te  that 
they  are  substandard.  liinimum  standards  have  been  established  for  a  number 
of  canned-food  products,  and  y/ork  toward  enforcing  them  has  beg’cin,  but  lack 
of  sufficient  funds  has  made  it  impracticable  to  do  enough  field  inspection 
and  aialysis  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  except  to  a  limited 
degree.  The  proposed  increase  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional 
inspection  and  analytical  work  in  the  field  in  order  that  the  vast  volume  of 
canned  foods  that  enter  interstate  commerce  mag  be  brought  into  compliance 
y/ith  the  amendment.  The  extension  of  this  work  will  be  of  a.dvantagc  both  to 
those  cauners  who  now  comply  voluntarily  mth  the  la,w  by  reducing  unfa.ir 
competition  and  also  to  consumers  through  added  protection  from  the  sale  of 
substaaidard  products  at  the  price  of  standard  ijroducts. 

■■70PK  Ui'n)SP  THIS  aPPHOP’HIATION 

General . — 'This  a.ppropriation  x)rovides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Pood 
and  Drugs  Act,  commonly  called  the  pure  Pood  La,w,  approved  June  30,  1906 
(21  U.S.C.  1-15).  T'he  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  prevent  the  shipment  in 
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interstate  or  foreign  commorco  .and  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  the 
District  of  Columoi.a  and  other  torritor;^  in  ’vviiich  the  Federal  Government 
has  jurisdiction  of  adulterated  or  rnisoranded  foods  and  drugs. 

1*  Enforcement  ope'-^ations  -’under  Food  and  Drugs  Act. — This  work, 
which  a.pplies  to  all  subprojects,  consists  of  m.aintaining  supo'r’vision  of 
the  enormous  volume  of  foods  and  drugs  shipped  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  This  recirares  the  inspection  of  factories,  the 
examination  of  shipments  of  foods  and  d:rags,  the  microanalytical,  bacterio¬ 
logical ,  pharmacological ,.  and  physical  examination,  as  necessary,  of  samples, 
and  the  prepara.tion  of  the  evidence  developed  for  presentation  in  court  oh 
such  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  shipped  in  violation  of  the  Act.  It  also 
Includes  the  examination  of  foods  aid  drugs  offered  for  entry  into  tnis 
country  and  the  exclusion  of  those  products  that  fail  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

2 .  Develonment  of  methods  for  detectin-r  food  adulteration  or  mis- 

b r andi ng . —  Th i s  work  consists  of  developing  methods  of  chemical  aialyses  and 
bacteriological,  mic roanal;"tical ,  aid  ph^T-sical  exaninations  :^or  detecting 
food  adulterations  and  misbraading  for  use  in  enforcing  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act . 

3 .  Investigation  of  methods  of  anal7^ses  and  potency  of  drags  and 

no i sons . — This  work  consists  of  inves tigating  methods  for  chemical  aialysis 
and  biological  exaninations  of  the  potency  of  drugs  and  poisons  for  use  in 
enforcing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

(c)  ShFOHCE^IEET  OF  THE  TEA  liE^ORTATIOE  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  .  $40,094 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  _40 , 094 


EROJECT  stats:  ;eet 


Proj  ects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Enforcement  of  the  Tea 

Imoortatioii  A.ct  . 

$39,836 

258 

$40, 094 

$40,094 

Unobligated  op]  ticp,  . 

Total  appropritition  ... 

40,  094 

40,094 

40,094 

•"  ,Vf, 


.'if 


I 


'rt 
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WORK  ir_n)ER  THIS  A?PHOP~ 

Pnis  a''jpropri,„tion  provides  for  t'dc  enforccniont  of  the  Toa  Import¬ 
ation  Act,  approved  Har-rch  2,  1897  (21  U.S.C.  41-50).  Every  coiisirrjiiGnt 
of  toa  imported  into  the  United  States  is  in.spocted  Doth  as  to  pirrit:*  ar.d 
qr.aJ-it'-.  A  hoard  of  tea  eicoerts  determin.cs  a  suitable  standard  for  tea 
each  year,  and  no  tea  for  beverage  purposes  is  permitted  entr:’  into  the 
United  Ssates  tliat  falls  below  that  staidard.  Before  the  enactment  of  the 
Tea  Iuiporta.tion  Act  much  low-grade  tea  that  was  'onfit  for  use  ?/as  sent  to 
the  Unit ed  States. 

(d)  UAYaL  ST  opus  act 

Appropriation  Act,  1938  .  $34,700 

Budget  Bstiraate,  1939  .  34 . 7 00 


PBOJZCT  state: BUT 


Proj  ects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1.  Enforcement  operations  under 
the  naval  Stores  Act  ...... 

$23,722 

$24,185 

$24,185 

2.  Service  operations  under  the 
haval  Stores  Act  . 

10,316 

10, 515 

10,  515 

Unobligated  balance  . 

632 

^  — 

Total  anpropriation  . 

3"-  ,  700 

34,700 

34,700 

TsQPZ  UlUTH  THIS  ^EdOPHIATIOU 


G-eneraA . --Thi s  item  ^jrovides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  llaval  Stores 
Act,  approved  Ivlarch  3,  1923  (7  U.S.C.  91-99),  which  provides  for  a  grading 
service  aod  for  preventing  ad^ulteration  and  misbranding. 

1.  Enforcement  onerations  under  the  Haval  Stores  Act. — The  Secretary 
is  aonhorized  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  sarples  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  of  aoything  offered  for  sale  as  such  for  the  purpose  of  analysis, 
classification,  or  grading  aaid  of  detecting  any  violation  of  the  Act. 

raval  stores  offered  for  iraport  ■"■r  e:^ort,  as  well  as  na.val  stores  that 
enter  interstate  commerce,  are  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

2 .  Service  operations  under  the  Hav.a.T  Stores  Act .  —  The  E op ar tm en t 
examines,  if  practicable,  upon  req_uest  of  any  interested  person,  aoy  naval 
stores  aiod  analyses,  classifies,  or  grades  the  same  or  ter.der  of  the  cost 
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thereof  as  reouired  hj'-  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ■’xider  such  re^^g’jlatious 
as  he  may  proscrihe.  Certificates  a.re  furnished  sho’/ang  the  uealysis, 
classification,  or  grade  of  such  naval  stores,  viiich  certificates  snail  he 
pri?aa  fa,cie  evidence  of  the  analysis,  classification,  or  grade  of  such  naval 
stores  and  of  the  contents  of  any  package  from  ■'Ahicli  the  same  may  have  been 
taken,  as  well  as  of  the  correctness  of  such  analysis,  classification,  or 
grade,  and  siiall  he  admissible  a.s  such  in  any  court.  Fees  received  for 
this  service  a.verage  nearlj^  310,000  a  yea.r,  vdiich  a.re  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  "miscellaneous  receipts".  The  xoroject  is  therefore  practically  self- 
snoporting. 

(e)  FFFOFCFHSvT  OF  THE  IFSSCTICIDS  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1933  .  $208,180 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  208,180 


PEOJSCT  STATE.EIET 


projects  ;  1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

( Estimated) 

1.  Enforcement  operations  under  : 

the  Insecticide  Act  . . ;  $130,183 

$180,910 

$180, 910 

2.  Investigation  of  methods  of  ; 
testing  and  efficacy  of  ; 

insecticides  &  fungicides  ;  27,162 

27,270 

27 , 270 

Unobligated  balance  .  :  830 

_  -  _ 

_  _  _ 

Total  appropriation  . ;  208,180 

203,180 

208,180 

WOEI  Ul'DSE  THIS  APP50PHIATICF 

C-eneral . — Fiiis  anprooriation  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Insecticide  Act  approved  April  26,  1910  (7  U.S.C.  121-134).  The  Insecti¬ 
cide  Act  makes  illegal  tne  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  insecticides  and  f'ongicides,  as  v/cll  as 
their  importation  and  oxporta.tion.  It  prescribes  definite  standards  to  which 
all  lead  arsenates  and  Paris  greens  subject  to  its  provisions  should  conform. 
It  provides  that  all  insecticides  and  fungicides,  other  than  lead  arsenates 
and  Paris  greens,  that  contain  inert  ingredients  shall  bear,  upon  the  face 
of  the  principal  label  of  every  package,  a  statement  giving  the  name  and 
Quantity  of  each  inert  ingredient  of  the  preparation,  with  a  statement  tha,t 
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such  ingrodiv:;rj.t  is  inert,  or,  instead,  a  statement  givin.^  the  name  -^md 
quantity  of  each  active  ingredient,  vdth  the  percentage  of  the  comcined 
inert  ingredients.  Tno  principaJL  laoels  for  insocticidos ,  other  than  load 
arsenate  and  Paris  green,  and  for  fungicides  that  contain  arsenic  or  compo''Uids 
of  cTsenic,  must  show  the  percentage  of  arsenic  present.  Any  false  or 
c-:caggora.tod  claim  as  to  the  cfficaxy  of  an  insecticide  or  fungicide  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  law.  The  Act  requires  further  that  all  insecticides  and 
fungicides  must  he  up  to  the  standards  under  vliich  they  are  sold  and  that  no 
insecticide  or  fungicide  shall  contain  any  substance  or  suhstancas  that  vdll 
injure  the  plant  on  wiiich  it  ma^y  he  used. 

1.  Er.f  or  cement  ouera,tio;"s  under  the  Insecticide  Act. — The  work  per¬ 
formed  on  this  project  consists  of  the  collection  of  samples  of  insecticides 
and  f''mgicides,  inc].uding  disinfectaiats;  mailing  chemical  anal3’'scs;  performing 
actual  field  tests  vhere  neccssar;^;  hacteriolo ;;ical  tests;  and  the  preparation 
of  the  evidence  developed  for  present  action  to  the  courts  on  such  samples  of 
insecticides  .and  fungicides  shipped  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

2 .  Investiaation  of  methods  of  testing  aad  efficacy  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides. — This  work  consists  of  investigo-tirg  and  developing  methods 
of  chomicol  onalj^scs  of  insecticides  and  fuiegicides;  investigating  aad  de- 
velopiiog  methods  for  hanteriological  testing  of  disinfectants,  investigating 
and  developing  methods  for  field  testing  of  insecticides  aiid  fungicides;  and 
ohe  testing  of  ingredients  or  proprietary  iorep,ara.tions  to  determine  their 
efficacy  a.s  insecticides  nid  fungicides. 

(f)  IlvP0RC3..EiTT  OE  THE  kILH  I::P0RTATI0H  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1S38  .  $19,241 

p-udget  Estimate,  1939  .  19, 241 


PROJECT  STATSMETIT 


proj  ects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Enf-rcoment  of  the  Milk 
liApo  rtation  Act  . 

$18,  948 

$19,241 

$19,241 

Un^hligated  balance . 

293 

_  _  _ 

—  —  „ 

To  t ad  appr opr i ati on  ..... 

19,241 

19,241 

19,241 
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?/03Z  ■ul\‘DSR  THIS  APPRGPHIATI OH 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Milk  Import¬ 
ation  Act  approved  Pebruary  15,  1937  (31  U.StC.  Supp.  If,  141—143).  Ttic 
Act  required  inspection  both  o.t  the  source  and  at  the  ports  of  entry.  The 
uoric  of  enforcing  the  Act,  therefore,  involves  the  supervision  of  the 
smitary  inspection  of  Canadian  shipping  plants  and  dairies  from  nhich  milk 
is  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  supervision  of  the  physical  ercomination 
and,  in  most  instances,  tuberculin  testing  once  a  year  of  cattle  from  herds 
producing  milk  shipped  to  the  United  States,  this  work  being  carried  out  in 
collaboration  with  Canadian  officials  a.s  authorized  by  the  Act.  'The  work 
als"  involves  the  ba,cteriologica.l  examination  and  temperature  tests  of 
sufficient  representative  samples  of  all  imx^orted  milk  and  cream  to  insure 
compliance  vnth  the  Act  at  ports  of  entry.  Milk  may  be  brought  into  the 
United  States  at  any  port  along  the  Canadian  border,  but  the  b'olk  of  the  milk 
and  cream  imported  from  Canada  c^-mes  in  through  Hev/  'fork  and  Hew  England  ports 
of  entry. 


(g)  EHPOilCEHEHT  OP  THE  CAUSTIC  POISOH  ACT 

Appropria.tion  Act,  1938  .  $34,741 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  . .  34. 741 


PROJECT  S'TATE:,IEHT 


Pro j  ects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimat ed) 

Enforcement  of  the  Caustic 
Poison  Act  . 

$24,635 

$24,741 

$24,741 

Unobligated  balance  . 

116 

_  -  - 

_  _  _ 

Total  appropriation.... 

24,741 

24 , 741 

24,741 

W03H  UIUDE?..  'THIS  APPROPPI ATIOH 

Under  this  item  is  conducted  the  work  of  enforcing  the  Caustic  Poison 
Act,  approved  March  4,  1937  (15  U.S.C.,  Supp.  IV.,  401  -  411).  This  Act 
imposes  upon  the  Department  the  obligation  of  seeing  that  the  large  number 
of  preioarations  containing  caustic  or  corrosive  substances  and  sold  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  household  use  are  correctly  labeled  with 
the  common  name  of  the  substance,  with  the  word  "Poison",  with  directions 
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for  treatment  in  case  of  accidental  personal  injur7,  and  with  the  name  and 
place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  seller,  or  distributor.  To 
enforce  the  Act  samples  must  be  collected  from  the  products,  their  compo¬ 
sition  determined  by  chemical  analysis,  and  such  tests  made  as  vhll  establish 
vinether  any  or  all  of  the  ingredients  are  caustic  or  corrosive  and  whether 
the  directions  given  in  case  of  injury  are  correct  and  adoq.uate.  Corrective 
action  is  taien  to  check  commerce  in  products  that  violate  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 


(h)  EiT?0RCE..l]lvT  OF  TEE  FILLED  MILK  ACT  ■ 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  .  $10,000 

Budget  Extimate,  1939  . 10, 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estirna.ted) 

Enforcement  of  the  Filled 

Mi  1  k  Act  . 

$9,964 

36 

$10,000 

$10,00^ 

Unobligated  balance . ....... 

Totp’l  anpronri  ati  on  .  .  - . 

10 , 000 

10,000 

10,000 

■'K)SK  UOEER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  a.ppropriation  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Filled  Milk 
Act,  approved  March  4,  1923  (21  U.S.C.  61-53),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
August  27,  1935  (21  U.S.C. ,  Supp.  I,  64)  .  The  Act  prohibits  the  shipment 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  so-called  filled  milk,  Wnich  is  made 
by  the  removing  of  butterfat  and  the  substitution  of  other  fats.  Enforce¬ 
ment  work  requires  the  collection  and  analysis  of  samples  of  milk  and.  milk 
products  suspected  of  containing  foreign  fats  and  the  taking  of  appropriate 
action  to  check  commerce  in  products  that  are  in  violation  of  the  Act. 


I 
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(1)  EFI’CRCmvIEST  'OR  TEE  SEA  FOOT  lESPECTOHS  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  .  $40,000 

Badgot  Estimate,  1939  .  40 , OOP 


PROJECT  STATEIvIERT 


rrojiects 

1937 

1938 

( Estimated) 

1939 

( Estimated) 

Enforcement  of  the  Sea  Food 

Ins'oeet  ors  tot . 

$40,000 

$40,000 

$40 , 000 

RORIv  UI'E)SR  THIS  i\PPRCPRIATIOE 

This  item  covers  the  inspection  of  the  packing  of  sea  foods  upon 
the  8.pplication  of  the  packers.  The  service  includes  inspection  of  raw 
materials,  the  ve.rious  processes  of  packing,  the  sanitary  conditions  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  finished  product.  The  approjori ation  will  provide  for  the 
payment  of  salc.rics  of  sea-food  inspectors  for  approximo-toly  five  months. 
Additional  salaries  for  inspectors,  administration,  and  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penses  incn.rred  in  providing  this  service  will,  he  paid  from  funds  con- 
trid;.ted  hy  the  Packers  receiving  the  service. 


EkSRGERCY  FEEDS 


Project 

Obligated, 

1937 

National  Industrial  Recovery: 

Construction  of  equipment  in  new  federal  building, 
Chicago,  Illinois . 

$ 1 , 349 

PASSEEGSR-CARRIIFG-  VEHICLES 

The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
contemplates  a.  decrease  of  $2,145  ($20,320  in  1938,  $18,175  estimated  for 
1939).  This  $18,175  will  permit  the  needed  replacement  of  35  vehicles  at  a 
net  average  cost  of  $425  each  when  exchange  allowances  are  taken  into 
account  and  the  ;urchase  of  6  additional  vehicles  at  an  average  cost  of 
$550  each.  These  6  cars  will  he  required  for  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
staff  for  enforcement  operations  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  use  of  automobiles  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  inspection 
work  under  the  seven  acts  enforced  hy  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
ossontial.  Factories,  dairies,  orchards,  canneries,  warehouses,  retadl 
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esta'Dlishmonts,  and.  other  places  where  foods,  dru.gs,  insecticides,  and. 
naval  stores  ere  manuf actinred,  produced,  or  distributed  must  he  visited 
and  inspected.  Shipments  of  these  commodities  hy  freight,  express,  and 
tmacks  must  he  kept  under  surveillance  and  seraplos  collected  and  delivered 
for  shipment  to  the  Administration's  lahoratorios  for  analyses  and 
examination,  fhi  s  can  he  done  most  economically  and.  efficiently  hy  the 
u se  of  aut oino hi  le  s . 

liio  purchase  and  operation  of  G-ovoiTiiTient- owned  cars  has  been  found 
from  experience  to  he  more  economical  for  inspectional  work  than  either 
the  hiring  of  commercial  automobiles  or  the  use  of  privatoly-ovmed  cars  of 
employoc-s  on  a  mileage  basis.  Records  kept  over  a  series  of  years  indicate 
that  the  ae/erage  per  mile  cost  of  a  Government  owned  car,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  doteriora.tion  in  the  value  of  the  car  and  all  operating  and  m.ain- 
tenance  expenses  up  to  the  time  it  is  turned  in  and  is  no  longer  service¬ 
able,  and  then  deducting  exchange  allovrance,  is  approximately  3  1/2  cents 
per  mile.  The  automobiles  which  it  is  contemplated  to  replace  axe  models 
that  are  two  yoaxs  old  or  over.  These  machines  have  been  operated  under 
practically  all  conditions  from,  city  streets  to  unimproved  country  d.irt 
roads.  It  is  estim.ated  that  the  avera.go  m.ileage  for  the  cars  that  \7ill  be 
turned  in  ?all  be  49,000  miles,  based  on  the  known  mileage  of  these  cars 
as  of  December  1,  1937. 

The  Administration  has  ascertained  from,  experience  vath  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  light  cars  that  for  efficiency. and  economy  in  operation,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  the  best  turn-in  allov.^ance,  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  cars  be  replaced  after  approximately  40,000  to  50,000  miles  of  use. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SSRYICE 
(a)  SALiiRILS  MB  EXPENSES  -  PSE,41vffiLE 


Changes  in  Lang'oa.ge 


The  following  changes  in  language  are  recommended  in  the  introduc¬ 
tory  clause  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses": 

(1)  The  words  "the  employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the  District 
of  Columhia,  and  elsewhere"  have  heen  inserted  in  the  preamble  in  order  to 
make  the  language  conform  to  the  more  generally  accepted  phraseology  in  the 
Agricultura.1  Act. 

(2)  Provision  for  "printing  and  binding"  and  "rent"  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  eliminated,  as  the  estimates  for  1939  contemplate  the 
transfer  of  funds  to  the  respective  general  appropriations  of  the  Depa.rtment 
specifically  made  for  such  purposes. 

(3)  Provision  is  made  for  "maintenauce ,  repair,  and  operation  of  one 
passenger-ca.rrying  automobile"  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  purcha.se  of 
which  was  a.uthorized  in  the  1938  Act. 

(4)  Provision  is  made  for  the  construction  of  six  buildings  8-t  the 
limit  cost  of  $15,000  instead  of  twenty  provided  for  in  the  1938  Act. 

These  buildings  a.re  necessary  in  connection  with  research  a,nd  investiga¬ 
tions  under  the  appropriation  "Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  a.nd  Land  Use 
Investigat  ions" . 


(b)  GENS3AL  ADMI NI STSaT IVE  EXPENSES 

Appropriation  Act,  1938  .  $575,000 

Deduct:  Allotments  for  salaries,  printing  and  binding,  rent  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.,  guarding  of  rented  quarters,  and  lega.!  work 
(transferred  in  estimates  for  1939  and  shown  under  the  respective 
headings  indica.ted)  ,  as  follows: 

"Sala.ries,  Office  of  Secretary" .  60,255 

"Rent  of  Buildings  in  District  of  Col-umbia".’  ....  46,895 


"Salaries  a.nd  Expenses,  Office  of  Solicitor"  ....  10,680 

"Printing  and  Binding,  Office  of  Inform8.t ion" .  .  .  .  5,110  ~  122,950 

Total  available,  1938  . !  r~.  .  .  552,050 

Budget  estim8.te,  1939  .  552, 050 


PROJECT  STitTEIvElNT 


Projects 

:  1937 

;  1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and  business 

service  . 

Unobligated  balance . 

■  $370,283 
;  9,642 

(a)  $552, 050(b) 

$552,050 

Total  appropriation . 

■  379,925 

(a)  552, 050(b) 

552,050 
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(a)  Obligations,  1937,  are  exclusive  of  the  following  allotments; 


"Salaries,  Office  :,f  the  Secretary" . $23,558 

"Rent  of  Buildings,  Department  of  Agriculture".  .  .  41,123 

"Printing  and  Binding,  Office  of  Information"  .  .  .  23,652 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  Solicitor".  .  3,492 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Information".  .  .  3,240 

Total .  95,075 


(b)  Obligations,  1938,  exclude  allotments  of  $122,950  as 

set  forth  in  first  tabulated  data  above  (transferred  in  estimates 
for  1939). 

DORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  determination  of  major  plans 
and  policies  for  the  national  programi  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
through  the  offices  of  the  chief  and  assistant  chief  and  their  assistants. 
It  provides  the  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Division  of  Administration, 
wfhich  is  engaged  in  general  administrative  activities,  including  personnel, 
budget,  fiscal,  procurement,  property  records,  and  general  service  activi¬ 
ties.  It  also  provides  for  general  direction  and  supervision  by  the 
Washington  office  of  all  such  lines  of  work  in  the  field. 


EivHlRGENCy  KINDS 


Projects 

Dbligated, 

1937 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1938 

National  Industrial  Recovery,  Interior,  Soil- 
Erosion  Prevention  (transferred  to  Agriculture) : 
General  adxinistra.tivo  expenses  in  connection 

with  a  national  program  of  soil  conservation . 

Public  Works  Administration,  Allotment  to  Interior, 
Soil-Erosion  Prevention  (transferred  to  Depart.ment 

.  $38,717 

.  36,912 

— 

of  Agriculture)  ;  General  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  a  national  program  of  soil  conser- 
va.t  ion . . . . . 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Administrative  Ex- 

penses.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  1936-37;  General 
a.dninistrative  expenses  in  connection  with  a  na- 

tionad  program  of  soil  conservation  . 

Tota.1  . . . 

.  .  585,017 

$77,100  (a) 
77,100  (a)' 

(a)  A  rescindment  since  October  31,  1937,  of  WPA  administredive  funds 

a.vailable  to  Soil  Conservation  Service  reduces  this  figure  to  $40,000, 
which  is  being  expended  in  the  administration  of  Emergency  projects 
only. 
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(g)  soil  AX'®  MOISTUBE  CONSERVATION  AND  LAND- 
USE  INTESTIGATIONS 

Appropriation  Act,  1938  . . . $1,540,780 

Deduct;  Allotments  for  salaries,  printing  and  "binding,  rent  in 
tne  District  of  Colum'Dia,  and  "building  gua^rd  service  (trans¬ 
ferred  in  estimates  for  1939  and  shown  under  the  respective 
headings  indicated),  as  follows; 

"Salaries,  Office  of  Secretary"  ......$  4,500 

"Rent  in  the  District  of  Colum"bia" . 19,170 


"Printing  a,nd  Binding,  Office  of  Information"  6,509  -  30,179 

Total  available,  1938  . )  i  T  .  .  .  1,510, 601 

Budget  estimate,  1939  .  ...  1,501,601 


PROJECT  STaTEIviENT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1. 

Investigations  of  the  principles 
involved  in  soil  and  moisture  con¬ 
servation  and  methods  for  their 
practical  application  on  the  farm . 

$631 , 093 

$632,5  04 

$632,504 

2. 

Watershed  investigations  of  the 
effect  of  land-use  practices  on 
runoff  as  related  to  the  methods 
of  control  of  erosion  and  floods . 

487,  617 

490,518 

490,518 

3. 

Investigations  of  sedimentation  re¬ 
sulting  from  erosion  . 

103,943 

103,960 

103,960 

4. 

Investigations  of  geographic  and 
climatic  fantors  related  to  erosion... 

85 , 490 

87,535 

87,535 

5. 

Investigations  of  the  economics  of 
soil  and  water  conservation . 

94,217 

98,042 

98,042 

6. 

Investigations  of  erosion-resisting 
■plants  of  economic  value  . . 

97,942 

29 , 662 

l,529,964(a 

98,042 

98,042 

Uno^Dliaated  "balance  . . 

Total  . 

)L,  510, 601(d) 

1,510,601 

(a)  For  1937,  excludes  the  following  allotments; 

"Rent  of  Buildings , Department  of  Agriculture"  ...  $8,848 

"Sala.ries,  Office  of  the  Secretary"  .  201 

"Printing  and  Binding,  Office  of  Information"  ...  1,767 

Total  .  10,816 

("b)  For  1938,  excludes  $30,179  transferred  in  estimates  for  1939  as  set 
forth  in  first  ta"bula.ted  data  a"bove. 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  words  "and  other  necessary  expenses"  have  “been  eliminated 
from  this  item,  since  this  phrase  merely  repeats  authority  already  con¬ 
tained  in  the  introductory  paragraph  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Soil 
Conservation  Service". 

mEK  UNDEH  THIS  AFPEDPRIATION 

.■Gene ral . — The  permanence  of  agriculture  in  this  country  depends  on 
the  preservation  of  the  major  portion  of  the  arable  soil  which  still  remains 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  natural  and  artificial  water  supplies  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  crop  growth  on  this  land.  In  recognition  of  this.  Congress  passed 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  59Ca  -  590f).  This 
Act  recognizes  the  need  of  preserving  these  resources. 

The  original  condition  of  our  agricultural  land  has  been  notably 
changed  as  a  result  of  human  occupation  and  use.  It  is  necessary  now  to 
study  the  physical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  order  to  determine  the 
damage  which  has  been  done  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied.  The  effects  of 
soil  and  water  losses  apply  not  only  to  individual  farms,  ranches,  and  or¬ 
chards  but  extend  to  whole  watersheds  and  to  the  major  streams  of  the  country. 
The  results  of  soil  erosion  can  be  seen  in  devastating  floods,  in  the  silting 
of  reservoirs  and  waterways,  the  impairment  of  navigable  stream  cha,nnels,  and 
da.mage  from  wind  erosion,  and  they  are  reflected  in  reduction  of  individual 
and  community  incomes. 

Investigations  under  this  research  appropriation  are  fundamental  to  a 
proper  determination  of  the  character,  causes,  and  effects  of  soil  erosion 
and  the  development  of  practical  and  inexpensive  measures  that  will  maintain 
the  land  or  restore  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  condition.  The 
continuing  results  of  such  investigations  lower  the  cost  of  erosion-control 
practices  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  field  measures  employed.  The 
work  of  this  appropriation  is  carried  fonvard  under  six  financial  projects, 
as  follows: 

1.  Invostig-'tions  of  the  principles  involvoci  in  soil  and  moisture  con¬ 
servation  and  methods  for  their  pra,ctical  application  on  the  farm.  —  Investi¬ 
gations  are  carried  out  under  this  project  to  discover  and  test  principles 
and  practices  of  agricultural  land  use  necessary  to  conserve  and  utilize  the 
soil  and  v/ater  resources  of  tlxe  Nation.  These  studies  are  directed  toward 
furnishing  the  basic  information  upon  which  to  build  a  permanent  system  of 
agriculture.  The  v/ork  is  centered  at  a  number  of  selected  soil  and  wa.ter  con¬ 
servation  exp~riment  stations  and  laboratories,  located  upon  land  typical  of 
extensive  areas  of  erodible  soils  and  broad  clima.tic  zones  subject  both  to 
v/ind  and  water  erosion.  The  plan  of  work  covers  not  only  the  technical  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  causes  of  and  remedies  for  soil  erosion  but  also  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  inexpensive  field  application  of  control  measures.  As  soon  as  a 
promising  practice  has  been  developed  and  tested  on  an  experiment  station,  it 
is  given  further  trial  on  operation  projects  and  finally  made  available  to 
farmers  through  the  Section  of  Information,  soil-conservation  districts,  and 
the  Extension  Service  in  the  areas  to  which  it  is  applicable. 
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Past  work  at  the  experiment  sts.tions  has  formed  a  ha.sis  for  much 
of  the  erosion-control  work  of  the  Service  on  demonstration  projects  and 
on  entire  wa.tershed  areas.  Records  of  soil  and  water  losses  under  different 
types  of  treatment  give  clear  proof  of  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  clese- 
growing  vegetation  in  reducing  erosion  and  increasing  the  permea.bility  of 
the  soil  for  v/ater.  Here  for  the  first  tim.e  research  methods  are  applied 
to  the  diverse  problems  of  stabilizing  soils  of  different  types  under  a 
variety  of  crops.  The  success  obtained  has  been  due  to  the  coordinated  plan 
of  attack,  involving  the  cooperation  of  interested  bureaus  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  State  experiment  stations. 

The  programs  of  these  stations  are  as  complete  as  funds  permit,  and  a, 
variety  of  physical  and  chemical  problems  are  under  investigation  in  an  a.t- 
terapt  to  correlate  various  soil  a.nd  climatic  fa.ctors.  Investigations  of 
this  type  req.uire  time  but  important  results  have  already  been  published  in 
mimeographed  reports,  printed  bulletins,  and  news  releases. 

Some  of  the  more  immediately  applicable  investigations  are  as  follo?/s: 
(a)  Studies  to  determine  the  qua.ntities  of  soil  a.nd  of  water  being  lost  under 
different  faivaing  practices  and  for  different  clima-tic,  topographic,  a.nd  soil 
conditions  in  the  va.rious  agricultural  regions;  also  (1)  the  principal  causes 
of  such  losses  and  (2)  the  development  and  testing  of  practical  agronomic  and 
engineering  methods  to  control  and  prevent  such  losses;  (b)  investigations  in¬ 
to  the  vegeta.tive  protection  of  eroded  soils;  (c)  evaluation  studies  through 
observational  surveys,  practical  tests,  and  field  trials  upon  selected  farm 
sites  in  problem  areas;  (d)  determination  of  factors  influencing  the  rate  e.t 
which  topsoil,  or  its  equivalent  in  fertility,  is  created  under  ne.tural  condi¬ 
tions  or  by  artificial  methods  of  land  treatment. 

2.  Wo,tershed  investigations  of  the  effect  of  lend-use  practices  on 
runoff  as  rela.ted  l:o  tno  methods  "of  control  of  erosion  'and  f ioodiT'-'^6iTc“under 
this  project  consists  of  the  following  investigations: 

(1)  Experimental  determination  of  the  influence  of  erosion-control 
and  land-use  pra.ctices  on  floods  and  soil  and  waiter  conservation  over  entire 
watersheds. 

Investigations  a,re  na.de  of  the  a.ction  of  v/ater  from  the  time  it  reaches 
the  ground  as  precipita.tion  until  it  lea.ves  the  watershed  as  surface  or 
underground  flow.  Tlie  effects  of  physical  characteristics  of  the  e3Q)erimental 
watersheds  tha.t  affect  runoff  and  flood  flow,  such  as  soil,  topography,  size, 
slope,  draina,ge  pattern,  vegetative  cover,  surface  and  underground  storage, 
tillage  methods,  and  erosion-control  practices  are  evalua.ted.  These  inten¬ 
sive  investigations  are  conducted  on  entire  experimental  watersheds  of 
suitable  areas.  Two  such  experimental  studies  involving  watersheds  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  a.cres  each  have  been  established,  one  in  the  Muskingum  Watershed 
Conservancy  District  in  Ohio  and  the  other  in  the  Brazos  River  Conservation 
end  Reclamabion  District  in  Texas.  Furthermore,  through  cooperation  v/ith 
these  districts,  certain  investigations  a.re  being  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
larger  watersheds  of  these  entire  flood-control  conservancy  districts. 

(2)  Determination  of  rates  and  amounts  of  runoff  from  watersheds 
and  agricultural  areas  throughout  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  economic 
design  of  erosion  control,  flood  control,  and  other  hydraulic  structures. 
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The  practical  application  of  the  results  of  the  experimental  work 
are  extended  geographically  through  studies  conducted  on  small  agricultural 
watersheds  throughout  the  country,  which  are  located  largely  on  operations 
projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  results  obtained  there  are, 
in  turn,  interpreted  and  extended  for  application  to  larger  watersheds. 

At  a  nuiaher  of  stations  runoff  da-ta  with  varying  tjpjes  of  plant 
cover  is  being  obtained  by  measurements  of  soil  and  water  loss  on  small 
plots  produced  by  the  application  of  artificial  rainfall.  This  makes 
possible  immediate  collection  of  such  data  without  awaiting  the  occurrence 
of  intense  storms. 

3.  Investigations  of  sedimentation  resulting  from  erosion. — Acceler¬ 
ated  soil  erosion  not  only  destroys  the  soil  of  the  uplands  but  produces 
abnormal  quantities  of  silt,  sand,  and  gravel  which  streams  must  carry  away 
and  deposit  at  lower  levels.  The  resulting  accuinulations  of  sediment  pro¬ 
duce  serious  injury  to  a.gricultural  bottomlands  a.nd  to  stream  channels  and 
reservoirs,  with  consequent  damage  to  water  supply,  water  power,  irrigation, 
drainage,  navigation,  and  recreant  ion  and  flood-control  developments. 

Investigations  under  this  project  are  designed  zo  provide  accurate 
information  on  the  damage  already  done  by  sedimentation,  as  well  as  the  me.gni- 
tude  of  potential  damage  to  be  expected  under  present  practices  or  conditions; 
to  measure  from  a  land-use  standpoint  the  relative  needs  of  the  different 
wa.tersheds  for  erosion  control;  and  to  help  establish  the  basis  for  proper 
planning  of  erosion-control  programs  for  the  protection  of  dovmstream  in¬ 
vestments.  They  will  also  develop  more  economical  methods  of  preventing 
damage  to  valley  a.gricultural  lands  and  to  many  other  va.luable  resources 
by  control  of  erosion  and  sedimentation  within  channels  and  flood  pla,ins. 

The  work  under  this  project  consists  of: 

(a)  Investigations  of  the  relation  of  land  use  to  reservoir  silting. 

The  rate  of  siltation  of  reservoirs  8.nd  stream  cha.nnels  constitutes  a 
rough  measure  of  the  rate  of  erosion  upon  the  watershed  concerned  and  in¬ 
creases  proportionately  with  the  severity  of  erosion.  Information  is  obtained 
through  field  measurements  as  to  the  extent  to  which  resei’voirs  and  channels 
hove  been  silted  up  and  the  ra.te  o.t  which  such  siltation  is  progressing. 

This  informo,tion  is  useful  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  applice.tion 
of  so il-conservo,t ion  measures  to  v/atershed  areas  can  be  justified  at  Federal 
expense  and  in  the  public  interest  in  order  to  protect  channels  and  reser¬ 
voirs  from  silto.tion.  The  information  a,lsc  makes  possible  o.ccurate  estimo.tes 
of  the  probcuble  life  of  the  reservoirs  concerned. 

(h)  Investigo.tions  of  silting  damage  to  stream  channels  and  valley 
agricultural  lands,  including  methods  for  its  prevention. 

One  meo.sure  of  the  damage  caused  by  erosion  is  the  extent  of  impairment 
of  low-lying  agricultural  lands  and  stream  cha:,nnels  caused  by  the  deposition 
of  infertile  products  of  erosion.  Studies  of  the  extent  and  character  of  such 
depositions  are  necessary  in  developing  methods  for  controlling  this  evil  not 
only  at  the  head  waters  but  aJLso  at  the  point  of  deposition,  thereby  protect¬ 
ing  valua.ble  agricultural  lands  and  navigable  channels.  From  a  measurement  of 
the  extent  of  this  process  determinations  are  also  being  ma.de  regarding  the 
public  interest  in  the  control  of  erosion  on  the  watersheds  concerned. 
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(c)  Investigations  of  the  amount  and  the  factors  affecting  movement 
of  sediment  dy  natural  streams. 

Present  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  erosional  waste  transported  dy 
natural  streams  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  To  supply  the  missing  information  field  stations  have  deen  estad- 
lished  on  representative  natural  streams  to  measure  the  total  sediment  loads 
carried;  to  correlate  the  different  strata  of  these  ].oads  with  the  varying 
hydraulic  characteristics  of  the  cross  section  of  the  streams  and  with  the 
land  use  and  topography  of  the  watershed;  to  estadlish  practical  methods  for 
the  determination  of  totcil  sediment,  including  ded  load,  carried  dy  any 
stream;  and  to  study  engineering  methods  for  the  control  of  the  movement  of 
sediment  within  a  stream.  A  knowledge  of  these  factors  is  essential  to  insure 
the  economical  construction  not  only  of  large  reservoirs  dut  also  of  the 
smaller  developments  involved  in  upstreajn  engineering  ajnd  soil-conservation 
work  on  watershed  areas. 

(d)  Ladoratory  investiga.tions  of  principles  governing  the  entrainment, 
transporta.tion,  and  deposition  of  erosional  dedris. 

On  ma-ny  rivers  the  erosion  and  scouring  of  river  danks  a.nd  channels 
constitute  a  serious  prodlem,  especiallj?"  in  watersheds  v/’here  runoff  ha.s  deen 
accelerated  through  the  excessive  erosion  of  upstreeja  areas.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  the  arroyo  cutting  in  the  alluvia.1  valley  plains  of  the  West. 

As  the  result  of  increased  flood  flows  serious  erosion  occurs  not  only  on  the 
dottom  of  the  river  charnel  dut  also  through  the  cutting  av/ay  of  river  danks, 
resulting  directly  in  the  destruction  of  large  a,reas  of  valuadle  agricultural 
land  and  in  the  deposition  of  the  removed  soils  in  lo\Yer-lying  reservoirs  and 
channels.  The  purpose  of  these  studies  is  to  develop  fundamental  informa.tion 
needed  in  the  planning  and  application  of  adequate  control  measures,  to  de¬ 
velop  instruments  for  use  in  soil-conservation  work,  and  to  solve  under  ladora¬ 
tory  controlled  conditions  other  prodlems  in  soil  conservation  originating  in 
the  field. 

4 .  Investi gat  ions  of  the  geographic  and  climatic  factors  related  to 
erosion. — Erosion-control  measures  are  not  universally  applicable  under  aJl  en- 
vironicental  conditions.  Those  which  are  successful  in  the  Piedmont  may 

fa.il  completely  if  applied  in  the  Southwestern  States.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  study  in  detahl  the  climatic  and  geographic  fa.ctors  which  cause  these 
regional  differences.  Studies  necessary  to  evaluate  the  fa-ctors  concerned  are 
carried  out  under  this  project  as  follows; 

(a.)  Climatic  research;  This  includes  the  classification  of  rainstorms 
to  show  the  tjpes  which  ordinarily  occur  in  each  climatic  region  and  the  mannei 
in  which  they  contridute  to  soil  erosion  and  flood  formation.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  investigations  of  the  source  of  moisture  for  rainfall  and  the  influence 
of  various  land-use  practices  on  precipitation  and  on  evaporation. 

Climatic  conditions  affect  not  only  the  distridution  of  vegetabion  and 
the  formation  of  the  ma.jor  soil  groups  dut  also  the  type  and  intensity  of 
soil  erosion.  Por  this  rea.son  studies  ha.ve  deen  initiated  to  delimit  accurate¬ 
ly  the  clinabic  regions  of  the  country  to  serve  as  units  for  the  study  of  ero¬ 
sion  hazards;  to  determine  the  extent  and  distridution  of  the  climatic  factors 
which  cause  soil  erosion,  such  as  the  frequency  of  storms  and  ra.infa-11  of 
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varying  and  dangerous  sizes  and  intensities;  and  the  expectancy  of  climatic 
hazards,  such  as  drought.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  is  supplemente.1  to  their  studies. 

(b)  Physiographic  research;  Pie Id  studies  (such  as  the  mechanics 
of  gully  cutting,  sheet  wash,  and  wind  erosion  and  the  relation  of  these 
processes  to  the  character  of  the  bed  rock,  soil  type,  climate,  vegetation, 
and  previous  use  of  the  land)  of  the  geologic  processes  involved  in  erosion 
are  being  initiated  in  several  of  the  climatic  regions  of  the  country. 

Por  es.ch  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  specific  set  of  standards 
for  rapid  diagnosis  of  the  stage  of  erosion  or  recovery  and  for  estimating 
the  effectiveness  of  control  measures. 

(c)  Ecological  research;  Since  the  vegetation  fo''und  on  an  uncul- 
tive,ted  area  best  expresses  the  total  effect  of  all  factors  acting  on  the 
land,  changes  in  plant  cover  of  a  region  form  an  accxirate  measure  of  the 
amount  of  erosion  which  has  occurred  or  the  stage  of  recovery.  Una.ided 
nature.!  recovery  proceeds  slowly  through  a  definite  series  of  plant  succes¬ 
sions.  These  vary  under  different  climatic  and  geographic  conditions.  In 
order  to  speed  up  the  processes  of  recovery  through  artificial  revegetation, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  all  pha.ses  of  natural  plant  succession.  Eco¬ 
logical  research  determines,  through  field  studies,  the  nature  of  plant 
succession  on  eroded  areas  in  each  of  the  climatic  regions,  the  influence 

on  soil  erosion  of  successional  changes  introduced  by  settlement  and  va.rious 
types  of  land  utilization,  and  the  methods  of  controlling  erosion  by  arti¬ 
ficially  established  plant  covers. 

(d)  Erosion  history  studies:  Through  research  in  erosion  history 
it  is  becoming  possible  to  determine  the  cause  and  rate  of  erosion  due  to 
man's  use  as  contro.sted  to  geologic  norms  of  erosion  and  to  a-ssemble  the 
results  of  past  experience  of  pra.ctice.l  farmers  in  erosion  control.  Modern 
controlled  experimentation  should  begin  a.t  the  point  where  experience  ends. 
In  all  sections  of  our  country  erosion  followed  almost  immediately  upon 
settlement.  Progressive  farmers  recognized  the  evil  and,  in  many  cases, 
tried  farm  practices  ?;hich  appeared  ada.pted  to  their  individual  erosion 
problem.  Records  of  their  experience  form  the  largest  mass  of  erosion- 
control  literature  available  today.  Na.ture ,  too,  ha.s  supplied  means  for 
controlling  even  the  most  maligne.nt  types  of  erosion  through  use  of 
vegeta.tive  covers.  Eros  ion- re  si  sting  plants  ha.ve  been  introduced  from 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America.  A  systematic  examination  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  foreign  regions  which  have  climatic  and  physiographic  conditions 
similar  to  those  in  our  ov/n  country  enahles  us  to  locate  new  plants 
adapted  to  erosion  control  and  to  capitalize  on  the  experience  vdoich  foreign 
countries  have  acquired  during  their  longer  agricultural  histories.  Through 
systema.tic  search  of  old  journals  and  newspapers  the  rela,tion  of  changing 
land  use  to  erosion  and  floods  is  determined.  Results  of  the  above  studies 
effect  economies  through  a.voiding  unnecessary  a.nd  expensive  experimentation. 

5.  Investigations  of  the  economics  of  soil  a.nd  water  conservation. — 
The  work  under  this  project  is  designed  to  develop  an  economic  appra-isal  of 
the  current  soil-conservation  program  and  to  provide  suggestions  for  its 
improvement . 
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This  appraisal  is  developed  through  a  determination  of  the  changes  in 
the  ownership,  operation,  and  financial  organization  of  farms,  ranches,  and 
orchards  and  in  the  income  and  standard  of  living  of  their  operators  drought 
about  doth  dy  erosion  and  dy  an  erosion-control  program,  as  well  as  dy  the 
effect  of  the  latter  agencies  on  no nagri cultural  individuals,  institutions, 
and  communities.  Ifirther,  this  appraisal  involves  a  determination  of  the 
damage  suste.ined  dy  the  public  due  to  the  destruction  of  land  dy  erosion, 
accumulation  of  erosional  debris  on  roads,  in  streams,  and  in  reservoirs;  the 
cost  to  the  public  of  erosion  control;  and,  finally,  a  measurement  of  the 
public  benefits  to  be  gained  from  a  coordinated  program  of  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

These  studies  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culturaJ.  Economics,  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  other 
appropriate  bureaus  and  agencies;  with  farmers  both  within  and  without  the 
soil-conserv0,tion  demonstration  and  camp  a.reas;  and  v/ith  individuals  and 
organizations  qualified  to  furnish  informalion  leading  to  the  evaluations 
contemplated. 

These  studies  a.re  necessary  in  order  to  provide  much  needed  informa¬ 
tion,  for  which  there  is  tremendous  dem.and,  for  the  workers  in  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  and  in  allied  fields,  for  farmers,  and  for  all  others 
interested  in  the  question  as  to  hov/  far  a  soil  and  moisture  conservation 
program  is  economically  feasible  and  how  its  cost  ma.y  be  justly  distributed 
among  its  benof icia.ries  under  different  conditions  of  soil,  slope,  severity 
of  erosion,  cost  of  control,  land  value,  potential  income,  market  prices, 
and  other  limiting  factors. 

6 .  Investigations  of  erosion-resisting  plants  of  economic  value . — 

The  work  ’onder  this  project  aims  to  improve  erosion-control  vegetation  for 
sa.fe  and  profitable  use  on  sloping  a,gricultural  land  through  research  done 
in  cooperation  with  other  Departmental  agencies  and  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Permanent  and  effective  erosion  control  is  acconplished 
largely  by  establishing  and  maintanning  perennial  vegetative  cover  on  soils 
subject  to  erosion.  Many  millions  of  acres  of  agricultural  land  must  be  re¬ 
tired  from  clean-tilled  cultivation  incident  to  a.ccomplishing  the  national 
program  of  soil  and  v/ater  conservation.  The  annual  cash  returns  from  nn- 
cultiva-ted  vegetation,  such  as  ordinary  forest  cover  or  pasture,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  not  sufficiently  high  to  justify  the  a,verage  farmer  in  discontinuing  cul¬ 
tivation  to  the  extent  called  for  in  the  erosion-control  plans.  Consequently 
an  urgent  need  exists  to  find  new  and  economically  profitable  plant  covers 
preeminently  adapted  to  erosion-control  purposes  on  this  retired  land. 

A  serious  erosion  problem  which  existed  in  the  Dutch  Ee.st  Indies 
was  overcome  by  research  development  of  highly  improved  selections  of 
crop -producing  shrubs,  trees,  and  perennial  groundcovers  grown  under  a. 
system  of  scientific  soil-saving  farming  known  a-s  bergculture  or  hillculture. 
This  system  wa.s  developed  to  meet  conditions  in  the  tropics,  but  hillculture 
principles  can  be  applied  to  the  United  States  through  study  and  experimenta¬ 
tion. 


The  puipose  of  these  investigations  is  to  find  superior  types  of 
erosion-resisting  plants  having  high  actual  or  potential  economic  possibi¬ 
lities;  to  work  with  amd  test  combinations  of  these  plants  for  adapting  them 
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to  erosion-control  land  use  in  the  different  climatic  regions,  soils,  and 
sites;  to  determine  the  economic  uses  and  values  of  these  plants  and  secure 
their  improvement  through  selection  and  breeding,  if  necessary;  and  to  perfect 
economical  methods  of  propagating,  managing,  and  utilizing  the  selected 
strains.  Plants  for  new  and  desirable  hiuraan  foods,  such  as  improved  nuts  and 
wild  fruits,  offer  sound  possibilities  for  hillculture  development,  while 
numerous  other  erosion-control  pl8.nts  may  produce  commercial  prod.ucts  halving 
a  wide  variety  of  uses.  The  plan  of  vyork  calls  for  three  primary  and  inter¬ 
dependent  steps  in  cooperative  research. 

The  first  step  is  exploratory  investigation  to  orient  the  cooperative 
plant  research  in  relation  to  erosion-control  requirements.  The  established 
facts  on  erosion-controlling  economic  plants  need  to  bo  collected  and  syn¬ 
thesized;  plant  stra.ins  having  promise  for  hillculture  purposes  need  to  be 
found  and  evaluated;  and  erosion-control  standards  need  to  be  developed  as 
specifications  to  guide  the  research  done  by  coopera.ting  agencies  for  the 
improvement,  profitable  use,  and  proper  mana,gement  of  these  plants  and  plant 
covers . 


The  second  phase  of  the  research,  done  through  direct  cooperation 
with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  sta.tions,  is  to  conduct  systematic 
hillculture  field  tests  and  management  studies.  As  rapidly  as  promising 
hillculture  plants  are  found,  tests  to  determine  the  range  of  climatic 
adaptation  are  made  in  cooperation  with  all  State  experiment  stations  and 
other  cooperating  agencies.  Intensive  tests  of  integrated  erosion-control 
covers  are  made  a.t  selected  stations  representing  erosion-control  con¬ 
ditions  over  a  wide  region.  These  detailed  tests  relate  both  to  deter¬ 
mination  of  erosion-control  effects  and  economic  production  of  the 
salected  and  managed  vegetation  growing  on  sloping  lands. 

The  third  phase  of  these  investigations  rela.tes  to  improving  the 
erosion-control  and  economic  qualities  of  promising  hillculture  plants, 
including  resistance  to  drought,  diseases,  and  insects  and  properties  of 
the  fruits  or  other  useful  products.  Cultural  methods  are  investigated, 
especially  quick  and  cheap  methods  of  propagating  the  selected  strains  from 
vegetative  parts,  so  that  the  superior  qua.lities  are  retained  by  the  progeny 
and  planting  stock  made  available  at  reasonable  cost.  The  initial  research 
on  these  phases  of  the  project  is  chiefly  in  the  field  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  and  therefore  is  done  with  and  through  that  bureau.  Determination 
of  industria.1  and  food  values  and  markets  for  new  and  specialized  plant 
products  that  may  profitably  be  produced  through  hillculture  development 
covers  a  very  wide  field  of  study  and  eventually  will  call  for  cooperation 
from  several  burea.us  of  the  Department. 
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EIViERGENCY  EUEDS 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1937 

j;.stiraated 
oh ligations , 

1938 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  1936-37 

(Aclministrative  Expenses')  r 

1.  Investigations  of  the  principles  involved 
in  soil  and  moisture  conservation  and 
methods  for  their  practical  application  on 
the  f arm  . 

$15,942 

$  1,000 

2.  Watershed  investigations  of  the  effect  of 
land-use  practices  on  runoff  as  related  to 
the  methods  of  control  of  erosion  and  floods  . 

9,096 

2,500 

3.  Investigations  of  sedimentation  resulting 
from  erosion  . 

8,000 

6,964 

1,000 

4,250 

500 

4.  Investigations  of  geographic  and  climatic 
factors  related  to  erosion  . 

5.  Investigations  of  the  economics  of  soil 
and  water  conserva.t  ion  . 

6.  Investigations  of  erosion-resisting  plants 
of  economic  value  . 

1,000 

Total,  Emergency  Relief,  1936-37 

(Adm  inis  tractive  Exoenses)  . 

40,002 

10,250 

Emergency  Relief,  Appropria.tion  Act  1935-37 

(national  program  of  soil  conservation"); 

1.  Investigations  of  the  principles  involved 
in  soil  and  moisture  conservation  and 
methods  for  their  practical  application  on 
the  farm  . 

180,519 

20,000 

2.  ?/atershed  investigations  of  the  effect  of 
land-use  practices  on  runoff  as  related  to 
the  methods  of  control  of  erosion  and  floods  . 

196,504 

50,000 

3.  Investigations  of  sedimenta-tion  resulting 
from  erosion  . . 

156,843 

20,000 
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Projects 


(national  program  of  soil  conservo-tion)  -  Continued 

4.  Investigations  of  geographic  and  climatic 
factors  rele.ted  to  erosion . 


5.  Investigations  of  the  economics  of  soil 
and  water  conservation . . 


6.  Investigations  of  erosion-resisting  plants 
of  economic  value  . 


Total,  Eiaergenc3^  Relief,  1935-37 


Total,  Emergency  Funds 


Obliga.ted, 

1937 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1938 


$86, 798 
13,435 

6.479 


640.578 


$85 , 000 
9,360 

20.000 


204.360 


214, 610 


(d)  SOIL  Aim  MOISTURE  CONSSRVATIOIT  OPERATIONS, 
DEMONSTRATIONS,  AW  INEORlviATION 


Apprcpri8.tion  Act,  1938  . 

Deduct : Allotments  for  salaries,  printing  a.nd  binding,  rent  in  the 
District  of  Colunbia.,  and  guarding  of  rented  quarters  (trans¬ 
ferred  in  estimates  for  1939  a.nd  shown  under  the  respective 
headings  indicated) ,  a.s  follows: 

"Rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia"  . 

"S£^laries,  Office  of  Secretary" . 

"Printing  and  Binding,  Office  of  Information".  .  . 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Information"  .  . 

Total,  as  aJbove . 

Transferred  to  "Rent  of  Buildings,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  (for  proportional  share  of  rental  of 
Atlantic  Building  bj^  Porest  Service,  incident  to 
relinquishment  to  S.C.S.  of  space  in  South  Building 


$46,590 
1,395 
195, 701 
13,320 


originally  intended  for  Eorest  Service, 


Total  available,  1938 
Budget  Estimate,  1939 
Decrease  .  , 


$22,175,000 


-  257,006 


-  15,000 
21,902,994 
21,4-62,349 
440 , 645 
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PEDJECT  STATSMT 


Projects 

1937 

( 

1938 

Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Increase 
or  decrease 

1.  General  conservation  surveys  to 
determine  the  extent  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  erosion . 

$638,449 

$603,986 

$592; 579 

-  $11,407(1) 

1.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation 
operations  on  demonstra.tion  prn- 
jects,  and  cooperation  with  con¬ 
servation  districts,  the  Civilis 
Conservation  Corps,  and  other 
agencies : 

a.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation 
operations  by  means  of  demon¬ 
stration  projects  in  agricultuj 
and  erosion  regions . ^ 

in 

-al 

L3, 168, 684 

12 , 933 , 552 

11,065,025 

-1,868,527(1) 

b.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation 
^  operations  (Federal  aid)  in 

cooperation  with  conservation 
districts  established  under 
State  laws . 

226,159 

1,074,211 

3,136,166 

2,061,955(1) 

c.  Technical  cooperation  with 
emergency  conservation  work 
(CCC)  camps  and  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies . 

1,418,177 

2,254,505 

1,826,813 

-  427,692(1) 

Total,  Project  2 . 14,813,020 

16, 262, 268 

16,028,004 

-  234,264(1) 

h  Soil  and  moisture  conservation 
operations  on  watersheds  laree- 
ly  ovraed  or  controlled  by  the 
Government . . 

3,264,363 

3,549, 764 

3,547,194 

2,570(1) 

: 

Operation  of  erosion  nurseries 
for  the  propagation  of  plants 
for  use  in  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  operations . 

1,164,593 

1,312,526 

1,294,572 

-  17,954(1) 

ransferred  to  othei-  agencies  for 
services  rendered  (a.) . 

203,188 

74 , 450 

-  74,450(1) 

nobligated  balance . 

(a) 

2,638,140 

(a) 

100,000 

(13) 

-  100,000(1) 

Total . 22, 741, 753 

21,902,994 

21,462,349 

-  440,645(1) 

(c) 

(d) 

(a)  Transferred  to;  1927  1938 

Bureau  of  Standards  for  tests  of  photographic  ma,terials .  $1,500 

Geological  Survey  for  operation  of  stream-gauging  stations......  833 

"Miscellaneous  E2p)enses",  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
incree-se  in  Central  Supply  inventory  as  authorized  in 

Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  1937 .  25,000 

Forest  Service  for  coopere.tive  work  on  western  range  survey .  60,000 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  installation  of  controls 
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1937  1958 

for  aerial  survey . . . .  .$115, 855  $74,450 

Total .  203,188  74,450 

(l)  Reduction,  1939,  applicable  to  project  3  (marking  total  docroa,so  of  $77,020 
for  that  project)  . 

(c)  Ror  1937,  exclusive  of  the  following  e^llotments: 

"Rent  of  Buildings,  Department  of  Agriculture" .  $21,207 

"Salaries,  Office  of  Secretary" . . .  3,603 

"Salaries  and  Dxpenses,  Office  of  Information" .  660 

"Printing  end  Binding,  Office  of  Information" . .  . 86,262 

Total .  Ill,  752 


(d)  Por  1938,  exclusive  of  $272,006,  transferred  in  estimates  for  1939,  as  shown 
in  the  tabulation  preceding  the  Project  Sta.tement. 

DECRBASE 

(1)  There  is  a.  reduction  of  $440,645  for  this  activity  in  1959  (from 
$21,902,994  not  annila-ble  in  1938  to  $21,462,349  for  1939).  This  is  made  up  of 
the  following  items: 

(a.)  An  appa.rent  reduction  of  $30,000  for  transfer  to 

"Salaries,  Office  of  Secreta.ry",  and  shown  as  an 
increase  in  the  Budget  for  1939  under  that  hoarding, 
for  salaries  in  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Ccc rdination. 

(b)  An  antual  reduction  in  working  funds  of  $410,645. 

These  reductions  have  been  alloca-tod  to  various 
financial  projects  a.s  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
project  sta.tement. 

The  reduction  for  all  pha.ses  of  financial  project  2  (Soil  and  moisture 
conservation  operations)  is,  as  shown  in  the  total,  $234,264.  This  reduction 
is  accompanied  by  an  adjustment  betwreen  the  three  \70rk  projects  within  the 
financial  project  to  meet  the  shift  in  emphasis  being  made  from  the  demonstra.- 
tiona.l  project  phase  of  the  program  to  the  furnishing  of  technical  coopere.tion 
to  legally  organized  soil  conservation  districts,  v;hich  necessarily  irivolves  a 
reduction  in  funds  for  demonstration  projects  (2-a)  end  an  incroe.se  in  fimds  for 
technical  cooperation  v/ith  conservation  districts  (2-b).  Also,  in  the  eenly 
part  of  the  fiscal  yean  1938,  during  the  formative  period  of  those  districts, 
funds  were  transferred  from  project  2-a  to  project  2-c  in  order  to  furnish  needed 
technica.1  assistance  to  State  extension  services  and  other  a.g3ncies,  and  to  place 
the  CCC  pa,rt  of  the  erosion-control  program  on  a.  more  effective  ba.sis.  It  is 
anticipo,tad  that  a  larger  sum  will  be  obligated  for  technical  coopero.tion  with 
CCC  camps  under  project  2-c  during  1938  than  v/ill  be  available  during  1939  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  demand  expected  in  1939  from  soil  conservation  districts; 
hence  an  adjustment  is  made  reducing  the  estimated  obligations  for  1939  under 
project  2-c  and  increa.sing  those  under  project  2-b  for  coopera,tion  xvith  soil 
conserva^tion  districts. 


CHMGES  Ih  LAhGUAGB 

The  words  "and  other  necessary  expenses"  ha.vo  been  eliminated  from  this 
item,  since  this  phrase  merely  repeats  authority  contained  in  the  introductory 
paragraph  to  "Sala.rios  and  Expenses". 
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TroEK  UNDER  THIS  i'iPPROPRIATION 

1 .  General  conservation  surveys  to  determine  the  extent  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  erosion. — This  project  involves  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  soil-conservation  surveys,  which  furnish  an  inventory  of  physical  land  fac¬ 
tors  basic  to  the  entire  soil  and  moisture  conservation  plans  and  closely 
integrated  with  both  research  and  operations  programs.  These  surveys,  for 
example,  are  fundamental  to  a  proper  determination  of  sites  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  and  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  erosion  problems  in  proposed  legally  constituted  soil  conservation 
districts.  They  will  also  furnish  e.  basis  for  the  application  of  information 
obtained  on  demonstration  and  research  projects.  The  survey  maps  and  reports, 
frequently  prepared  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies,  are  in  turn  available 
for  the  use  of  other  interested  organizations  and  thus  assist  in  disseminating, 
where  needed,  information  which  is  basic  to  integrated  programs  of  land  manage¬ 
ment  and  optimum  land  use. 

Specifically,  conservation  surveys  consist  of  mapping  the  na,ture ,  degree, 
extent,  and  distribution  of  water  and  v/ind  (or  other)  erosion,  the  varieties  of 
soils  and  soil  groups,  the  nature,  amount,  and  distribution  of  cover,  and  the 
degree  of  slope.  Prepara.tion  of  such  maps  necessitates  the  making  of  aerieb 
surveys  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  compilation  of 
the  physical  data  in  map  form  for  publication. 

The  extensive  detailed  erosion- survey  work  carried  out  on  individual 
farms,  ranches,  or  orchards  necesssmy  in  the  preparation  of  detailed  working 
plans  for  soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  within  demonstration  and 
camp  areas  is  not  included  under  this  project,  since  the  cost  for  such  work  is 
properly  chargeable  against  project  expenditures;  nor  is  there  included  under 
this  project  such  survey  work  as  may  be  involved  in  furnishing  technical  super¬ 
vision  for  the  erosion-control  work  for  other  agencies.  Surveys  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  coordinated 
to  avoid  duplication. 

The  need  for  work  under  this  project  lies  in  the  meagerness  of  accurate 
information  as  to  the  distribution  and  extent  of  erosion  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  its  island  possessions.  The  general  re conna-is sauce  erosion 
survey  made  at  the  request  of  the  national  Resources  Committee  during  the  fiscal 
year  1935  gives  a  very  general  picture  of  the  problem,  but  much  more  detailed 
information  and  study  is  essential  in  order  properly  to  a-scertatn  the  character 
and  seriousness  of  erosion  and  the  need  for  soil  and  water  conservation.  A  gen¬ 
eral  reconnaissance  survey  has  also  been  made  of  Puerto  Rico  and  a  similar  survey.- 
is  needed  and  is  planned  for  the  Ha-waiian  Islands. 

2 .  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  on  demonstration  projects , 
and  cooperation  with  conservation  districts,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  aud 

other  agencies. — Work  under  this  project  consists  of  the  widespread  application 
of  practical  and  effective  methods  and  practices  of  soil  and  moisture  conserva¬ 
tion  and  run-off  retardation  through  demonstration  and  through  furnishing  tech¬ 
nical  planning  and  other  assistance  to  legally  organized  conservation  districts, 
to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  to  other  agencies  either  administering 
lands  or  having  funds  available  that  may  be  utilized  for  these  purposes. 
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Formerly  this  work  was  shown  in  three  financial  projects:  (1)  Soil  and 
Moisture  Conservation  Operations  by  Means  of  Demonstration  Projects  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Srosion  Regions,  (2)  Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  Operations 
(Federal  Aid)  in  Cooperation  with  Conservation  Districts  Established  Under 
State  Laws,  and  (3)  Technical  Cooperation  with  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
(CCC)  Camps  and  Other  Federal  and  State  Agencies.  With  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  long-term  soil  and  moisture  conservation  programi,  however,  there 
has  been  a  shift  ih  emphasis  from  the  operation  of  demons tre.t ion  projects  to 
the  establishment  of  legally  organized  conservation  districts,  together  with 
a  closer  integration  between  these  and  other  types  of  opera.tions,  such  as  those 
performed  with  the  aid  of  CCC  camips.  Twenty- two  States  had  by  July  1,  1937, 
provided  legislation  authorizing  the  establishment  of  soil  conserva,t ion  dis¬ 
tricts  for  erosion  control.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  a  considerable 
nimber  of  such  districts  v/ill  be  set  up  before  or  during  the  fisca.1  year  1939. 

The  purpose  of  the  above  consolidation,  therefore,  will  be  to  give  flexi¬ 
bility  so  as  to  permit  shift  of  emphasis  from  demonstration  projects  to  con¬ 
servation  districts  as  rapidly  as  conditions  may  require  in  order  to  make  possi¬ 
ble  the  adequate  utilization  of  demonstration-project  personnel  in  the  super¬ 
vision  of  CCC  projects  and  to  permit  such  a-djustments  as  will  place  our  work  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  on  a  more  effective  basis  and  to  obtain  a.  wider 
application  of  erosion-control  practices. 

The  specific  na.ture  of  the  work  done  involves  the  selection  of  definite 
project  and  camp  a.reas  tj^pical  of  agricultura-1  regions  seriously  a.ffected  by 
erosion;  and  the  development  and  carrying  out  of  a  complete  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  and  run-off  retarda.tion  program  for  each  cooperating  farm  within 
those  area.s.  An  educational  program  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  so  that  informa,tion  concerning  the  beneficial 
results  of  these  demonstrations  is  brought  to  the  e.ttention  of  the  public,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  farming  communities.  Cooperation  with  legally  constituted  conser¬ 
vation  districts  is  undertaicen  (1)  by  providing  technical  services  in  planning 
and  supervision  and  (2)  through  sharing  the  cost  with  the  State  and  the  com¬ 
munities  concerned  on  a.  basis  of  Federal  assistance  for  such  other  essential 
services  and  assistance  as  can  practically  be  provided  by  individual  fanners. 
Technical  personnel  is  a.lso  made  a.vailable  to  prepare  soil  and  moisture  conser¬ 
vation  plans  for  other  agencies,  and  in  some  cases  supervision  of  labor  employed 
in  such  activities  is  also  furnished,  but  the  cost  of  applying  lan.d-use  plans 
and  erosion-control  and  run-off  retardation  opora.tions  a,re,  in  genera.!,  borne  by 
the  agencies  to  v/hich  such  a.ssistance  is  given. 

3.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  on  watersheds  largely 
o\7ned  or  controlled  by  the  Government. — Operations  under  this  project  involve 
soil  and  moisture  conserva,tion  activities  on  watershed  a.reas  composed  in  major 
part  of  Federally-owned  or  controlled  land  (public  domain,  Indian  reservations, 
parks,  and  other  Federa.l  reserves).  In  these  areas  where  the  Federal  Government 
is  responsible  for  the  application  of  proper  lajid-use  plans  the  most  effective 
and  economical  procedure  is  to  go  ahea.d  immediately  with  a  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  program  since  delay  ma.y  permit  the  development  of  erosion  to  the  point 
where  the  cost  of  effective  control  becomes  prohibitive. 

These  area.s,  la.rgely  under  Federal  control,  have  long  been  subject 
to  severe  overgra.zing  which  has  resulted  in  the  denudation  of  natural  vege¬ 
tation,  the  prevention  of  plant  reproduction  in  certain  forest  and  formerly 


grassed  areas,  an  exceedingly  serious  acceleration  of  erosion,  and  the  formation 
of  destructive  floods  carrying  large  quantities  of  silt.  This  process  has  up¬ 
set  the  balance  between  ra,infall  and  vegetative  cover  and  the  resulting  amounts 
of  run-off,  infiltration,  and  underground  storage  of  we.ter.  perennial  streams, 
formerly  not  subject  to  destructive  floods,  have  been  transformed  into  eroded 
washes,  either  entirely  dry  or  overflowing  with  fla-sh  floods. 

Irrigated  lauids  in  the  lower  rea^ches  of  watersheds  are  subject  alter- 
na,tely  to  lack  of  ivater  and  destruction  through  bank  and  new  channel  cutting 
of  meandering  currents.  La.rge  irrigation  projects  are  threatened  with  rela¬ 
tively  ea-rly  ahaudonment  due  to  siltation  of  reservoirs  and  irrigation  cana.ls. 
Areas  formerly  made  productive  by  flood-water  irriga.tion  methods  are  being  pro¬ 
gressively  abandoned  due  to  ba.ck-cutt ing  of  gullies  and  denudation  of  local 
watersheds . 

Gra.zing  values  of  range  lands  are  declining  to  the  point  where  the  virtual 
abandonment  for  economic  use  of  large  livestock  area.s  is  imminent.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  permanent  habitability  of  large  portions  of  the  a.reas  concerned  is 
threatened  and  la.rge  Pederal  and  priva.te  investments  in  irriga.tion  reservoirs 
and  vaAues  dependent  thereon  are  likewise  menaced.  The  plan  of  operation  on 
these  projects  contemplates  the  restoration  of  ne-tural  balance  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procedure;  (l)  The  prepara.tion  of  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  plan 
a.nd  method  of  procedure  for  each  watershed,  including  the  neccssany  surveys  of 
range-carrying  capacities,  erosion,  topographic,  and  soil  conditions,  climato¬ 
logical  data.,  natura.1  water  supply,  and  the  outline  for  readjustments  and  methodf 
of  land  use  ba.sed  on  existing  popule.tion  distribution  a.nd  economic  conditions 
as  related  to  the  physical  factors  involved.  Such  plans  are  also  being  inte¬ 
grated  with  those  of  other  agencies  ha.ving  responsibilities  in  these  watersheds. 
(2)  The  applica.tion  of  control  measures  such  as  the  prevention  of  overgrazing; 
artificial  revegetation  of  denuded  area.s;  damming  of  gullies;  a.nd  the  sprea.ding 
of  wa.ter  from  eroded  gullies  and  washes  to  neighboring  lands  to  males  possible 
(a)  sta.bilization  a.nd  refilling  of  gullies  a.nd  (b)  a.n  increa.se  in  the  amount 
and  density  of  erosion-resisting  vegetation  on  lands  thus  provided  with  increas¬ 
ed  water  supply;  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  flood-wa.ter  farming  to 
naiee  possible  the  existence  cf  native  populations  who  woulLd  be  asked  to  reduce 
their  livestock  as  an.  important  measure  of  range  rehabilitation;  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  areas  destroyed  by  banJe-cutting  of  meandering  waterways,  a.nd  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  neighboring  lands  through  planting  of  vegetation  in  the  bottoms  of  de¬ 
structive  washes;  contour  furrowing;  ridging  or  basin  listing  of  certain  area.s; 
and  the  encoura.gement  of  grass  and  forest  reproduction. 

4.  Opera.tion  of  erosion  nurseries  for  the  propagation  of  plants  for 
use  in  soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations. —  Opere.tions  under  this  project 
involve  the  ma.intenance  and  operation  of  an  adequate  number  of  nurseries  for  the 
purpose  of  assembling  and  producing  native  and  introduced  plants  va.luable  for 
controlling  erosion.  These  plants  will  be  used  on  the  various  erosion-control 
projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  work  is  ossentia.l  in  order  that 
the  various  demonstra.tion  and  other  projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  ma;; 
be  supplied  with  adaptable  planting  stock  in  quantities  adequa.te  to  carry  on  an 
effective  program  of  vegetative  erosion  control. 

The  program  includes  the  collection  and  utilization  of  species  of  plants 
not  in  common  use  and  the  quantity  collection  and  production  of  those  species 
which  Occur  e.bundantly.  There  is  acute  need  for  the  esta.blishment  of  vegetation 
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on  thousands  of  acres  of  abandoned  and  about- to-he-retired  land,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose,  because  of  climatic  conditions  and  soil  variations,  the  supply  of  propa¬ 
gating  materials  of  a  large  number  of  useful  species  of  gra.sses,  trees,  and 
shrubs  is  very  limited.  Due  to  overgrazing  a.nd  other  factors  in  wide  areas  of 
the  Grea-t  Plains  region,  the  grasses  have  in  recent  years  been  almost  totally 
destroyed.  Reseeding  and  proper  crop  management  a.re  urgently  needed  in  such 
areas  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  sources  of  dust  storms. 

Many  species  of  promising  native  grasses  and  other  vegetation  from  the 
dry-land  areas  are  being  brought  together  in  the  nurseries  for  propagation. 
Species  of  gra.sses,  trees,  and  shrubs  introduced  by  the  Bureau  of  Pla,nt  Indus¬ 
try  from  foreign  countries  are  also  grown  in  the  nurseries.  Dhese  plants  are 
classified  as  to  their  growth  characteristics,  drought  resistance,  soil  adapta¬ 
bility,  most  effective  rates  of  seeding  and  mixtures,  requisite  cultural  methods, 
forage  values,  and  ecological  characteristics  as  e.  basis  for  recommendations  e.s 
to  their  use  in  field  plantings. 

The  program  s.lso  includes  charting  the  approximate  boundaries  of  the 
range  (habitat)  of  all  valuable  species  to  facilite.te  the  planting  of  those 
types  which  are  most  adapted  to  the  control  of  erosion  in  the  areas  where  re¬ 
vegetation  is  necessary. 

The  retirement  of  eroding  and  erodible  land  to  trees  is  primarily  carried 
on  east  of  the  Great  Plains  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  the  Pacific  Coa,st  where 
moisture  conditions  are  most  fa.vorable  to  tree  growth.  The  nurseries  supply 
planting  stock  amd  seed  for  a,n  annual  tree-planting  program  of  approximately  a. 
half  billion  trees.  Stock  of  both  local  and  adapted  species  not  generally  grown 
are  produced  in  the  nurseries.  An  attempt  is  made  to  furnish  suitable  stock  for 
most  adaptable  plemtings  under  a  wide  range  of  site  factors. 

A.  A.  A.  ALLOTiviEITTS 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1937 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1938 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
(Payments  for  Agric'oltural  Adjustment); 

1.  Conservation  surveys  to  determine 
the  extent  and  distribution  of 
erosion  in  Puerto  Rico  (in  lieu  of 
sugar  tax;  funds) . 

$13,139  ; 

$54,759 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 
Resources,  Department  of  Ae^riculture 
(transferred  to  Soil  Conservation  Service) 
(Administrative  Expenses) : 

2-C.  Administrative  expenses  in 

connection  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  range  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  . 

650  ; 

13,483 

Total,  A.  A.  A.  Allotments  . 

13,789  i 

68 , 242 
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EIviERGENCY  EUKDS 


(Direct  allotments) 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1937 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1938 

National  Industrial  Recovery,  Agriculture 

Plant  Industry  (transferred  to  Soil  Con- 
servation  Service): 

Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for 
the  propagation  of  plants  for  use 

in  soil  and  moisture  conservation 
operations . 

$16 , 606 

Public  Works  Administration,  Allotment  to 

- - 

Interior,  Soil  Erosion  Prevention  ( trans- 
ferred  to  Agriculture): 

Technical  cooperation  with 
emergency  conservation  work 
(CCC)  cajnps  and  other  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  agencies . 

44,285 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  1S36- 

193 7(.Adin.liiistrat ive  Eypenso si ; 

General  conservation  surveys  to 
determine  the  extent  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  erosion . 

128,488 

142,392 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  op¬ 
erations  on  demonstration  projects, 
and  cooperation  with  conservation 
districts,  the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps,  and  other  agencies: 

Soil  aud  moisture  conser¬ 
vation  operations  by  means 
of  demonstration  projects 
in  a.gri cultural  and  erosion 
regions . 

$97,  638 

Technical  coopera.tion  with 
emergency  conservation 
work  (CCC)  caii5)s  and  other 
Eederad  and  State  agencies... 

261,862 

37,921 

Total  . . 

404,254 

135,559 

oi38 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1937 

Estimated 
ohliga^tions , 

1938 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  oper¬ 
ations  on  v/e-tersheds  largely  owned 
or  controlled  dy  the  G-overiment . 

$132,089 

$19,048 

Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for 
the  propagation  of  plants  for  use  in 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  op¬ 
erations  . 

Total  Smergency  Relief  1936-37  (Administra¬ 
tive  Expenses) . 

7,413 

10,948 

672,244 

165,555 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  1935-37 

(national  program  of  soil  conserva,t ion) : 

Soil  and  moisture  conserva¬ 
tion  operations  hy  meams  of 
demonstration  projects  in 
agricultural  and  erosion 

regions . . . 

Technical  cooperation  with 
emergency  con  servant  ion  work 
(CCC)  camps  and  other  Eeder- 
cil  amd  State  agencies. ...... 

5,471,036 

1,218,253 

4,000 

Total . 

5,471,036 

1,222,253 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  oper¬ 
ant  ions  on  watersheds  largely  owned 
or  controlled  hy  the  Government . 

565,107 

18 , 000 

Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for 
the  propagation  of  ple.nts  for  use  in 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  oper¬ 
ations . 

89 , 938 

58,000 

Brought  Relief  Projects . 

1,515, 671 

— 

Total  Emergency  Relief  1935-37 . 

7,641,752 

1,298,253 

Total,  Emergency  funds  (direct  allotments) 

8,374,887 

1,463,808 
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A.  A.  A.  ALLOTMENTS  AKD  EMERGENCY  EUNDS 
(Goi]:5)lete  Buree-u  Sta^tement) 

(1)  Direct  Allotments 


Projects 


Obligated, 

1937 


National  Industrial  Recovery,  Interior .  Soil-Erosion 
Prevention  (transferred  to  Agriculture):  Soil-erosion 
control,  operations,  demonstrations,  and  information  $38,717 

National  Industrial  Recovery.  Agriculture .  Plant  Indus¬ 

try  (transferred  to  Soil  Conservation  Service):  Eor 
construction  of  erosion-control  nurseries  for  growing 

soil-protecting  trees,  Lushes,  and  other  plants . .  ;  16,606 

PuLlic  Works  Administration.  Allotme nt  to  Interior,  So il- 

Erosion  Prevention  (transferred  to  Agriculture) :  Soil- 
erosion  control,  operations,  demonstrations,  and  informa¬ 
tion  . :  81,197 

:ment  inlFitrpf  i 

:  Conservation  surveys  to  deter¬ 
mine  extent  and  distribution  of  erosion  in  Puerto  Rico..J  13,139 

program  of  soil  conserva.t ion) . 1  8,282,330 

■Emergency.  Relief ,  Appropriation  Act  1936^,Z7  (administra¬ 
tive  expense) . . . ;  1,297,263 

Gonservation  and  Use  Agricultura.!  Land  Resnnr.ce.s, 

Conservation  Service):  Administrative  expenses . :  650 

Total . i  9,729,902 


Estimated 
oLligat  ions, 
1938 


$54,759 
1 , 502 , 613 
252,905 


13,483 


1,823,760 


(2)  Indirect  Allotments 


Projects 


Obligated, 

1937 


Estimated 
ob  ligations 
1938 


Emergency  Conserva.tion  Work  (authorized  by  ivct  of  Ma.rch 
31,  1933,  as  amended;  financed  through  far  Department): 
Ti[ork  of  Civilia,n  Conservation  Corps  in  connection 
with  erosion-control  and  other  soil-conservation 

projects . . . . . 

Civilian  Con  servant  ion  Corps,  1938  (transfer  to  War): 

Work  of  Civilia-n  Conservation  Corps  in  connection 
with  erosion-control  and  other  soil-conservation 
projects . . 


$14,139,839 


$12,524,000 


PASSENGEE-CARRYING  VEHICLES 


The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  contemplates 
an  increase  of  $25,000  ($100,000  in  1938;  $125,000  estimated  for  1939). 

This  $125,000  will  permit  the  needed  replacement  of  287  cars  at  a  net  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  $436  ea.ch  when  exchange  allowances  are  taken  into  account.  Ho 
increase  in  the  net  rrumher  of  cars  available  is  contemplated.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  will  he  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cars  contemplated  under 
this  estimate  of  22. 

The  increase  in  the  authority  requested  for  1939  is  necessary  because 
a  number  of  cars  purchased  in  1936  and  1937  have  been  operated  over  exceed¬ 
ingly  rough  country  or  ha.ve  developed  serious  mechejiical  defects  so  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  economical  to  operate  them,  a-nd  it  is  distinctly  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  work  to  turn  them  in  during  the  fiscal  year  1939,  re¬ 
placing  them  with  new  cars. 

These  replacements  will  permit  the  continuation  of  the  work  formerly 
conducted  and  contemplated  new  work  in  connection  with'  the  organization  of 
the  soil  conservation  districts  in  the  States  which  have  passed  enabling  legi 
lation.  Unless  these  replacements  can  be  made,  employees  will  either  have 
to  use  common  carriers  cr  personally- owned  automobiles.  The  common  carrier 
is  not  well  suited  to  this  work  as  the  work  is  generally  perform.ed  in  areas 
where  public  transportation  is  inadequate,  and  the  use  of  personally  owned 
cars,  by  reimbursement  therefor,  is  not  economical  v/here  extensive  and  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  is  involved  such  as  is  the  case  here. 

The  automobile  is  indispensable  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
Bureau's  varied  activities  throughout  the  country.  The  purchase  and  op¬ 
eration  of  Government-o'wned  cars  has  been  found  from  experience  to  be  more 
economical  than  cither  hiring  of  commercial  cars  or  the  use  of  personally- 
sT/ned  cars  on  a  mileage  basis.  Records  kept  over  a  period  of  years  by  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  indicate  that  the  avera.ge  per-mile  cost  on  a  Government-owned 
car,  figuring  in  the  purchase  price  and  all  operating  and  maintenance  ex¬ 
penses  up  to  the  time  they  are  turned  in  as  no  longer  serviceable  and  then 
deducting  the  exchange  allowance,  is  approximately  3  cents.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cost  of  hiring  personally- owned  cars  averages  about  5  cents  per 
mile  and  for  hiring  commercial  cars  from  10  to  15  cents  per  mile.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  use  of  the  new  cars  will  result  in  economy  and  increased 
efficiency  in  this  work. 
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CONSERVATION  ANN  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  RESOURCES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  ....  $340,000,000  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  .  330 , OOP , OOP  (U) 

Decrease .  10,000,000 


(a)  In  addition  to  the  direct  appropriation  of  $340,000,000  for 
1938,  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  made  available  other  funds 
totaling  $160,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation,  making,  in 
all,  a  total  of  $500,000,000  available  for  1938. 

The  additional  $160,000,000  for  1938  consisted  of  the 

following: 


1.  The  unobligated  balance  of  Ronds  appro¬ 
priated  for  1937  by  section  32  of  the 
Act  approved  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C. 

612c) . $92,978,552 

2.  An  amount  from  funds  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1938  by  section  32  of 
the  Act  approved  August  24,  1935, 
which  added  to  the  unobligated  balance 
of  section  32  funds  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1937  would  not  exceed 
$110,000,000  from  both  the  1937  and 

1938  appropriations .  17,021,448 

3.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  $100,000,000 
appropriation  provided  under  section 
12(a),  title  I,  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933  (7  U.S.C. 


612) .  50,000,000 

Total  additional,  1938  .  160,000,000 


(b)  In  addition  to  the  direct  appropriation  of  $330,000,000,  the 
estimates  for  1939  contemplate  authorization  of  the  use,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  February  29,  1936  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590q) ,  of 
a  total  amount  of  $110,000,000,  making,  in  all,  a  total  of  $440,000,000 
available  for  1939. 

The  additional  $110,000,000  for  1939  consists  of  the  following: 

1.  The  estimated  unobligated  balance  of  the 
$296,185,000  fund  appropriated  by  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  approved 
February  11,  1936,  under  the  head  "Payments 
for  Agricultural  Adjustment"  (49  Stat.1116)  .  .  $38,749,972 
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2.  The  $50,000,000  of  the  -unohligated  halan.ce 
of  the  $100,000,000  fund  provided  hy 
section  12(a),  Title  I,  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933,  made 
available  for  1938  hy  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act  hut  not  obligated  in  1938. 

3.  An  additional  amount  of  the  unohligated 
balance  of  the  $100,000,000  fund  provided 
hy  section  12(a),  Title  I,  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933.  .  . 

Total  additional,  1939  . 


A  summary  of  the  foregoing  information  is  shown  in 
follows; 


$50,000,000 

21,250,028 

110,000,000 


tabular  form  as 
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Summary  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  heading 


Source  of  funds  ^  1937 

1938 

Budget 
estimate , 

1939 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Direct  appropriation  $440,000,000 

$340,000,000 

$330,000,000 

-$io,ooo,ooc(j 

Provided  from  "Ex-  ■ 

portation  and  : 

Domestic  Consumption; 
of  Agricultural 

Commodities,  1937".  ;  _  _  _ 

92,978,552 

-  92,978,552 

Provided  from  "Ex¬ 
portation  and  : 

Domestic  Consumption 
of  Agricultural 

Commodities,  1938".  ;  _  _  _ 

17, 021, 448(b) 

-  17,021,448 

Provided  from  : 

"Salaries  and  Ex- 
pens  e  s  ,  Agri  cul  turalj 

Adjustment  Adminis-  ; 

tration" . C  _  _  _ 

50, 000, 000(c) 

50, 000, 000(c) 

Provided  from 
"Salaries  and  Ex¬ 
penses,  Agricultural; 

Adjustment  Adminis-  1 

tration" .  _  _  _ 

21,2.50,028 

+21,250,028 

Provided  from  "Pay-  - 

ments  for  Agri-  : 

cultural  Adjust-  ■ 

ment" . :  30, 000, 000(d) 

38, 749, 972(d) 

+38,749,972 

Total  available  .  .  :  470,000,000 

500,000,000 

440 , 000 , 000 

-  60,000,000 

Deduct:  ; 

Funds  made  ava-ilable; 
as  shown  above  but  ' 
not  used . :-  30, 000, 000(d) 

-  60, 000, 000(b) 

+  60,000,000 

Transfer  to  "Conser-: 

Vat ion  and  Use  of  ; 

Agricultural  Land  ■ 

Resources,  Prelimi-| 
nary  Conservation 

Payments"  (Agr.  : 

Adjustment  Admn .  )  i-  5,000,000 

1937  appropriation  ■ 
obligated  in  1936  -  4,640,233 

Unobligated  balance ■ -  39,421,829 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  obligated.  .  :  390,937,938 

440,000,000 

440 , 000 , 000 

-  -  - 

... 
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(a)  The  decrease  of  $10,000,000  in  the  amount  estimated 

in  the  direct  appropriation  for  1939  as  compared  with  1938  is  offset 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  to  he  made  available  by  the 
reappropriation  of  unobligated  balances  of  funds  made  to  the  Department 
under  the  $296,185,000  fund  "Payments  for  Agricultural  Adjustment"  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Aot,  fiscal  year  1936,  and  from 
the  $100,000,000  fund  appropriated  under  section  12(a),  Title  I,  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933. 

(b)  Of  the  $17,021,448  of  1938  Sec.  32  funds,  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  1938,  an  amount  of  $10,000,000  was  not  transferred  and  will 
revert  to  the  Treasury  when  the  appropriation  terminates.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  $60,000,000  deducted  in  1938.  The  remainder  is  the  $50,000,000  of 
Sec.  12 (a.)  money  made  available  for  1938  but  not  to  be  used  in  that  year. 
This  $50,000,000  is  proposed  to  be  made  available  for  1939  under  the  Budget 
estimate . 

(c)  The  amount  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  is  the  sum  made 
available  in  1938  but  not  transferred  as  authorized  and  therefore  is  avail¬ 
able  in  1939. 

(d)  The  unobligated  balance  of  funds  estimated  for  1939  includes  the 
$30,000,000  from  "Payments  for  Agricultural  Adjustment"  made  available  in 
1937  but  not  obliga.ted  in  that  year. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


I  tern 

1937 

1938 

( Estimated) 

1939 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Payments  to  farmers.  .  .  ,  .  . 

(a) 

$377,977,036 

(a) 

$420,866,161 

(a) 

$420,892,674 

+  $26,513 

AAA  administrative  expense  .  . 

9,351,301 

15,638,762 

15,638,762 

-  -  - 

Transfers  and  allotments 
to  other  bureaus  and 
agencies,  as  shown  in  the 
Budget,  including  the 
Extension  Service,  Forest 
Service,  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  Offices 
of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Solicitor,  Division  of 
Disbursements,  Treasury 
Dept.,  General  Accounting 
Office,  etc . 

3,609,601 

3,495,077 

3,468,564 

-  26,513 

Total  obligations.  .  . 

390,937,938 

440 , 000 , 000 

440,000,000 

-  -  - 

(a)  Including  expenses  of  county  associations  and  committees  of  farmers,  1937, 

$25,066,265;  1938  (estimated),  $22,934,070;  1939  (estimated),  $22,934,070 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  Budget  contemplates  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 

(1)  To  clarify  the  language  hy  eliminating  the  words  "personal 
services  and  rent"  and"other  necessary  expenses",  suhsti tuting  therefor  the 
words  "persons  and  means"  and  "rent  in  the  District  of  Columhia" . 

(2)  To  eliminate  reference  to  the  funds  reappropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1938;  and  to  suhstitute ,  in  lieu  thereof,  authority  to  use  $110,000,000 
of  the  "unexpended  "balance  of  the  appropriation  made  "by  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1936,  under  the  head  Payments  for  Agricultural 
Adjustment  (49  Sto.t .  1116)  and  hy  section  12(a)  Title  I,  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933  (7  U;S.C.  612). 

(3)  To  change  the  applicable  years  as  amended. 

(4)  To  extend  the  proviso  relating  to  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers, 
and  other  farming  materials  and  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  such  purchases  to  include  lime  and  trees  and  to  apply  not  only 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  but  to  any  other  Government  agency  and  to 
apply  to  the  1939,  as  well  as  the  1938  programs,  authorized  under  sections  7 
to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  The 
Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937,  amends  the  provisions 
of  this  language  as  contained  in  the  1938  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  so 
as  to  apply  not  only  to  the  1937  progr,ams  but  to  the  1938  programs  as  well, 
so  that  funds  for  purchases  and  for  reimbursement  may  be  made  available  for 
obtaining  or  contracting  for  such  materials  as  early  as  possible  in  the  fall 
of  1937  in  order  to  make  grants  thereof  in  connection  with  the  1938  programs 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the  1938  calendar  year.  In  the  estimate 
for  1939  this  provision  is  extended  to  similarly  cover  the  programs  for  the 
two  years  1938  and  1939. 

(5)  To  elimin,ate  the  provision  making  available  $5,000,000  in  the 
calendar  year  1937,  out  of  funds  appropriated  under  section  2  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1937,  for  compliances  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  This  provision  ma.de  additional  funds  available  for  a  special 
wind-erosion  control  program  v^hich  was  developed  in  the  spring  of  1937  to 
meet  an  emergency  situation  arising  in  the  dust  bowl  area.  The  general  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  annoionced  before  this  emergency  developed,  and  this  special 
program  was  made  possible  only  when  Congress  ma.de  these  funds  available  for 
use  in  connection  v/ith  the  1937  program.  Since  this  special  fund  was  set  up 
to  meet  an  emergency,  the  need  for  such  a  provision  in  1939  does  not  exist. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  used  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Progr.ara,  which  has  for  its  objects  (l)  the  preservation  and  im¬ 
provement  of  soil;  (2)  promotion  of  the  economic  use  and  conservation  of  land; 
(3)  diminution  of  exploitation  and  wasteful  and  unscientific  use  of  n-^tural 
Soil  resources;  (4)  the  protection  of  rivers  and  harbors  against  the  results 
of  soil  erosion  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  navigability  of  waters  and  ^vater 
courses  and  in  flood  control;  and  (5)  the  reestablishment,  at  as  rapid  a  rate 
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as  is  determined  to  "be  practicable  and  in  the  genera.l  public  interest,  of 
the  ratio  between  the  purchasing  power  of  the  net  income  per  person  on  farms 
and  that  of  the  incom.e  per  person  not  on  farms  that  prevailed  during  the 
five-year  period  August  1909  to  July  1914,  inclusive,  by  malcing  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  payments  or  grants  of  other  aid  to  agricultural  producers,  including 
tenants  and  share  croppers  measured  by  (a)  their  treatment  or  use  of  their 
land  or  a  part  thereof  for  soil  restoratii^n ,  soil  conservation,  or  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  erosion;  (b)  changes  in  the  use  of  their  land;  and  (c)  a  percentage 
of  their  normal  production  of  any  one  or  more  designated  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  which  equals  that  percentage  of  the  normal  national  production  of 
such  commodity  or  commodities  required  for  domestic  consumption,  by  offering 
payments  to  those  farmers  who  meet  specified  conditions  for  shifting  land 
from  soil-depleting  crops  to  soil- conserving  crops  and  for  carrying  out 
approved  soil-building  activities. 

The  funds  provided  by  this  appropriation  are  subject  to  allotment  and 
transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  February  29,  1936  (16  U.S.C. 
590g-590q).  Under  this  authority,  as  shov/n  in  the  Budget  schedules,  allotments 
have  been  made  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  a.gency  responsible  for  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  provisions  of  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  and  to  a  number  of  other  bureaus  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  transfer  to  other  Government  agencies 
which  have  been  called  upon  in  various  ways  to  facilitate  the  agricultural  censer- 
vation  program. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  with  its  Tfeshington  and 
field  organizations,  is  headed  by  an  Adm.inistrator ,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  all  its  activities. 

For  the  administration  of  the  agricultural  conservation  program,  six 
regional  divisions  have  been  establi '-hed ,  each  under  a  director  who  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  a,dmini  strati  on  of  the  program  in  the  geographicai 
area  within  his  division.  The  regional  headquanters  offices  are  in  Washington 
and  each  office  with  its  necessary  personnel  forms  a  major  division  of  the 
Administration  with  its  headquarters  setup. 

Supplementing  these  regional  or  operating  divisions  are  three  other 
divisions,  each  with  its  director,  which  contribute  to  the  general  promotion 
of  all  lines  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  activity.  These  are 
the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  under  the  Consumers'  Counsel,  which  handles 
all  matters  touching  on  the  interests  of  consumers;  the  Program  Planning 
Division,  which  conducts  studies  as  the  basis  for  scientific  planning  and 
long-time  soil  conservation  and  the  coordination  of  programs  into  a  sound, 
long-time  system  of  land  use;  and  the  Information  Division,  which  prepares 
and  distributes  infori.aation  on  the  various  activities  of  the  Administration, 
prepares  reports,  handles  correspondence,  maintains  a  permanent  record,  and 
has  charge  of  all  printing. 

The  operation  of  the  pre^'ram  in  each  State  is  usually  through  a  State 
committee.  This  committee  usually  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon  reconm.endation  of  the  regional  director  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator.  In  general,  farmers  are  m.embers  except 
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in  certain  States  where  one  member  of  a  State  committee  is  either  from  the 
staff  of  the  State  Extension  Service  or  is  a  representative  of  the  Stat'e 
College  of  Agriculture. 

These  State  committees  advise  on  general  policy  within  the  States, 
and  recommend  the  details  of  conservation  and  good  farmang  practices  to  he 
included  in  the  program,  as  well  as  changes  in  the  programs;  review  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  County  committees  about  soil-depleting  bases  and  productivi¬ 
ty  indices  for  counties  and  recommend  county  limits;  hear  appeals  of  individual 
farmers  from  the  decisions  of  the  county  appeals  body;  recommend  time  limits 
for  filing  work  sheets  and  applications  for  payments;  assign  and  enforce 
county  o^uotas;  handle  the  details  of  checking  performance  in  connection  with 
applications  for  payments;  and  approve  county  administrative  expenses  and 
development  of  new  programs. 

Each  State  office  is  in  charge  of  a  State  Executive  Officer  v/ho  in 
some  States  is  the  chairman  of  the  State  committee.  The  State  Executive 
Officer  administers  the  program  in  the  State  in  keeping  with  the  policies 
of  the  State  committee  and  the  orders  of  the  Regional  Director.  With  the 
aid  of  his  office  force  he  ex.amines  base  acreage,  yield,  and  other  data, 
keeps  all  material  submitted  by  county  co.mmitteos,  and  has  charge  of  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged  in  examining  applications  for  grants  and  certifying  them 
for  payment.  After  applications  have  been  certified  for  payment  by  the 
State  offices  they  are  forwarded  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  pre¬ 
audit  and  thence  to  the  disbursing  office  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  where  checks  for  producers  are  m^ade  out  and  mailed.  The  afore¬ 
mentioned  functions  for  the  East  Central  and  Northeast  Divisions  are  per¬ 
formed  in  Washington. 

The  services  of  approximately  2,900  county  agricultural  conservation 
associations  are  employed  to  supplement  the  activities  of  State  offices. 

The  membership  of  these  associations  is  made  up  of  local  farmers  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  conservation  payments. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  only  one  association  in  a.  county.  There  are, 
however,  varying  numbers  of  community  units  of  the  county  association  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  the  county  aiid  the  amount  of  participation  in  the 
conservation  program. 

All  members  of  the  county  asst'Ciation  elect  officers  who  are  chosen 
from  among  their  miembers  except  where  ctherv/ise  provided  for  in  the  Articles 
of  Association.  There  are  about  100,000  community  and  county  committeemen 
in  the  United  States  who  receive  compensation  from  the  county  associations  on 
a  per  diem  basis  when  actually  employed. 

In  planning  the  agricultural  conservation  program  the  objectives  of 
the  Act  and  the  type  of  program,  which  could  be  developed  under  it  a.re  dis¬ 
cussed  with  farmers  at  open  meetings,  Eecomm.endations  and  suggestions  of 
farmers  and  farm  organization  leaders  who  attend  these  meetings  play  an  im.- 
portant  part  in  determining  the  final  content  of  the  program. 

Committees  of  representative  farmers  in  2,400  counties  assist  in  the 
administration  of  the  program. 
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The  agricultural  conservation  program  provides  for  (l)  establishing 
base  acreages  for  each  farm;  (2)  defining  the  performance  on  v/hich  payments 
were  based;  (3)  division  of  pa,yments;  (4)  defining  soil-depleting  and  soil-con¬ 
serving  crops;  (5)  local  administration  through  employees  selected  by  State, 
county,  and  community  committees;  and  (6)  the  establishment,  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes,  of  five  regional  divisions  corresponding  with  the  five  major 
agricultural  areas  that  make  up  the  United  States. 

A  farm's  ba-se  acreage  for  any  crop  or  crops  was  established  as  the 
amount  of  land  ordinarily  planted  on  the  farm  to  that  crop  or  crops.  Soil- 
depleting  bases  were  established  on  each  participating  farm  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a.  definite  standard  viheve'by  to  measure  the  extent  of  soil  conservation 
and  soil  improvement  on  individual  farms  and  to  determine  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  the  individual  farmers  who  cooperate.  The  base  '.vas  arrived  at  through 
information  given  by  the  farmer  to  his  county  committee,  v/hich  recommended 
bases  for  each  farm,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  soil-depleting  base  was  defined  as  the  total  acreage  in  soil-de¬ 
pleting  crops  on  the  farm  in  1935,  m.odified  to  take  care  of  unusual  situations. 
Adjustments  in  bases  were  also  made  where  a  farm's  soil-depleting  or  soil- 
conservina  acreage  was  materially  out  of  line  with  that  of  similar  farms  in 
the  same  locality. 

To  provide  county  committees  v/ith  a  guide  shov/ing  the  proportion  of 
farm  land  formerly  devoted  to  soil-depleting  and  soil-improving  crops,  the 
yvdministr.'^tion  established  the  ratio  of  soil-depleting  acreage  to  all  farm 
land  or  all  crop  land  in  each  county.  As  a  rule,  the  average  of  all  bases 
established  in  the  county  could  not  exceed  this  ratio. 

Crops  were  classified  in  two  classes — soil-depleting  and  soil-conserving. 
Certain  uses  of  land  were  classified  as  "neutral".  The  classifications  v/ere 
virtually  uniform  for  a  group  of  crops,  but  variations,  based  chiefly  on  recom¬ 
mendations  of  State  comr.'iittees ,  have  been  made  in  particular  instances  for  the 
regions.  In  general,  soil-depleting  crops  included  the  intensively  cultivated 
row  crops  such  as  corn-cotton,  ajid  tobacco  and  the  small  grains  such  a.s  wheat 
and  oats;  soil-conservina  crops  included  grasses,  legumes,  and  green-manure 
crops;  and  neutral  land  uses  included  vineyards,  tree  fruits,  small  fruits, 
nut  trees,  idle  crop  land,  cultivated  fallow  land  including  clean-cultivated 
orchards  and  vineyards,  wasteland,  roads,  lanes,  yards,  etc.,  and  woodland 
other  than  tha.t  planted  at  ov/ners'  expense  since  1933. 

Insofar  as  administratively  practicable,  payments  are  made  only  for 
positive  performance  by  farmers  in  improving  and  conserving  farm  land.  Tv/o 
types  of  payment  v/ere  offered  to  cooperating  farmers — a  "soil-building  payment" 
and  a  "soil-conserving  payment", 

The  soil-building  payments  are  made  for  seedings  of  soil-building  crops 
on  crop  land,  and  for  approved  soil-buildinc  practices  on  crop  lane"  or  pasture, 
at  a  rate  within  each  Sta.te  based  upon  recommendations  of  the  State  Committee 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A  farmer  could  qualify  for  soil¬ 
building  payments  in  a  total  amount  equal  to  one  dollar  for  each  acre  and  fa.rm 
in  soil-conserving  crops  in  1936.  An  exception  was  made  in  the  interest  of 
small  producers,  v/ho  could  qualify  for  payments  up  to  ten  dollars  without  regard 
to  acreage  limitations. 
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Soil-conserving  payments  for  shifting  acreage  from  soil-depleting  to 
soil-conserving  crops'.  Maxim\im  limits  on  payments  were  established  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  consumers  and  for  purposes  of  budget  control.  Rates 
were  based  upon  estimates  that  80  percent  of  farmers  eligible  would  participate. 
Provisions  were  made  for  altering  the  rate  by  not  to  exceed  10  percent  if 
participation  fell  short  or  exceeded  the  estimates.  Deductions  v/ere  made  on 
a  per-acre  basis  for  acreage  of  soil-depleting  crops  in  excess  of  the  base 
acreage  of  such  crops. 

The  rates  of  soil-conserving  payments  averaged  ten  dollars  per  zero 
for  the  United  States  for  diversion  from  all  soil-depleting  crops  except 
cotton,  tobacco,  pe,anuts,  sugar  beets,  sugarcane  for  sugar,  flax,  and  rice. 

This  rate  varied  among  States,  counties,  and  individual  farms  in  proportion 
to  the  variation  of  the  productivity  of  the  crop  land  used  from  the  average 
productivity  of  all  crop  land  in  the  United  States. 

Soil-conserving  payments  were  divided  generally  on  the  basis  of  the 
share  of  each  producer  in  the  soil-depleting  crops  with  respect  to  which  the 
I  payment  was  made,  although  deviations  were  made  for  various  crops  and  types 
of  farms. 

Soil-building  pajmients  were  divided  either  on  the  basis  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  producers  to  the  expense  of  carrying  out  soil-building  practices 
or  on  the  basis  of  the  share  of  each  producer  in  the  principal  soil-depleting 
crop  produced  on  the  farm. 

Sixty-seven  percent,  or  more  than  286,000,000  acres,  of  the  total  crop 
land  in  the  United  States  was  covered  by  applications  for  payments  under  the 
1936  agricultural  conservation  program.  Approximately  3,000,000  applications 
for  payment  were  filed.  The  total  acreage  diverted  from  soil-depleting  bases 
to  soil-conserving  crops  amounted  to  31,440,000  acres,  of  which  9,444,000  acres 
were  diverted  from  the  cotton  soil-depleting  base,  392,000  acres  ^vere  diverted 
I  from  tobacco  soil-depleting  bases,  132.000  acres  were  diverted  from  peanut 
soil-depleting  bases,  and  21,475,000  were  diverted  from  the  general  soil- 
depleting  base.  The  general  soil-depleting  base  included  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  various  other  soil-depleting  crops. 

Soil-building  practices  were  carried  out  on  about  53,000,000  acres  of 
land.  New  seedings  of  legumes  and  legume  mixtures  for  which  payment  was  made 
tota.lod  more  than  28,000,000  acres.  Perennial  grasses  for  pasture  estaUlishment 
were  seeded  on  about  1,800,000  acres.  Green-manure  and  cover  crops  were  grown 
on  nearly  14,000,000  acres.  Limestone  was  applied  on  about  2,200,000  acres  and 
superphosphate  and  other  fertilizers  were  applied  on  approximately  1,000,000 
acres  of  soil-conserving  crops  and  pasture.  About  728,000  acres  were  terraced, 
and  contour  listing,  strip  fallowing,  and  other  mechanical  erosion  controls 
were  put  into  effect  on  nearly  5,000,000  acres. 

In  the  development  of  the  1937  program,  now  in  effect,  the  general 
^  pattern  is  the  same  as  for  1936.  More  em.phasis  has  been  placed  upon  soil 
building  and  a  larger  share  of  payments  has  been  made  available  for  soil¬ 
building  practices.  Provisions  have  been  made  more  attractive  to  small  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  the  range  program  has  been  extended. 
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■THE  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1957 

ADIwINISTEATIOH  OE  THE  SUGAH  ACT  OE  1937,  DEPARTvIEET 
OE  AGRICULTURE 


$250,000  (a) 
48,000,000 

47,750,000 


Appropriation,  1938  (Third  Deficiency  Appropriation 

Act,  fiscal  year  1937) . 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  . 

Increase . -  . 


(a)  The  Sugar  Act  V7a,s  not  approved  until  Septemher  1,  1937.  The 
Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1937,  provided  $250,000  to  enaole  the 
perfoneance  of  necessary  preliminary  functions  under  the  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  1938. 


PROJECT  STATEMEIIT 


Project 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Administration  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  including 
conditional  payments  to 
sugar  growers . 

$250 , 000 

(1) 

$48,000,000 

+$47,750,000(1) 

( l)  Section  502(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  (50  Stat.  903-916),  approved 
Septomher  1,  1937,  authorizes  aJi  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $55,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  for  its 
administration.  The  estimate  of  $48,000,000  is  the  omount  needed  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1939,  including  the  esti¬ 
mated  sum  of  $47,240,748  for  conditional  payments  to  sugar  growers,  as  ' 
provided  in  Title  III  of  the  Act.  (Sec  this  title  under  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration). 

CHARGES  IR  LARGUAGE 

Txic  language  of  this  item  as  carried  in  the  Third  Deficiency  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937,  has  1:0011  amended: 

(1)  To  insert  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  hy  excluding  those  specifically 
relating  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(2)  To  insert  a  provision  for  printing  and  Binding  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  persons  and  moans  in  the  District  of  Columhia  and  olsc\7here. 
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T70EK  U1\T)ER  THIS  IiPPROPRIATIOlv 

This  n.ppropriation  is  used  for  the  carrying  into  effect  tho  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sugc.r  Act  of  1937,  approved  Septcralior  1,  19  3  7  (  50  Stat. 
903-916),  v/hicL  has  for  its  ODjec^ti:; 

(1)  'The  e  stahli  sAment  of  cuotas  and  ellotments  regulating  the 
sripply  of  sugar  available  for  marketing  in  the  continental  United  States 
from  all  sugar- jjrcducing  areas  supplying  the  United '  States  market,  which 
will  (a)  stabilize  the  price  of  sugar  tmd  maintain  the  domestic  industry 
as  a  whole;  (b)  assnare  equitable  prices  to  cons’uners;  and  (c)  sustain  or 
expand  au  export  trade  vrith  cou.ntries  ma.rketing  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  making  of  conditional  payments  with  respect  to  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  commercially  recoverable  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  grown 
on  farms  for  the  extraction  of  sugar,  or  liquid  sugar  conditioned  upon 

(a)  tho  elimination  of  child  labor;  (b)  payment  of  fair  and  equitable  v/ages 
to  field  laborers;  (c)  adjustment  of  the  production  of  singar  beets  and  sugar¬ 
cane  on  each  farn  to  tho  amount  required  to  jjrovido  tha.t  fn.rm's  proportionate 
share  of  the  correspondirog  sugar  manket  quota;  ( d)  in  the  case  of  processor- 
growers,  the  payment  to  other  growers  fro;.'  whom  they  purchcosc  su.g>ar  biUjts 
and  sugarcane  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  such  sugar  beets  and  suga.r- 
cane;  and  (e)  the  carrying  out  of  approved  farmirg  practices  for  preserving 
and  improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  for  preventing  soil  erosion. 

(3)  The  making  of  surveys  and  investigations  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Act  and  also  the  making  of  recommendations  in  accordance  there¬ 
with  with  respect  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  contracts  between  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  processors  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  and  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  contracts  between  laborers  and  producers  of  sugar  boots  and 
sugarcane . 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  been  designated  by  tho 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  agency  responsible  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  tho  Act. 

Tho  funds  provided  by  this  appropriation  are  subject  to  allotment  and 
transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  the 
Su.ga.r  Act  of  1937.  Under  this  aw-thority,  adlotmonts  as  shown  in  the  Budget 
ha,VG  been  made  to  the  Agricultural  idjustraent  Administration  and  to  other 
Government  agencies  which  heave  been  called  uioon  to  facilitate  the  sugvar 
program. 
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Il'gSaivATIOKAL  PRODUG:]IOl  GOKTHOL  Ga.:MITTE3S 


Tliis  item  continues  the  authority  in  the  1938  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  as  oraended  ly  tlie  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1937, 
enaoling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  funds  available  to  trie 
Agricn.ltural  Adjustment  Administration  to  cover  United  States  membership 
expenses  of  the  International  Uneat  Advisory  Gommittee  or  like  events  or 
bodies  concerned  vfith  the  reduction  of  agricultural  surpluses,  etc.  It 


also 
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authorization  from  510,000  (it  was  inc'roased  to  this  amount 


for  the  fiscal  year  1938  by  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1937) 
to  517,500,  and  provides  for  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  momb-r- 
ship  expenses  of  the  Int.'-r national  SiJ-gar  Gouncil. 


Thv""  $17,500  will  provide  $10  ,  500  for  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States  as  a  romber  of  the  International  Sirgar  Council,  $4,000  for  the  annual 
contribution  of  the  United  States  rs  a  mombor  of  the  InterAational  Uheat 
Advisory  Committee,  and  a  balance  of  $3,000  as  a  reserve  for  contingencies , 
including  sucji  items  as  the  expenses  of  delegations  to  the  International 
Sugar  Council  and  the  International  TTlreat  Advisory  Committee  and  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  to  be  established  under  the  International 
Sagar  Agreement. 


The  am.ount  estimated  to  be  allocated  under  this  authorization  for 
expenses  of  United  States  membership  in  the  International  Sugar  Council 
($10,500)  is  necessary  in  order  to  pay  this  country’s  shcorc  in  the  cost  of 
administering  the  international  agreement  regarding  the  regulation  of 
production  oud  me..rketing  of  sugar  and  also  to  defray  traveling  and  other 
ciqacnses  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  its  participation  in  said 
agreement.  Contributions  of  each  contracting  government  toward  the  expenses 
of  administ^  ring  the  agreements  o.re  provided  for  therein.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  the  United  States  will  bu  required  to  contribute  approx¬ 
imately  $10,500  annually  toward  the  expenses  of  administering  the  agreement, 
which  consist  of  salaries  of  the  chairman,  secretary,  and  staff,  office 
rent,  stationery,  and  office  supplies,  trade  joi;.rnals,  traveling  expenses, 
etc. 


International  Uheat  Advisory  Committee 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Leagiue  of  ivatioiis, 
representatives  of  the  governments  of  Argentina,  Australia,  Canad,a,  and  the 
United  States  met  in  Geneva  on  May  10,  1933,  to  explore  the  v;hea„t  problem. 

On  July  5,  1933,  they  adopted  a  tentative  policy  of  temporary  adjustment 
of  production  a.nd  trade  to  world  demojid  with  a  view  to  improving  the  price 
of  whea.t  and  liquidating  the  su.rplus  stoc’^s  overhanging  the  market.  On 
Augiast  25,  1833,  r-n  understanding  was  reached  whereby  the  wheat  importing 
countries  agreed  to  cease  efforts  to  increase  acreages  of  wheat  and  agreed 
to  encourage  e:>p)ansiun  of  v:heat  consumption  by  gradually  doing  away  with 
the  restrictive  measures  which  have  made  broad  poor  and  unpalatable,  etc; 
relax  their  quota,s  and  other  special  ineasu.ros  to  restrict  exports,  and  make 
a  start  to'ward  reducing  import  tariffs.  The  exporting  countries  agreed  to 
restrict  exports  the  first  season  to  vfiat  world  markets  would  tairc;  this 
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to  “be  done  throi:.gii  a  series  of  export  quotas;  agreed  that  the  four  over¬ 
seas  e:q)ortii';g  countries  in  1934  vould.  strive  to  reduce  their  production 
hy  15  percent  ‘boloT/  their  previous  avero.ges  and  would  restrict  e::ports  in 
line  with  estimated  reduction  in  production.  The  agreement  s-t  up  a  VTneat 
Advisor^'  CO;Timittoo  which  was  to  meet  from  time  to  time. 

The  first  mooting  of  the  Coinmittoo  was  held  Soptemher  19,  1933; 
the  second  KovcmlDcr  28,  1933;  the  thii’d  January  22-i’c’braary  2,  1934, 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  in  Rome  April  5-17,  1934,  and  in  London, 

May  7-11,  1934.  At  the  fifth  meeting  in  August,  1934,  the  Committee's 
secreteu’y  v/as  instructed  to  forv/ard  proposed  amendments  to  the  v/hoat  agree¬ 
ment  to  signatory  countries.  The  sisth  meeting  was  held  at  Budapest  on 
ii^ovemDor  20-27,  1934,  It  was  agreed  there  that  the  exporting  countries 
should  coLic  to  a  determination  with  regard  to  quotas,  etc.,  'before  the 
next  meeting.  An  irdormal  mooting  of  exporting  countries  w,as  held  in 
Mo.rch,  1935,  'but  no  agreement  was  reached. 

I 

Ti^e  seventh  meeting  of  the  TTheat  Advisor^’  Committee  was  held  in 
Lond.on  in  May,  1935,  and  an  agreement  was  reacricd  to  acquicse  to  the 
French  request  that  they  he  allowed  to  export  as  mi  liable  wheat  the  hulk; 
of  that  which  had  heon  understood  as  availahlo  for  them  to  export  in 
denatured  form;  and  to  continue  the  fro.mcwork  of  the  Conimittoe  for  a 
further  yoau’. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Committee  was  held  July,  1936,  at 
London,  Seventeen  countries  agreed  to  continue  activities  and  to  main¬ 
tain  a  secretariat.  Argentina  declined  and  Spain  withheld  staling  her 
position.  TliO  secretariat  'wa^s  instiaicted  to  continue  preparing  periodic 
revio'js  of  the  wheat  sitTiiition,  to  inv..stigato  the  furt’hcr  possibilities 
of  increased  use  of  wheal,  a.nd  to  prepare  a  survey  of  the  v/orld  ’.Thoat 
situation  covering  fundamental  economic  and  social  factors  affecting  pro¬ 
duction,  consumption,  trade,  technical  aspects  of  cultivation,  government 
inter'.’entions  in  the  form  of  price  control,  direct  axd  indirect  subsidies, 
tariffs,  etc. 

A  meeting  of  the  Internalional  T/heat  Advisory  Committee  is 
plarnied  for  the  coming  suimnor  (1938)  for  the  interchange  of  information 
with  rogs.rd  to  the  production  of  vdieol..  Despite  the  fact  that  restriction 
of  production  a,nd  regulation  of  exports  under  the  Committee  are  inoperolive 
for  the  present,  continued  cooperation  of  the  United  States  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  considered  of  great  value. 

Irlornolicr.  Sugar  Council 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Uo:rld  Monetary  and  Economic 
Confcrc:ice  (London,  1933),  the  I:lcrnational  .Sugar  Conference  m.ct  in 
London  on  April  5,  1937,  suumoned  by  t'ne  Secretary, ''  C-oncral  of  the  League 
of  IT-ations,  T'ne  essential  purpose  of  the  conference  w.:\s  to  secure  an 
international  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  balance  between 
sugar  supply  and  demand  on  the  world  market  by  undertakings  being  given 
(a)  on  the  part  of  those  countries  which  do  not  at  present  export  to  the 
free  market  (wiaethor  they  import  or  are  self-sufficient  or  c:cport  to  a 
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prcf oroTiti.-'l  morkot),  that  they  v/ill  regulate  their  production  or  exports 
so  as  to  ;naintain  the  free  rnarkot  at  as  high  a  figure  as  possihle;  (o)  on 
the  ijart  of  countries  supplying  the  free  market,  that  they  will  regulate 
their  exports  so  as  to  keep  supplies  at  a  level  appropri 'ite  to  tho  probahlc 
demand;  ar^d  (c)  on  the  part  of  o,ll  countries  that,  if  and  when  prices  on 
tho  free  rnarkot  rise  to  an  economic  level,  they  will  do  what  is  possihle 
to  adjust  protective  duties,  subsidies,  etc.,  so  as  to  prevent  their  inter¬ 
nal  prices  rising  to  a  point  which  would  check  consumption  and  stimulate 
new  production. 

An  agree.ment  embodying  the  above  undertalrings  was  submitted  and 
signed  on  May  6,  1937,  by  the  representatives  of  the  cooperating  nations. 

A  peraanent  organization  was  set  up  comprising  dzz  International 
Sugar  Countil,  an  Excuativc  Commiittcc,  and  a  Secretariat.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Sn.g.ar  Council  is  composed  of  not  more  than  three  delegates 
from  each  contracting  nation  and,  under  the  agreement,  will  meet  at 
least  once  o.  year. 
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EXPORTATION  AW-  SOivSSIIC  CC4\'SUlviPTI0I^'  OF  A&RI CUL- 
TUFJIL  COMIvDEITIES,  EEPAHTi^NT  '  OF  AG 51  CULTURE 

(Section  32,  Act  of  August  24,  1935) 


Appropriation,  1S3S . $125,097,214 

Budget  Estimate,  1939 .  147 , 000 , 000 

Increase  .  21 , 902 , 7S6 


This  is  a  permanent  approprioAion  made  By  Section  32  of  the  Act 
approved  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  \7nicli  mal:es  availahle  for  the 
purposo'is  of  that  section  co.ch  fisco.l  year  an  omiount  equal  to  30  percent 
of  the  customs  receipts  of  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

PROJECT  STATEtLEFT 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Programs  of  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  to 
encourage  exportation  and 
domestic  consumption  of 
agricult-o.ral  products  hy 
diversion  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products 
the  re  of . 

$16,161,069 

$9,405,167 

$13,405,167 

+  $4,000,000(  1) 

Administrative  expenses . 

(2) 

570 , 273 

570,273 

—  —  _ 

Total . 

16 , 161 . 069 

9,975,440 

13,975,440 

+  4,000,000 

Transferred  to: 

Federal  Suiplus  Commodities 
Corporation: 

For  purchase,  processing, 
storage,  handling,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  distrihu- 
tion  of  surrolus  agricul¬ 
tural  c  ommo  di  t  i  c  s . 

+ 13 , 494 , 833 

+  14,453,965 

-  4,040,868 

Administrative  expenses . 

—  —  — 

+  505,167 

■*-  546,035 

+  40,868 

Total,  transferred  to 

F.  S.  C.  C . 

+  19,000,000 

-^15,000,000 

-  4,000,000 

"Conservoti.ui  and  Use  of 
Agricultural  Land  Resources 

Department  of  i-i  cu  1  tu re  , ' 

pursuant  to  Agriciiltural 
Appropriation  Act,  1938.... 

+92,978,552 

+17,021,448 

-17,021,448 

( 
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Projects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

( Estimated) 

Inc  r  e  CO  se 

ojr 

Decrease 

Transfers  -  Continued. 
"Exportation  iind  Domestic 
Consumption  of  Agricultur¬ 
al  Comanod.ities  (Cotton 

Price  Adjustment),"  pur- 
suant  to  Third  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  fiscaA 
year  1937 . 

+$65,000,000 

+$65,000,000 

Bureau  of  Plomo  Economics: 

Eor  tests  and  surplus  com¬ 
modity  utilization  in¬ 
vestigations  . 

^  3 , 500 

+  3,500 

Office  of  Solicitor,  for 

legal  sorvicGs . 

-  -  - 

+  21,060 

+  21,060 

-  -  - 

Reserve . 

^  14,075,766 

+  53,000,000 

+38,924,234 

Tote,!  appropriation.  .  .  . 

109,139,621 

125,097,214 

147,000,000 

+21,902,786(3 

(1)  The  r.ppr'.ront  increr'.so  ir.  the  rmount  ostimr-tod  for  1939  hy  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Adrrdni  strut  ion  is  off  sot  hy  a  reduction  in  the  estimated 
amount  to  he  transferred  to  the  federal  Su.rplus  Ooffiinodi ties  Corporation,  ho 
advance  schedule  of  progrars  to  ho  undertaken  in  1939  can  he  formrlaAed  hocause 
of  practical  difficulties  in  foreca.sting  commodity  market  emergencies,  their 
extent,  the  effect  of  present  programs,  and  the  rapidly  changing  supply  condi¬ 
tions  primarily  due  to  weather  and  other  natural  hoizards.  It  is  hc-lievod, 
however,  that  the  activities  or  programs  during  1939  will  in  the  aggregate 
approximate  the  amount  eoepended  during  1938. 

(2)  In  the  ahsonce  of  legislation  mal-ring  section  32  funds  availafole 
for  carrying  its  ovTn  admini strn,tivG  e^eponso  charges  during  1937,  administra¬ 
tive  eoponses  wore  pa.id  from  the  $100,000,000  appropriation  provided  hy 
section  12(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Authority  was  ohtainod 
from  Congress  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  to  utilize  section  32 
funds  for  admini str£:.tive  exoenses  in  1938. 

(3)  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  provides  that  an  amount 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  customs  receints  of  the  preceding  calend.ar  year 
shall  he  available  for  the  purposes  of  that  section  during  each  fiscal  year. 

The  increase  of  521,902,786  cstim.ated  for  1939  is  due  to  am  estimated  in¬ 
crease  in  customs  receipts  during  the  calendar  year  1937. 
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Up  to  Jr.n-u-ary  1,  1938,  programs  hj-iyo  loon  approved  involving  esti¬ 
mated  oDligations  of  $29,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1938,  of  ’rhich 
$19,000,000  has  “been  transferred  to  the  UederCvl  &orplus  Commodities  Corpor¬ 
ation  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  comi'iodities  under  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Admini stretion  programs  and  then  districted  to  i-elief  agencies.  These 
programs,  incC.ding  the  direct  expenditures  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  the  funds  transferi'od  to  the  Coxporation,  involve  the 
diversion  to  D:''products  of  cotton  products,  peanuts,  v;alnuts,  dried  and 
fresh  fru.its,  miscellaneous  vegetahies,  and  tobacco;  the  encouragement  of 
the  exportation  of  Northwest  floiar,  tobacco,  and  nuts;  and  the  purchase 
for  donations  to  relief  a4’cncios  of  dairy  onid  poultry  products,  miscellouoous 
frinits,  vegetables,  grain,  and  cotton  products. 

U05K  UUDE2.  THIS  A??H0?RIATI0i\ 

Und.x  this  appropriation  progrrjns  have  boon  formulated  (l)  to  en¬ 
courage  the  exportation  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof 
by  the  payment  of  benefits  in  connection  v;ith  tho  e:cportation  thereof  or 
of  indemnities  for  losses  incurred  in  connection  with  such  oop)Ortation  or 
by  payments  to  producers  in  connection  with  the  production  of  thad  part  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  roquii'od  for  domestic  consumption;  (3)  to  en- 
cour'rgG  the  domestic  cons'’arnption  of  such  commodities  or  products  by  divert¬ 
ing  them,  throi'gh  tho  payment  of  benefits  or  indemnities  or  by  other  means, 
from  tho  normal  channels  of  trade  and  com;iorcc;  and  (3)  to  reestablish 
farmers’  purcre  sing  power  by  making  x3c.yaonts  in  connection  with  the  normal 
production  of  any  agricultural  commodity  for  domestic  consur.'^tion. 

The  acb'ainisti’ation  of  these  programs  is  handled  by  the  Marketing 
and  Mark^?ting  Agreements  Division  of  tho  Agriculbaral  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Unis  Division  administers  the  marketing  control  phase  of  tho 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  approved  May  12,  1933,  which  was  not  affected 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Unregulated  competitive  shipment  of  certain  agricultural  products 
such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  millc,  and  truck  crops  moans  that  over- 
supplies  follov;  scarcities  on  the  same  market  from  day  to  day.  Ulien  the 
market  is  ovoirsupplied  prices  drop  to  the  point  at  vfcich  the  grov;er  ma.y 
not  obtain  a  return  sufficient  even  to  pay  his  marketing  costs,  let  alone 
his  producing  cost.  The  glut  may  be  so  great  that  the  goods  cannot  be 
sold  even  at  ruinously  lovf  prices  a.nd  are  completely  wasted. 

Too  saiall  a  supply,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  a  vrido  swing  and  a 
sudden  and  unreasonoiblc  increase  in  the  prices  the  consumer  pays.  This 
tends  to  discourage  consumer  demand  for  the  products  concerned.  In  tho 
long  run  the  consumer  who  is  assured  of  a  steady  supply  of  farm  goods  at 
uniform  prices  is  bettor  off  than  if  lie  profits  temporarily  by  low  prices 
that  injure  producers  and  then  has  to  pay  extremely  hi^  prices  when  tho 
supply  is  inadequate. 

Marketing  costs  arc  relatively  inflexible.  Packaging,  freight,  a,nd 
similar  charges  are  about  the  same,  per  unit  of  produce  marketed,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  price  tha.t  the  produce  brings,  Then  the  price  falls  too  low 
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the  grovrer  has  little  or  nothing  remaining  v/hen  the  marketing  costs  are 
paid.  Uhen  prices  are  too  high  the  consruner  is  unahle  to  purchase  the 
same  voliame  of  goods  that  he  v/ould  purchase  if  prices  v/ere  reasonable. 

Stabilizing  supplies  and  prices  at  a  balanced  level  benefits  both 
gro\7er  and  consumer  and  prevents  waste  of  the  product.  This  stabiliza^tion 
through  adjustment  of  shipments  to  market  demand  has  been  the  principod 
objective  of  marketing  programs  undertaken  through  coopcradivo  gror.p 
action  bp  producers  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  with  proper  adjustment  of  shipments  to  demand  it  is 
possible  to  market  a  greater  quantity  of  a.  given  product  over  a  marketing 
season  at  a  fair  price  to  consumers,  yet  more  remunera.tive  to  growers  than 
if  the  crop  is  dumped  on  the  market  vdthout  regulation  and  without  regard 
to  what  the  ma.rkct  can  take  at  a.  given  time. 

Stabilizing  supplies  and  prices  and  avoiding  wo.sto  by  balancing- 
shipments  to  demand  has  been  the  fundamental  principle  of  marketing  programs 
carried  on  by  this  Administration. 

In  recent  years  it  has  boon  domorstrated  that  for  cortain  agricul¬ 
tural  industries  market  cjq^ansion  and  suiq^lus  removal  programs  are  the  most 
practical  moans  of  supplemontirig  the  efforts  of  producurs  and  their  market¬ 
ing  organizations  to  prevent  excess  s’uoplics  of  farm  products  from  loading 
to  farm-price  collapses,  waste  of  supplies,  end  eventually  to  unemployment 
in  the  cities. 

In  order  to  utilize  surpluses  of  farm  products  and  yet  dispose  of 
them  in  such  raanner  that  disastrous  farm-price  reductions  would  be  avoided, 
agricultural  legislation  erected  since  March,  1933,  has  vested  in  the 
Secretaj:y  of  Agriculture  powers  for  bringing  about  the  "expansion  of  markets 
and  removal  of  surplus  agricultural  products". 

Three  typos  of  surplus  removal  programs  have  been  in  effect:  ( l) 
these  for  encouraging  increased  domestic  and  export  demand  for  farm  prodLUcts; 
(2)  those  for  diverting  such  commodities  into  now,  or  byproduct,  or  low- 
value  uses;  and  (3)  those  for  diverting  such  products  from  normal  trr.de 
channels  by  purchasing  them  for  relief  distribution. 

The  most  importsint  surplus  diversion  prop;r,am  for  onco'uraging  in¬ 
creased  dojiiestic  and  c:cport  demand  was  the  1935  cotton-price  adjustment 
plan  put  into  effect  in  Augu-st,  1935. 

Ofner  programs  have  been  forrmlated  to  encourage  the  exportation  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  the  provisions  of  section  32  of  the  Act 
of  Aug.  24,  1935,  amending  the  A,_.;ricultura',l  Adjustment  Act. 

A  number  of  programs  ha.ve  been  considered  in  addition  to  those 
which  were  put  into  effect.  In  many  instances  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
proposals  in  conference  with  their  proj)onents  indicated  that  export  subsidies 
would  not  be  effective  in  regaining  lost  foreign  markets  or  expanding 
existing  or  new  ones,  arid  that  in  some  instances  such  subsidies  might 
seriously  endanger  existing  foreign  ou.tlets,  some  of  which  have  been  ex¬ 
panding  as  a  result  of  the  trade  agrooment  program. 
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Programs  for  removing  surpluses  "by  finding  and  developing  new  foreign 
and  domestic  outlets  and  uses  have  "been  operated  for  the  m.ost  part  through 
agreements  hetvreen  agricultural  groups  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Under  these  agreements  the  agricu-ltural  grouTJS  have  hoen  authorized  to 
acquire  specified  quantities  of  surplus  commodities  at  stipulated  prices 
and  to  divert  these  supplies  to  new  outlets  or  uses.  The  difference  hetween 
the  cost  of  the  commodity  to  the  agricultural  group,  plus  incidental  handling 
costs,  caid  the  selling  price  for  diversion  uses  has  hecn  paid  from  Section 
32  funds. 

Surplus  diversion  prograjrs  of  this  t:^c  which  hove  hecn  in  operation 
include  the  e:q30rtation  of  Uorthvrcst  flour  to  the  Philippines  a,nd  of  dark 
tj’p)es  of  tobacco  to  the  3u.ropcan  countries;  and  the  diversion  of  tobacco 
into  nicotine ,  cot  ton  products  into  eerperimental  uses  and  road  building 
materials,  potatoes  into  starch  and  livestock  feed* and  peanuts  into  oil. 

Such  programs  have  also  been  in  operation  for  pears,  prunes,  dates,  raisins, 
pecans,  v/alnuts,  apples,  heps,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

In  some  instances,  particularly  those  involving  perishable  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  which  emergency  conditions  have  developed  suddenly, 
it  Was  found  that  the  above-mentioned  methods  of  encouraging  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  payment  of  indemnities  vrorc  not  vrall  adapted  to  tlie  problems 
involved.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  fou.nd  feasible  to  remove  surpluses 
through  direct  pu.rchasos  by  the  C-ovorruaent  for  relief  distribution.  In 
those  insto.ncos  the  Socr^ta,ry  of  A '^rici’.lturo  dirrjcts  the  Podoral  Uarplus 
Commodities  Corpora.tion  to  procure  the  commodity  peirsuout  to  the  authority 
given  him.  by  the  Act  of  June  28,  1937  (Public  Ho.  165,  75th  Congress).  In 
this  manner  a  wide  variety  of  surplus  products,  including  fruit,  vegetables, 
grains,  eggs,  dairy  products,  and  cotton  goods  have  been  rapidly  removed 
from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce. 

S:rperience  in  handling  special  problems  of  rapid  procurement  and 
distribution  ha.s  enabled,  the  Pederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to 
deal  effectively  with  perishable  commodities  and  c.mergency  conditions. 

Careful  plaiiiung  of  opora.tions  and  constant  simplification  of  procedures 
and  organization  have  overcome  hampering  technicalities  and  diff icm.lties. 

The  Corporation  has  functioned  as  a  complete  operating  and  administrative 
unit,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  in  [procuring  surplus  commodities, 
arranging  for  their  immediate  transportation  and  distribution  to  the  St-ates 
on  a  carlot  basis  or  for  their  processing  when  necessary,  and  in  xoroviding 
for  auditing,  accounting,  and  paying  e:q)enses. 

The  principaJ  objective  of  the  surplus  removal  programs  involving 
purchases  for  relief  use  has  been  to  carry  benefits  directly  to  producers. 
Va.rious  methods  of  procu.remcnt  ha.vo  boon  employed  by  the  Corpor-etion  in 
order  to  obtain  the  most  effective  results. 

In  recent  programs,  for  example,  it  has  been  found  most  effective 
for  the  purposes  in  view  to  purchase  butter  and  eggs  on  the  produce  ex¬ 
changes;  to  purchase  grapefru-it  and  other  fruits  a.nd  vegetables  at  countr;/ 
shipping  point,  f.o.b.  cars,  buying  from  shippers  at  a  specified  price  per 
unit,  with  the  requirement  that  the  producer  receive  so  much  per  unit;  and 
to  purchase  certain  miscellaneous  products,  such  as  sugarcane  sirup,  direct¬ 
ly  from  producers.  Dry  skim  millc  a,nd  cheese  havu,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
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■bought  on  the  basis  of  compotitivo  bids  submitted  in  accordance  y/ith  usual 
government;;.!  practice.  The  nature  of  the  commodity  and  the  established 
marketing  machinery,  the  competitive  situation  in  the  industry,  the  inven¬ 
tory  position  of  handlers  at  a  particular  time,  the  extent  of  organization 
among  producers,  and  other  factors,  all  have  been  considered  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  procedure  of  procurement  to  be  followed. 

The  procedure  best  adapted  to  a  particula.r  objective,  such  as  the 
removal  of  price- depressing  surpluses  or  the  diversion  of  particular 
quantities  or  qualities  of  products,  has  been  found  less  expensive  to  the 
Government  when  measured  in  terms  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program  than 
were  procedures  phased  upon  the  traditiona,!  exclusive  use  of  competitive 
bids. 

Tirn.eliness  has  been  essential  in  many  of  these  programs,  as  has 
reasonable  iproraptness  in  malcing  payments.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
found  much  cheaper  to  prevent  demoralization  of  a  market  by  timely  a/nd 
substantio.l  purchases  than  to  attempt  im.provement  after  a  decline  has 
occurred.  Prompt  payments  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  dis¬ 
satisfaction  tmong  producers  and  handlers  or  oven  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  entire  program. 

Bcca-uso  of  the  highly  perishable  ncitui'o  of  most  of  the  cominodi- 
tios  obtained  in  connection  with  surplus  removal  programs,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  products  to  move  quickly,  directly,  and  in  carlots  from 
the  point  of  procurerae:,..t  to  the  point  of  distribution.  State  relief 
agencies  have  ha,d  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  commodities  and 
distribute  t-iem  to  the  needy  a.nd  unemployed  on  relief  rolls  expeditiously. 
Methods  have  been  developed  to  rcduco  ixivcntory  and  spoilage  losses  to  a 
rainimum. 

Surplus  farm  products  purcha,scd  by  the  Corporation  have  come  from 
every  important  producing  area  in  the  United  Stakes  and  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  for  relief  use  in  all  the  Stakes. 
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_-J3JUSTMSKT  jiDMlHlS  THATI 01? 

(a)  CONSERVATIOI'T  A®  USE  OR  AGRICULTURAL'  LA®  RESOURCIS,  LE- 

PARTMEUT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this  headiJig.  The 
appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes  under  the  caption 
"Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  " 


(h)  COUSERVATIOU  A'^-D  USE  OP  AGRI CULTURAL  lAUD  RESOURCES, 

DEPARTAEUT  OP  AGRICULTURE  (pRELI3nEARY  COESERVATIOE 

PALLETS) 

This  is  the  Budget  Schedule  covering  the  allotment  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  to  carry  out  the  provision  mAcing  availahlc 
$5,000,000  for  compliances  in  the  calendar  year  1937  out  of  funds  appro- 
pria-tod  under  section  2  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of 
1937.  This  provision  made  availaole  a,dditional  funds  for  a  special  wind- 
erosion  control  program  v^iiich  was  developed  in  the  spring  of  1937  to  meet 
an  emergenej'-  situation  in  the  dust  howl  area.  The  general  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  program  had  Been  planned  and  announced  Before  the  dust-howl  emergency 
developed,  thcrohy  necessitating  special  legislation  to  make  those 
additional  f''ands  available. 

(c)  ADA  I  hi  STRATI  OK  OE  TEE  SUGAR  ACT  OP  1937,  DEPAREOKT 

OE  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  from  the  appropria¬ 
tion  lunder  this  heading.  Ene  appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety 
in  the  notes  under  the  caption  "Adraini stra,tion  of  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture". 

(d)  EIE^QRTaTIOK  .ARD  DOMESTIC  COKSUGPTIOK  OE  AGRICULTURAL 

COMODITISS,  DEPAR'TITEKT  0?  AGRICULEURS 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Admini stra.tion  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading.  The 
appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes  under  the  caption 
"Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of  Agricultural  Commodities,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture". 

(e)  SXPORTATIOK  ATD  DOMESTIC  C0KSU3TPTIGK  OE  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES,  DEP^RR/EKT  OE  AGRICULTURE  (COTTOK  PRICE 

ADJUSTi.EKT) 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricultura.1 
Adjustment  Administration  and  transfers  to  other  Goverrment  agencies  to 
complete  the  activities  under  the  provisions  of  the  1935  Cotton  price 
Adjustment  plan. 
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The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  Tehruary  11,  1936,  aurhorized 
the  use  of  "so  much  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956,  by  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1935, "  to  be  available  until  expended,  for  making  the  payments  provided 
for  in  the  1935  Cotton  Price  A^’ustment  Plan,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
said  plan  lAhich  conditioned  the  making  of  parents  upon  the  producer's  under¬ 
taking  to  cooperate  in  the  1936  Cotton  Adjustment  Program  formulated  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect,  and  to  pay 
necessary  administrative  expenses  incurred  and  to  be  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  making  and  auditing  of  payments.  The  amount  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  out  of  the  $92,111,741  provided  in  1936  by  Sec.  32  of  the  Act  of 
Aug.  24,  1935  was  $43,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  $32,204,476  was  obligated  in 
1936,  $10,407,440  in  1937  and  $99,220  estimated  for  1938,  leaving  an 
unobligated  balance  of  $288,864. 

This  program  was  initiated  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  (U.S. 
vs.  Butler)  and,  because  of  its  condition  that  the  producer  undertake  to 
cooperate  in  the  1936  Cotton  Adjustment  Program  which  became  inva.lid  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  above  legislation  was  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  program  initiated. 


The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  offset  a  reduction  in  returns  to 
groTAiers  that  might  result  when  the  cotton  loan  rate  for  the  1935  crop  was 
reduced  to  ten  cents.  This  payment  enabled  the  growers  to  sell  their 
cotton  at  current  market  prices  and  still  obtain  a  return  close  to  twelve 
cents  a  pound. 

The  conditions  of  this  adjustment  payment  were  that  growers  vho  had 
cooperated  in  the  1935  a,creage  adjustment  program  or  who  agreed  to  cooperate 
in  the  1936  program  would  receive  on  all  cotton  sold,  not  in  excess  of 
their  allotments  under  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  twelve  cents  and  the  average  price  on  the  ten  designated 
spot  markets  on  the  day  they  sold  their  cotton.  However,  such  payments  were 
not  to  exceed  two  cents  per  pound. 

(f)  EXPORTATION  AKB  DOIvIESTIC  COi^SUI'/iPTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COLIIO- 
DITIES,  DEPARTMT  OF  AGRICULTURE  (PRICE  ADJUSTMENT  PAYMENTS 
TO  COTTON  PRODUCERS)* 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  and  other  agencies  in  connection  with 
price  adjustment  payments  to  cotton  producers. 

The  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1937  made  available  not  to 
exceed  $65,000,000  of  the  funds  a^vailable  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935,  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939,  to  be  available 
until  expended,  for  a  price  adjustment  payment  with  respect  to  the  1937  cot¬ 
ton  crop  to  cotton  prod^ucers  who  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
1938  agricultural-adjustment  program  formulated  under  legislation  contem¬ 
plated  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  207,  75th  Congress. 

*  Subtitle  inadvertently  reported  in  the  1939  Budget  (page  283)  as 
"Administrative  Expenses,  Cotton  Program." 
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Paymonts  to  producers  are  to  'iDe  a,t  a  rate  per  pound  equal  to  the 
difference  oetv/een  tv/elve  cents  per  pound  and  the  average  price  of  seven- 
eif^ths  middling  cotton  on  the  ten  designated  spot  cotton  markets  on  the 
dates  of  sale  of  such  cotton,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  three  cents  per 
pound. 

This  payment  vill  enable  the  growers  to  sell  their  cotton  at  current 
market  prices  and  obtain  a  return  of  approximately  tv/elve  cents  per  pound 
on  that  portion  of  their  s.ales  from  the  1937  crop  which  is  eligible  for 
the  payments. 

(g)  PAILZSITTS  POR  Al? I  CULTURAL  AD JU STivLElTT , 

DEPARTi'.'EUT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1936  .approioriated,  to  be  a.vail 
able  until  expended,  $296,185,000  to  meet  a.11  obliga,tions  O-nd  commitments, 
including  salaries  and  administrative  expenses  theretofore  incurred  or 
to  be  incurred  and  rental  and  benefit  pa.yments  in  connection  v/ith  adjust¬ 
ment  contraxts  entered  into  prior  to  January  6,  1936,  in  'iiich  partial 
performance  had  been  efilectcd  by  the  farmers  and  \l:iere  a.pplications  for 
contracts  were  ma,de  prior  to  J.anuaig^  6,  1936,  by  farmers  who  had  in  good 
faith  made  adjustments  in  axreage  and  othervlse  sub sta.nti ally  complied 
vlth  the  requirements  in  connection  v/ith  a  crop  lorogram,  regardless  of 
\diether  contracts  had  been  signed.  This  appropriation  was  necessary  to 
comrolete  the  liquidation  of  moral  obligations  inc’orred  uiider  the  produc¬ 
tion  adjustment  programs  v/hich  were  initialed  unler  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  section  12(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  which  were 
invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  (U.  S.  vs.  Butler). 

The  obligations  and  commitments  under  Eunds  allocated  directly  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  include  rental  and  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  v/ith  respect  to  cotton,  nheat,  corn,  hogs,  tobacco,  sugar,  peanuts, 
rice,  and  rye;  the  completion  of  programs  for  the  removal  of  sroipilus 
vlieat,  hogs,  and  pe;muts;  and  administrative  expenses,  including  salaries, 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  production  adjustment  programs. 

Obligations  for  1937  .and  1938  under  the  1937  balance  available  from 
this  fund  ($135,446,011)  are  set  forth  in  the  follov/ing  project  statement: 
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PROJECT  STATRLERT 


Pro j  ects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Obligated  as  follows: 

Agricultural  rental  and  benefit  payments  .... 

$89,037,472 

$3,472,575 

Removal  of  surplus  agriciEL tural  products . 

89,799 

-  _  _ 

Administrative  expenses; 

Agricultural  Adj’astrnent  Administration . 

3,535,754 

156,904 

Transferred  to; 

Extension  Service  . . 

232,525 

145,000 

Generpl  Ar’cminti  n-o-  Officp 

479 

24,521 

Office  of  the  Treas'urer  (Treasury 

Department) . 

—  — . 

1.000 

Total,  as  above  . . 

92.896.039 

3, 300. 000 

1936  a,ppropriation  available  in  1937  . 

-135,446,011 

1937  unobligated  balance  available  in  1938 . 

42,549,972 

-42,549,972 

1938  Estimated  unobligated  balance  to  be 
transferred  to  "Conservation  and  "use  of 
agric’iltural  lanid  resources"  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Budget  estimate  for 

1939  (reappropriation)  . . 

38.749.972 

Total 


(h)  PAYiviENTS  POP  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSR/ISRT  (p.YYi.iSi"TS 
UiDER  TOBACCO,  COTTON,  Ai'lL  POTATO  ACTS),  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRIC'CLTURE,  1936  -  SEPTEI.3ER  1,  1935 

The  Act  of  March  14,  1935  (49  Stat.  1163),  provided  that  s':  much  as 
may  oe  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $1,026,000  of  the  $296,185,000  appropriated 
hy  the  Supplemental  Approxoriation  Act,  1936,  shall  he  a.vailaole  until  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1936,  for  the  redemption  of  tax-payment  warrants  "under  the  Zerr 
Tobacco  Act  and  for  salaries  and  administrative  expenses  incurred  on  or  be¬ 
fore  February  10,  1935,  lunder  the  Zerr  Tobacco  Act,  the  Banldiead  Cotton 
Act,  and  the  Potato  Act,  \Thich  were  repealed  by  the  Act  of  February  10,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1106);  and  a.lso  for  the  payment  of  such  salaries  and  administrative 
expenses  as  may  be  incurred  after  February  10,  1936,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  majr  deemi  necessary  in  order 
to  expeditiously  complete  and  preserve  all  the  administra.tive  records  showing 
the  various  transactions  and  activities  involved  in  the  ad:iinistration  of  the 
aforesaid  Acts,  and,  if  no  other  funds  are  available,  for  salary  and  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  incurred  on  or  before  February  10,  1936,  and  thereafter  for 
the  purpose  of  com'pleting  the  work  relating  to  and  liquidating,  a,s  soon  as 
may  be,  the  operation  of  the  several  cotton  ta,x-excmption  certificate  pools 
established  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  under  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act. 
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Of  the  $210,325  under  this  appropriation  remaining  available  for 
1937,  $20,991  wa.s  ohligated  in  that  fiscal  jee.v  for  the  redemption  of 
tax-payment  warrants  and  $22,351  for  administrative  expenses  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  liq.uidation  of  activities  under  the  Kerr-Smith  Tohacco  Act, 
the  Bankhea.d  Cotton  Act,  and  the  potato  Act;  leaving  ;an  unooligated  oalance 
of  $166,987. 

WOHIi  Ui-BDER  THIS  APPROPHIATIOIT 

Because  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  (U.S.  vs.  Butler)  further  work 
in  connection  vath  the  Bankheiad  Cotton  Act  of  1934-,  the  Kerr  Tobacco  Act 
and  the  Potato  Act  of  1935,  was  not  deemed  feasible  or  practicable.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  these  Acts  were  repealed.  In  order  to  complete  the  work  relating  to 
and  liquidating  the  activities  of  such  acts  and  the  several  cotton  tax- 
exemption  certificate  pools  in  connection  therewith  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,026,000  was  appropriated  to  be  available  until  September  1,  1936,  out  of 
the  appropriation  "Payments  for  Agriculturai.  Adjustment,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  for  the  redemption  of  tax-pa.yment  warrants  as  provided  in  the 
Kerr  Tobacco  Act,  including  administrative  expenses  necessary  therefor;  for 
salaries  and  administrative  oxpienses  incurred  on  or  before  Pebruary  10, 

1936,  under  the  repealed  acts  except  that  in  the  operation  of  the  several 
cotton  tar-c-exemption  certificate  pools,  salaries  and  administrative  expenses 
incurred  on  or  before  Pebruary  10,  1936,  were  to  be  paid  from  uhis  appropria¬ 
tion  only  if  no  other  funds  wore  availaole,  and  for  such  salaries  and 
administrative  expenses  as  may  thereafter  be  necessary. 

(i)  PAYhElTS  POP  AlPIGULTUPAl  ADJUSTMENT  (ADMIHI STRATI VE 
EXPENSES,  PURCHASE  AND  SALE  OP  SEED),  DEPAPTN3NT  OP 
AGRICULTURE,  1936  -  SEPTE.IBER  1,  1936 

The  Act  of  March  14,  1936  (49  St  at.  1163),  provided  that  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $42,825  of  the  $296,185,000  aanaropriated 
by  the  Supplemental  ATjpropriation  Act,  1933,  should  be  available  until 
September  1,  1936,  to  complete  the  wirlc  of  auditing  vouchers  and  pa^anent  of 
frei.ght  bills  in  transactions  entered  into  b3''  the  Secret?..ry  of  Agriculture 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  seed  •'under  the  al-locations  to 
the  Secretaiq^  of  Agriculture  authorizing  the  purchase  and  sale  of  seed  for 
drought  relief  purposes  made  purs'ount  to  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Act, 
fiscal  year  1935.  Tlie  work  of  auditing  these  bills  for  pa;-mient  \nc.s 
comT)leted  by  September  1,  1936,  Of  the  $32,930  available  in  1937  under 
this  appropriation,  $7,819  was  obllga.ted  in  tha.t  fiscal  j^ear  'for  a.diiiinistra,- 
tive  expenses  in  connection  vath  liquida,ting  activities  under  the  seed 
purchase  program  conducted  luidcr  .allotment  for  "Loans  and  Relief  in 
Stricken  Agricultural  Areas",  and  $25,111  remained  unoblig.ated. 

(j)  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  12(a),  title  I,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  aqopropriated, 
to  be  a.vailablc  "until  expended,  $100,000,000  for  a^dmini stralive  expenses  "ur.der 
that  title  aiad  for  payments  authorized  to  be  ma.de  under  section  8, 


'  '  (■ 


556 


Up  to  the  fiscal  yoe,r  1939  ezcponditurcs  from  this  appropri -tion  have 
'been  entirely  for  administrr.tivc  expenses  except  for  pa^mnents  to  cotton 
ginners  authorized  hy  section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  15,  1936  (49  St:t,  1352). 
The  only  expenditures  other  than  the  amount  transferred  to  "Conservation 
and  Use  of  Agricultijral  Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agricultru’e" ,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1939  vdll  oe  for  administrative  expenses  in  connection  mth 
the  formulation  and  administration  of  marketing  agreements. 

A  list  of  the  obligations  incurred  ■'onder  this  fund  appears  in  the 
following  statement: 


1 


ObligaLions,  by  fiscal  years,  -under  $100,000,000  appropriation  provided 
by  Sec,  12(a)  of  Agricult-ural  Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933 
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woHx  itj’der  this  APPROPHIATIOH 

This  appropriation  was  p  ovided  "by  section  13(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  to  he  availahle  until  expended,  for  administrative  expenses 
under  Title  I  and  for  payments  authorized  to  he  made  under  section  8. 

The  obligations  which  it  is  anticipated  will  he  incurred  under  this 
appropriation  during  the  fiscal  year  1939  will  he  (l)  those  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  in  connection  with  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Admini stra.tion  not  affected  hy  the  Supreme  Court  decision  (U.  S.  vs. 

Butler),  including  amounts  transferred  to  cooperating  agencies  ($988,505); 
and  (2)  $21,250,028  transferred  to  "Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural 
land  resources"  as  jart  of  a  total  reappropriation  of  $110,000,000  from 
unobligated  haln.nces  of  A. A. A.  funds  to  he  applied  for  payments  to  agri- 
culturaJ  producers  coopera.ting  in  the  agricultur^al  conserva,tion  program;  or 
a  total  of  $22,238,533. 

The  principal  activity  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
currently  being  financed  from  this  appropriation  includes  administrative 
supervision,  formulation  and  ad]:aini  strati  on  of  m,a.rketing  agreements,  and 
administrative  expenses  incid.ent  to  the  determination  of  sugar  quotas  as 
provided  hy  the  Jones  Costigan  Sugar  A.ct  up  to  the  time  of  passage  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937 . 

(k)  TOBACCO  COMPACTS  AW  AGRSEIPIHTS  A-MOHG  STATES  (TRAESFER 
FROM  SAMRIES  API)  EI^iPElTSES,  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMEITT  AD- 
MIFISTRATIOF  1933-1938) 

The  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1936,  authorized 
the  use  of  $300,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  hy  section  12(a),  Title  I, 
of  the  Act  of  May  12,  1933,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  Supp.  I,  sec.  512),  to 
remain  available  until  June  30,  1938,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  approved  April  25,  1933  (7  U.S.C.  612),  entitled  "An  Act  relating 
to  compacts  and  agreements  among  States  in  which  tobacco  is  produced  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  control  of  production  of,  or  commerce  in,  tobacco  in  such 
States,  and  for  other  purposes". 

Funds  wore  authorized  to  he  used  (l)  to  make  a,dvancos  to  State  com¬ 
missions  to  cover  a,dmini strativc  expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of 
compacts  and  of  the  State  laws  enacted  pursuant  to  the  Tobacco  Compact  Act; 
(2)  to  make  loans  to  an  association  of  producers  operating  in  1935  in  the 
Georgia-Florida  tobacco  belt  in  connection  with  a  program  for  stabilizing 
the  marketing  of  tobacco  in  the  belt  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  would 
be  followed  in  States  enacting  laws  and  entering  into  compacts  pursuant  to 
this  Act;  and  (3)  for  administrative  exoenses  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  connection  with  a  x^^ognam  in  Puerto  Rico  similar  to  that  Unich 
would  be  followed  in  States  producing  cigar  tobacco  and  enacting  laws  and 
entering  into  compacts  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Of  the  $300,000  authorized 
for  this  purpose,  hov/ever,  only  0511  was  exx^ended  (fiscal  year  1937-). 
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(k)  SPECIAL  DEPOSITS  -  COTTOE 

The  schedules  in  the  Budget  under  this  heading  reflect  financial 
transactions  in  connection  mth  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  spot 
cotton  and  cotton  futures  contracts  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
provided  for  hy  part  1,  title  I,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
May  12,  1933,  as  amended.  All  spot  cotton  and  future  contracts  were  sold 
or  disposed  of  prior  to  Janua.ry  1,  1937.  Oper.ations  in  connection  vath 
the  liquidation  of  this  program  v/ere  completed  on  J’’ane  30,  1937. 
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PSJESAL  SURPLUS  COMI-;ODITIES  COHPOEATIOIm 

( a)  Eunds  transferred  from  ''^rpor tation  and  Domestic  Consumption 

of  A, 2:rl cultural  Commodities,  Department  of  Afc^ri culture ,  1938  " 

Received  "by  transfer  from  "Exporta¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Consaraption  of 
j\^ri cultural  Commodities,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  1938".  .  .  .  .$19,000,000 
Allotment  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 

Division  of  Disbursement" 

(Treasury  Dept..  .  -2, 500 

Total  available,  1938  .  $18,997,500 

Estimated  transfer  from  "Exportca- 
tion  and  Domestic  Consuini)tion  of 
Agricultural  Commodities,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  1939"  ...  .  15,000,000 

Budget  allotment  to  "Salo.ries  and 
Expenses,  Division  of  Disbursement" 

(Treasury  Dept.) .  -2,500 

Budget  Estim.ato,  1939  . 14,997,500 

Decrease.  ....  .  4,000 , OOC 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1.  Office  administration . 

2.  Procurement  control . 

$37,890 

246,692 

66,570 

151 , 515 

18,494,833 

$47,360 

271,507 

79 , 150 
145,518 

14,453,965 

+  $9,470 
+  24,  Slow  2) 
+  12,580 
-  5,99^  ' 

-4,040,868  (l) 

3.  Distribution  control . 

4.  Fiscal  control . 

5.  Purchase  and  distribution  of 

commodities . 

Total . 

18,997,500 

14,997,500 

-4,000,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $4,000,000  indicated  in  the  ordinary  funds  of  the 
Pederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for  1939  consists  of: 

(l)  An  apparent  reduction  of  $4,040,868  for  the  purchase,  handling, 
etc.,  of  su-rplus  agricultural  com.mod.itie s.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  accu¬ 
rate  estimate  can  be  made  at  this  time  of  programs  to  bo  undertaken  in  1939 
because  of  practical  difficulties  in  forecasting  commodity  market  emergen¬ 
cies,  their  extent,  the  effect  of  present  programs,  and  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  supply  conditions  primarily  due  to  weather  a.nd  other  natural  hazards. 
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It  is  estim.atod  that  under  average  conditions  approximately  $15,000,000, 
the  amount  shown  in  the  Budget  estimates,  will  he  needed  for  this  activity. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $40,868  for  administrative  expenses.  Admi ni s t na¬ 
tive  expenses  in  1938  are  paid  from  funds  transferred  to  the  Corporation  hy 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  from  funds  available  from  contributions 
by  State  relief  administrations,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  program 
expenses  arc  paid.  In  1939  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  administrative 
expenses  will  be  payable  from  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  transferred 
to  the  Corporation,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  expected  a  smaller  amount 
will  be  available  from  contributions  by  States. 

GEKSSAL  STADSIvEDT  OE  OPEEATIOhS 


The  Eederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  was  continued  until 
June  30,  1939,  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  Act  of  June  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  323), 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  of  section  32  of  the  Act  approved 
August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774),  as  amended. 

The  operations  consist  of  purchasing,  processing,  storage,  handling, 
transporting,  and  disposing  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
for  relief.  Products  handled  consist  of  livestock,  dairy  products,  grain, 
citrus  fruits,  and  general  crops  such  as  potatoes,  apples,  beans,  etc. 

(h)  Eederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  (Additional  Corporation  Bands) 

(Funds  available  from  contributions  by  Sta.te  relief  administrations) 

PROJECT  STATEiffiET 


Projects 

1937 

1938 

'Estimated, 

1939 

(Estimated! 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 

$74,124 

220,652 

115,398 

199,777 

3,549 ,682 

$46,526 

212,229 

69,826 

152,589 

2,992,830 

$37,385 
144 , 448 
64,420 
105,067 

4,056,350 

-  $8,641 

-  67,781 

5,406 

-  47 , 522 

+1,  063 , 520 

1.  Office  administration . 

2.  Procurement  control . 

3.  Distribution  control . 

4.  El  c;r*, ni  nn'pf.T’nT .  . 

5.  Purchase  and  distribution  of 

commndi  ti  rs  ■  -  -  .  . . .  ,  .  -  . . .  , 

Total . 

4,159,633 

3,474,000 

4,408,170 

934,170 

( c )  Foreign  service  pay  ad.justment  (appreciation  of  foreign 

currencies)  (transfer  to  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation) 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  the  sum  of  $2,627  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  during  1937;  no  allotments  are  anticipated  for  1938  or  1939. 


... 
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FARil  TEm^T  ACT 


The  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937,  carried, 
under  the  title  "The  Dankhead-Joncs  Farm  Tenant  Act,”  the  folio v.lng 
par.agra.ph; 

"to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  ap¬ 
proved  July  32,  1937,  $10,000,000  as  authorized  by  title 
I  of  such  Act  relating  to  farm  tenancy,  and  ^^10, 000, 000 
as  authorized  by  title  II  of  such  Act  relating  to  the 
development  of  a  program  of  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization  including  the  retirement  of  submarginal  lands; 
in  all,  fiscal  year  1938,  $20,000,000.” 

In  the  estimates  for  1939,  a  group  of  three  items  are  submitted, 
under  the  general  title  of  ”Fa,rra  Tenant  Act,”  with  three  subheads  -  (a) 
"Farm  Tena,ncy  ”  (covering  title  I  of  the  Tenant  Act,  for  tenancy  loans), 
(b)  "Liquidation  and  Management  of  Resettlement  Projects”  (title  IV), 
and  (c)  "Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Submarginal  Lands"  (title 
III). 

Responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  title  I  (tenancy 
loans)  and  title  IV  (liquidation  .and  management  of  r.csettlemcnt  p roj acts) 
ha.s  been  placed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Farm  Security 
Acuninistration  (formerly  the  Resettlement  Administration),  and  the  duty 
of  administering  the  to rk  under  title  III  (submarginal  land  progr.am) 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


A.  FARi.'i  SECURITY  ADMIEI  STRATI  OH 
(Formerly  Resettlement  Administration) 


(a)  FARivI  TEHAHCY 

Appropriation,  1938  (Third  Deficiency 

Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937 ).., .$10, 000, 000 


Budget  Estimate,  1939  . . .  15,000.000 

Increase  . 5, 000, 000 


PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


Proj  ects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Tenancy  loans  . 

^  — 

$9,500,000 

$14,250,000 

$4,750,000  (1) 

2.  Technical  and  administra¬ 
tive  services,  including 
county  committees  . 

500,000 

750,000 

250,000  (2) 

Total  a-ppropriation. 

_  _  _ 

10,000,000 

15,000,000 

5,0  )Q,  000 
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IITCREASSS 

The  increase  of  $5,000,000  for  1939  consists  of: 

(1)  An  increa.se  of  $4,750,000  for  extending?  the  .tei-iancy  loan 
program  into  a  larger  number  of  comities  and  malcing  availahle  the  hene- 
fits  of  tenancy  loans  to  an  increased  mamber  of  farmers,  farm  laborers, 
sharecroppers,  and  other  individua.ls  eligible  for  such  assistance  nnder 

the  provisions  of  Title  I.  Bankhead- Jones  En,rm  Tenant  Act.  The  program 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  mil  permit  assistance  to  not  more  than 
2,000  farmers  or  other  eligible  individuals  in  apxorojdmately  300  co'onties. 
Since  the  number  of  farm  tenants  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  approximate¬ 
ly  40,000  per  annum,  exp.ansion  in  the  tenant  loan  program  is  essential  in 
order  to  make  perceptible  progress  in  arresting  this  trend.  With  the 
increased  appropriation  requested  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  the  loan 
program  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  to  approximately  450  additional  counties 
bringing  the  total  for  1938  and  1939  up  to  750  counties)  and  would  provide 
funds  for  assisting  approximately  3,000  additional  fa.rmors  to  become  fam 
ovfners  (bringing  the  tot'll  of  farmers  thus  served  in  1938  and  1939  to 
5,000). 

The  follomng  tabic  shows  the  allotments  of  funds  for  loans,  by 
States,  for  the  fiscal  year  1938,  approximate  allotments  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939,  and  proposed  increases  according  to  the  basis  for  equitable 
distribution  of  loans  as  sot  forth  under  Title  I,  Section  4,  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act: 


TTp.rm  Tnnr'nnv  Tionn  Allotments  'b:''’  Stntos«  1938  .  and 

Estimated 

for  1939 

Allotment  ^ 

States  ojid  Territories 

Allotment, 

1939 

Increase 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Alai  an  a . 

$615,531 

$923,296 

$307,765 

Arizona  . 

12,266 

18,  399 

6,133 

Arkansas  . 

487,556 

731,334 

243,778 

California . 

90 , 963 

136,445 

45,482 

Col OTPrt  n  . . . . 

74,163 

111,244 

37,081 

Connecticut  . 

7,195 

10^793 

3,598 

Delaware  . 

11,634 

17,451 

5,817 

District  of  Columbia.... 

87 

130 

43 

Florida  . 

61,623 

92,435 

30,812 

Georgia  . 

635,003 

952, 505 

317,502 

Idaho  . 

39, 045 

58,567 

19,522 

TllTnoic;.. . . . . 

311,790 

467,685 

155,895 

Indiana  . . . . 

185,582 

278,373 

92,791 

Iowa  . 

330,531 

495,841 

15 5,  280 

Kansas  . 

213,192 

319,788 

106,596 

Kentucky . 

334,030 

501 , 090 

167,030 

Loui  si  ana . . 

376,890 

565, 335 

188,445 

Maine . 

8,774 

13,161 

4,337 

Maryland . 

45,244 

67,866 

22,622 

Massachusetts  . 

6,968 

10,452 

3,484 

Michigan  . 

109,952 

164,928 

54,976 

Minnesota . 

215,432 

323,148 

107,716 

Mississippi  . . 

640,595 

960,893 

320,293 

Missouri . . . 

316,158  . 

474, 237 

158,079 

Montana . . 

37 , 240 

55,  860 

18,520 

Kebraska . 

197,105 

295,658 

98, 553 

ITevada . . 

1, 525 

2,288 

753 

Kew  Hampshire  . 

3,820 

5,730 

1,910 

Hew  Jersey  . . . 

17,593 

26,540 

3,847 

"iVTpinr  T/^p'V"!  r*n  . . 

pA  77] 

37  1 56 

1  385 

Hew  fork  . 

76,697 

115,045 

30 , 348 

Forth  Carolina  . . 

527 , 586 

791,379 

253,793 

Forth  Dakota . . 

103,809 

155,714 

51,905 

Ohio  . 

224,327 

335,491 

112,164 

Oklahoma . 

427,919 

641,878 

213,959 

Oregon . 

37,166 

55,749 

18,  533 

Pennsylvania  . 

118,828 

178,242 

59,414 

Rhode  Island  . . 

2,037 

3,100 

1,033 

South  Carolina . 

406,165 

609,247 

203,082 

South  Dalcota . 

119,359 

179,789 

59,930 

Tennessee  . 

416,191 

524,287 

208,096 

Texas  . 

917,059 

1,375,583 

453, 529 

Utah  . 

14,182 

21,273 

7,091 

Vermont  . . 

9,204 

13,  806 

4,603 

Virginia  . 

213,967 

320,950 

106,983 

Washington . . 

46 , 245 

69,367 

23,122 

West  Virginia . 

99,815 

149, 722 

49,907 

Wisconsin  . . 

132  617 

198  92S 

66!  3  "'9 

Wyoming  . 

11x952 

17^928 

^976 

Alaska  . . 

519 

- - 

250 

Hawaii  . 

87,044 

130,566 

43,522 

Puerto  Rico  . . 

94, 364 

141,546 

47,182 

Total  . . 

9,500,000 

14,250,000 

4,750,000 

I 
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( 2 )  An  increase  of  $250,000  for  servicinpT  the  additional  .loans  to 
be  made  with  the  $4^750.000  increase  requested  for  this  purpose.  The 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  provides  that  the  amount  of  loans  shall  be 
distributed  equitably  araon^  the  several  States  and  Territories  on  the 
basis  of  farm  population  and  the  prevalence  of  tenancy.  This  requires 
the  establishment  ajid  maintenance  of  a  field  organization  to  furnish  the 
necessary  technical  and  administrative  assistance.  The  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Act  requires  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  farmers  in  each 
county  in  -vdiich  activities  are  carried  on.  While  engaged  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties  each  member  is  to  be  allowed  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $3  per  day.  Allowance  also  is  to  be  made  for  necessary  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses  and  for  clerical  assistants. 

During  the  fiscal  yea,r  1938  the  sum  appropriated  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  will  provide  only  for  an  organization  consisting  of  a,  limited  number 
of  committees  and  technical  and  administrative  je  rsonnel  directly  engaged 
in  the  work  of  investigating  applications,  investigating  farms,  examining 
abstracts  of  title,  making  loans,  etc.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Act, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  a  portion  of  such  services  as  accounting, 
purchasing,  negotiating  contracts,  voucher  examination,  personnel  selec¬ 
tion  and  appointment,  etc.,  mil  be  furnished  through  the  existing  organi¬ 
zation  established  for  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

The  increa,se  of  $.750,000,  which  is  determined  by  the  5  percent 
limitation  authorized  in  the  Act,  v/ill  be  used  to  provide  for  such  addition¬ 
al  direct  technical  services  a~nd  county  committees  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  forward  the  program  on  the  basis  of  the  Budget  estimate  and  for  such 
inchrect  technical  and  administrative  services  as  are  essential  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

WORK  UlTDIE  THIS  APFROPRIATI  "^1] 

1.  Tenancy  loans.  —  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  prom.ote  the 
more  secure  occupancy  of  farms  aiid  farm  homes;  to  correct  the  economic  in¬ 
stability  resulting  from  some  present  forms  of  farm  tenancy;  to  make  loans 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska  .and  Hawaai  and  in 
Puerto  Rico  to  enable  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers,  sharecroppers,  and  other 
inc-ividuaJs.  -vho  obtain,  or  who  recently  obtained,  the  major  portion  of  their 
income  from  farming  operations  to  acquire  fanms. 

2 •  Technical  and  administrative  services,  including  county 
committees .  —  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  carry  on  the  various  techniaal 
and  administrative  activities  incident  to  the  organization  of  county  com¬ 
mittees,  the  investigation  of  applications,  marking  of  loans,  examination  of 
abstracts  of  title,  establishing  and  maintaining  suitable  accounts,  selec¬ 
tion  and  appointment  of  qualified  personnel,  examination  of  security  docu¬ 
ments,  etc. 
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(b)  LiquIDATIOM  MMAGEIi/IEImT  OF  RESETTLEMENT  PROJECTS 

Reg-glar  Emergency  Total 


Appropriation,  1938 . .  $2,996,451  (a)  $2,996,461  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1939 . $2. OOP, 000  .  2. 000. 000 

Net  change  .  +2.000.000  ~2. 996.461  -  996,461 


(a)  For  detailed  ohligations  under  these  funds  see  "Emergency 
Funds,"  under  head  "Farm  Security  Administration"-^  Project 
2-1),  c,  d,  and  e, 

PROJECT  STATEI,:ENT=^ 


Proj  ects 


1937 


1938 

(Estimated^ 


1939 

(Estimated) 


Increase 

or 

decrease 


1.  Management  and  collec+ 
tion  services; 

Be.gular  funds  . . 

Emergency  funds . 

Total  . . . . 


$1,132,843  $986,845 


$650,674 


1,132,845 


986,845 


658,674 


2,  Supervision  of  land  de¬ 
velopment  and  property 
maintenance; 

Regular  funds  ........ 

Emergency  funds  ...... 

Total  . . . . . 

Total  ohligations; 

Regular  funds ......... 

Emergency  funds ....... 

Total  . 


1,341,326 


2,305,932 


2, 009,616 


2,305,952 


2, 009 ,616 


1,341,326 


3,438,777 


3,433,777 


2,996,451 


2,000,000 

2,000,000 


+  $658,674  (1) 
-  986,845 


-  328,171 


+1,341,326  (2) 
-2,009,616 


-  558,290 


+  2,000,000 

-996,461 


*For  a  statement  of  ohligations  in  1937  and  estimated  ohligations  in  1938 
for  architectural,  engineering,  and  inspection  services  and  construc¬ 
tion  and  development  of  resettlement  projects,  see  project  statement, 
"Emergency  Funds,"  under  the  general  head  "Farm  Security  Administration." 

increases 

The  1939  estimate  provides  for  a  new  appropriation  of  $2,000,000 
for  liquidating  ,and  managing  resettlement  projects,  which  have  been  financed 
heretofore  entirely  under  emergency  funds.  The  $2,000,000  woul'd  he  allocated 
as  follows; 

( 1 )  $658.674  for  the  management  and  collection  services  of  the  re¬ 
settlement  urojects  'vdxich  will  he  comuleted  and  occtipied.  Wnen  the  current 
construction  and  development  program  is  completed,  there  will  he  more  than 
120  projects  located  throughout  the  continental  United  States  wnich  will 
provide  homes  and  farms  for  approxima,tely  14,000  families.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Government's  interest  in  these  14,000  units,  it  will  he  necessary  to- 
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maintain  an  or,5anization  to  manage  a.nd  operate  tlio  physical  proportics  and  to 
collect  the  monthly  rents  or  pa.ymonts  tov/ard  purchase  of  the  individual  farms 
and  hom.es.  In  addition  to  the  rural  projects,  the  ynum  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  suDurhan  demonstration  projects  in  the  vicinity  of  three 
congested  areas  to  provide  homes  for  lo’v-incorae  industrial  and  f.arm 
families.  These  projects  demonstrate  tho  corahined  advantages  of  rurcd  and 
urban  life  for  low-income  families.  Provision  is  made  for  living  facilities 
and  utilities  common  to  cities,  together  mth  gardens  and  natural  wooded  and 
other  recreational  areas. 


( 2 )  $1,341.526  for  services  relating  to  the  "orotection  of  Federal 
urouerty  reuresented  by  the  investment  in  comuleted  and  occuuied  TProjects. 

After  the  completion  of  the  construction  and  development  work  on  resettle¬ 
ment  projects,  there  will  remain  the  important  task  of  protecting  the 
Government's  investment  by  a  constant  and  thorough  supervision  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  physical  properties.  It  mil  be  necessary  to  maJce  needed 
repairs,  instruct  individu.als  in  proper  methods  of  maintaining  and  preserv¬ 
ing  their  farms  and  homos,  and,  in  general,  prevent  a  deterioration  or  ab¬ 
normally  rapid  physical  depreciation  of  properties  in  which  the  Government 
has  an  equity, 

WG3K  UhDER  THIS  APPROPPJATIOIT 


General .  -  The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  administer,  main¬ 
tain,  and  operate  those  rcsettlomont  projects  and  rural  rehabilitation  proj¬ 
ects  for  resettlement  purposes  which  have  been  completed  or  are  now  in  the 
process  of  construction  or  development. 

1.  Management  and  collection  services. — 'The  object  of  this  activity 
is  to  recover  the  greatest  possible  return  on  the  funds  invested  in  resettle¬ 
ment  projects  through  adequa,te  management  of  the  xoroperties,  supo^'vision  of 
the  project  cooperative  .o.ssociations,  cerd  prompt  collection  of  rents,  pay¬ 
ments  toward  pijrchase  of  units,  end  repajnnont  of  louis,  Tho  work  involves 
the  employment  of  project  managers,  specialists,  and  other  skilled  personnel, 

2.  Suuervision  of  land  development  and  property  maintenance.  - 
This  work  is  performed  by  a  st-aff  of  competent  maintenance  and  developm.ent 
personnel.  This  group  works  with  the  project  mana.gers  and  other  field 
©nployees  on  the  projects.  They  are  responsible  for  the  ]p roper  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  thousands  of  homes,  barns,  community  buildings,  and  other 
structures  and  improvemients  ujidcr  existing  resettlement  projects. 

FASSEhGER-CARRYIhG  VEHICLES 


ho  purchases  of  passenger  vehicles  are  anticipated  under  this  item 
for  1939.  It  is  expected  that  expenditures  will  be  confined  to  the  opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  94  vehicles  now  used  by  the  f ield  staff 
engaged  in  the  operation  and  supervision  of  resettlement  projects. 
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B.  BuHEAU  OP  AGRICULTUBAL  BGOBOAICS 
(c)  LAI®  UTILIZATION  AI®  RZTIBBENB  qP  SUBMARGIUAL  LAL® 
Appropriation,  1938  (Third  Deficiency  Act, 


fiscal  year,  1937) .  $10,000,000 

Budget  estimate,  1939  . .  10. OOP, OOP 


PROJECT  STATE  lElTT 


Proj  ects 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Development  of  land-conserva¬ 
tion  and  utilization  programs  . 

2.  Acquisition  of  land  . . . 

— 

$432,797 

8,000,000 

1,567,203 

$500,000 

7 , 660, 000 

$67,203  (1) 
-340,000  (1) 

272,797  (1) 

3.  Improvement,  protection,  and 
supervision  of  land  acquired... 

— 

1,840,0  90 

Total  appropria,tion . 

* 

10,000,000^ 

10,  :;00,ooo 

Under  this  title  obligations  were  also  incurred  under  allotments  to  the 
Parm  Seceirity  Administration  (Resettlement  Administration)  provided  by  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts,  as  follows:  1937,  $29,370,728;.  1938, 
$12,763,574.  (See  Parm  Security  Administration  -  Emergency  Funds.) 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

(l)  There  is  no  increase  submitted  lender  this  appropriation  for  1939,  but 
the  nature  of  the  woi’k  will  require  readjustments  between  projects  now  estimated 
as  follows:  An  increase  of  $57.203  on  pro.iect  1.  "Development  of  1  and- cons erva.- 
tion  and  utilization  programs,"  and  an  increase  of  $272,797  on  Project  3.  'Improve¬ 
ment,  protection,  and  supervisi on  of  land  acqui r od,"  which  arc  offset  by  a 
decrease  of  $340,000  on  project  2, ''Acq.uisition  of  l.and".  Tne  Bankhead -Jones 
Parm  Tenant  Act  was  not  approved  until  July  22,  1937,  and  funds  becajno  available 
with  the  passage  of  the  Third  Deficiency  Act  on  August  25,  1937.  Tne  jj^’O.gram 
for  1938,  consequently,  could  not  be  planned  and  operated  on  a  full-y-ar  basis, 
and  readjustments  are  being  made  in  the  allotments  to  the  three  projects  for  the 
fiscal  year  1939  to  take  care  of  the  full-year  program.  The  incroane  ^f  $67,203 
on  Project  1,  "Development  of  land-conservation  and  utilization  programs,"  is 
necessary  in  order  to  continue  and  ey.tond  the  work  of  making  survce^s  and 
investigations  preliminary  to  the  program  of  land  anq.uisition,  examining,  and 
classifying  lands  vith  regard  to  their  most  economic  use  and  studying  the 
economic  situation  in  e,o,ch  area,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  pui’chase  la:ad.  This 
vdll  ojormit  the  continuation  of  the  work  ^ver  the  full  fiscal  year  at  a  rate 
compa.rable  to  that  possible  with  the  Ponds  available  for  less  than  a  full  year 
in  1938.  The  funds  indicated  in  Project  3,  "Improvement,  protection,  and  super¬ 
vision  of  land  acquired,"  will  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  Bureau  may  be  in 
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position  to  mal:e  improvements  and  give  supervision  and  protection  necessany 
for  proper  control  and  disposition  of  the  land  areas  vdiich  v/ill  "be  acquired 
during  1938  and  1939  and  lands  which  may  be  transferred  from  the  Fa,rm 
Security  Administration  (land  use  adjustment  projects  initiated  prior  to 
the  B^nkhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act).  The  decrease  in  Project  2,  "Acquisition 
of  land, "  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  the  additional  funds  necessary 
to  carry  the  work  under  projects  1  and  3  for  a  full  fiscal  year. 

WORK  mTDFR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Q-eneral . —  The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Banlchead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  July  22, 
1937. 


Title  III  provides  for  the  development  of  a  program  of  land  conservation 
and  land  utilization,  including  the  retirement  of  lands  which  are  not  primarily 
suitable  for  cultivation.  The  work  aims  not  only  to  correct  malaxljustraents  in 
land  utilization  but  thereby  to  "assist  in  controlling  soil  erosion,  reforesta¬ 
tion,  preserving  natural  resources,  mitigating  floods,  preventing  impairment 
of  dams  and  reservoirs,  conserving  surface  and  subsurface  moisture,  protecting 
the  v^a,tersheds  of  navigable  streams,  and  protecting  the  public  lands,  health, 
safety,  and  welfare." 

1 .  Development  of  land  conservation  and  utilization  urograms. — Under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  plan  and  carry  into  effect  a  broad  program  for  conserving  land 
resources  and  utilizing  land  to  the  best  advantage.  To  accomplish  this  ob¬ 
jective  the  Secretary  is  empowered  "to  cooperate  mth  Federal,  State,  Terri¬ 
torial,  and  other  public  agencies  in  developing  plans  for  a  program  of  land 
conservation  and  land  utilization,  to  conduct  surveys  and  investigations  relat¬ 
ing  to  conditions  and  factors  a.ffecting,  and  methods  of  accomplishing  most 
effectively,  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  to  disseminate  information  con¬ 
cerning  these  activities." 

The  development  of  such  a  nationa,!  coordinated  program  involves,  first, 
the  examination  and  classification  of  the  various  types  and  classes  of  land 
ancording  to  their  best  economic,  long-time  use,  taking  into  account  not  only 
soils,  climate,  and  topography  but  also  their  adaptability  to  different  uses, 
their  potential  income  capacity,  the  standard  of  living  which  they  will 
support,  excessive  dependence  of  the  present  occupants  upon  public  relief 
and  other  types  of  public  assistance,  and  the  ability  or  inability  of  the 
lands  to  support  roads,  schools,  etc.,  as  evidenced  by  chronic  tax  delin¬ 
quency  and  excessive  cour.ty  and  State  aids  in  proportion  to  taxes  collected. 
Tills  economic  land-use  classification  is  an  essential  basis  for  the  formulation 
of  a  national  program  of  land  use,  as  required  in  the  Act. 

The  second  step  is  to  determine  what  forms  of  public  action  vdll  best 
serve  to  bring  about  the  uses  of  land  shown  to  be  desirable  by  the  economic 
land-use  classification  mentioned  above  and  to  maintain  it  in  those  uses.  The 
measures  to  adopt  and  encourage,  in  cooperation  v^/ith  Sta.te  and  local  agencies, 
will  vary  with  different  locations  and  situations.  Such  measures  may  be 
Federal  and  State  purchase;  State  and  local  public  ownership  through  modifica¬ 
tion  "f  existing  tax  reversion  laws;  rural  zoning;  guidance  in  the  more 
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judicious  use  of  public  and  private  credit;  iiaprovoment  of  fa.rin  leasing 
arr-ngoments;  end  others.  Tlic  problem  of  conserving  our  land  resources  and 
insuring  their  employment  in  those  uses  \’diich  mil  protect  them  from 
destruction  and  at  the  same  time  permit  them  to  make  their  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  public  welfare  requires  that  all  the  feasible  measures  for 
effecting  sound  types  of  land  use  be  considered  and  each  given  its  proper 
place  in  a  national  program  of  land  conservation  and  land  utilization.  The 
effectiveness  of  Federal.  land  purchase  and  retirement  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Act  can  be  multiplied  many  times  over  when  supplemented 
by  complementary  measures  such  ?,s  those  enumerated  above. 

'Third,  there  must  bo  coordina,tion  of  Federal-State  land-conservation 
and  land-utilization  programs  of  action.  Many  of  the  means  for  preventing  or 
elimirmting  the  misuse  of  land  fall  vdthin  the  domain  of  autonomous  State 
action.  A  great  many  States  have  become  conscious  of  the  land-use  problem 
mthin  their  boundaries  and  have  undertaken  the  formula.tion  of  policies  and 
programs  designed  to  correct  land  misuse.  The  attainment  of  the  objective 
of  a  national  program  of  land  conservation  and  land  utilization  v/ill  require, 
therefore,  a  close  cooperation  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
in  the  development  of  a  coordinated  program  and  in  joint  endeavors  to  imple¬ 
ment  vdthin  their  respective  fields  of  operation  the  coordinated  program 
thus  cooperatively  developed. 

The  broader  service  emphasized  in  the  foregoing  aspects  of  la.nd  use 
is  of  particular  importance  to  the  program  of  the  Soil  Consorv,ation  Service, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roa-ds,  and 
the  rural  rehabilitation  and  tenancy  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

2.  Acquisition  of  land. — The  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  provides 
for  the  acquisition,  by  po-rchase  or  other  means,  of  submarginal  land  and  land 
not  prim-arily  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  program  for  the  year  1938  (see 
table  vihich  follows)  emphasizes  loarticularly  the  acquisition  of  land  in 
"project"*  areas  approved  by  the  Secreto,ry  of  Agric-’alt'’nre  in  the  Great  Plains 
a,rea.  and  provides  also  for  limited  purchases  of  essential  key  tracts  located 
vdthin  the  approved  boundaries  of  the  land-use  adjustment  "projects"  established 
prior  to  the  pa. s sage  of  the  Act. 

Under  the  1938  program  it  is  expected  that  at  least  2,500,000  acres 
of  lamd  vdll  be  appraised  and  that  options  can  be  accepted  for  abon.t 
2,100,000  acres  at  a  total  cost  of  ^7, 379, 350  for  the  land  and  $520,650  for 
that  part  of  the  acquisition  ej-penses  which  mil  be  incurred  prior  to  June  30, 
1938,  in  the  process  of  clearing  titles  and  effecting  payment  to  the  vendors. 
While  the  Bureau  expects  to  accept  options  for  approximately  2,100,000  acres, 
title  to  only  approximately  500,000  acres  can  be  vested  in  the  Government 
prior  to  June  30,  1938,  due  to  the  time  required  to  complete  the . necessary 
intervening  steps.  On  the  basis  of  the  length  of  time  norm.ally  required 
to  consummate  purchases,  and  by  reason  of  the  short  period  within  v/hich  opera¬ 
tions  cam  be  conducted  in  1938,  it  is  estimated  that  50  percent  of  the  total 
acquisition  costs  to  complete  the  purchase  of  land  for  vdiich  options  are 
accepted  in  1938  vdll  be  incurred  under  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939. 

*The  quoted  term  "project"  as  used  in  this  statement  refers  to  a  unit  of  field 
operations  concentrating  attention  on  land  acquisition  and  development  of 
better  uses  within  the  bo'ondaries  of  a,  largo  area,  in  accordance  v/ith  a  well- 
defined  plan  for  the  area  as  a  v/hole. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1939,  in  addition  to  completing  the  purchase  of 
1,500,000  acres  under  options  accepted  prior  to  July  1,  1938,  the  program 
plans  proTide  for  the  initiation  of  purchases  for  approximately  1,300,000 
additional  acres  of  land.  (See  taole  v/hich  follows).  Considerable  emphasis 
vdll  ago.in  be  placed  upon  the  Great  Plains  a,rea,  and  it  is  expected  that 
half  of  the  land  purchase  money  estimated  for  1939  will  be  applied  to  that 
area.  Parchases  outside  the  Great  Plains  will  probably  involve  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  about  20  new  land-use  adjustment  "projects"  at  an  average  of 
20,000  acres  each. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  a,verage  cost  per  acre  of  the  land  to  be 
purchased  during  1939  will  be  $4.85.  The  per-acre  cost  of  land  in  1938, 
about  four-fifths  of  which  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  is 
estimated  at  $3.50. 


The  lands  to  be  acquired  for  new  "projects"  and  for  extensions  of  previ¬ 
ously  approved  areas  in  1939  wdll  involve  the  appradsal  of  a-pproximately 
1,700,000  acres  and  the  acceptance  of  options  for  approximately  1,300,000 
acres,  at  a  cost  of  $6,298,500  for  the  land.  Expenses  of  acquisition  in 
1939  are  expected  to  amount  to  $1,361,500  and  will  involve  the  completion 
of  acquisition  work  on  the  majority  of  the  tracts  for  which  options  were 
accepted  in  1938,  appraising  and  accepting  options  on  additional  tracts,  and 
completing  title  clearance  and  payment  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
1939  acreage.  During  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  Government  vdll  probably 
acquire  title  to  approximately  2,000,000  acres  of  land  under  this  program. 

The  final  stages  of  title-cleara-nce  work  on  the  remaining  900,000  a.cres  of 
land  will  therefore  carry  over  into  the  fiscal  year  1940. 


The  following  statement  shov/s  the  manner  in  v/hich  the  activities  and 
costs  will  be  distributed  over  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939. 


Fiscal  Year 
1938 

Acquisition  Program,  scpI  ye.nr  1938 


Appraisal  -  acres  .  2,500,000 

Options  accepted  -  acres  .  2,100,000 

Title  enquired  (1938  options)  -  acres  .  500,000 

Cost  per  a.cro  .  $3.50 

Cost  of  land .  $7,379,350 

Acquisition  costs  (1938  projects) .  $620,650 

Total  obligations,  1938  .  $8,000,000 


Acquisition  Pro  gran.  Fiscal  vo'^u  1939 


Fiscal  Year 
1939 


1,600,000 

$790,500 


Appraisal  -  nev/  projects  -  acres  .... 

Options  accepted  -  a.cres  . . 

Title  acquired  (1939  options)  -  acres 

Cost  per  a.cro  . . . 

Cost  of  land  . 

Acquisition  costs  (1939  projects)  ... 
Total  obliga.t ions ,  1939  . 

(a)  Acquisition  of  title  on  rema.ining 
completed  in  1940. 


.  ~  1,700,000 

.  —  1,300,000 

.  —  400, 000(a) 

.  —  $4.85 

.  —  $3,298,500 

.  —  $571,000 

.  —  $7,360,000 

900,000  acres  bought  in  1939  vdll  be 
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3 .  Im'D rovomon t ^  'Qrotection.  and  supervision  of  loiid  acquired . — This 
activity  contemplates  the  conduct  of  a  limited  .amount  of  imxDrovc-ment  or 
development  work  that  ma.y  oe  desirable  in  converting  the  acquired  laud  to  a 
Dcttor  use,  as,  for  example,  reseeding,  fencing,  etc. 

All  the  "projects"  started  in  1938,  in  addition  to  the  twenty  "pro¬ 
jects"  CO  he  established  in  1939,  will  require  adequate  supervision  of  opera¬ 
tions  that  are  undertaken  and  provision  for  the  management,  control,  protec¬ 
tion,  etc.,  of  the  lands  being  acquired.  In  1939  this  will  involve  super¬ 
vision  and  coordination  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  various  types  of 
adjustments  proposed  in  accordance  vdth  well-defined  plans  for  each  indivi¬ 
dual  "project".  Additional  teclinical  supervision  of  development  operations 
mil  be  necessary  On  those  projects  Wnore  improvements  are  undertaken. 

It  mil  bo  necessary  to  maintain  this  supervision  over  the  purchased 
land  and  give  it  protection  until  such  time  as  proper  arrangements  may  be 
raa.de  for  the  eventual  administration  of  the  several  "project"  areas  by  ap¬ 
propriate  Tjublic  argencies.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  largo  namber  of  the 
"projects"  lying  outside  the  Great  plains  will  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  for  administration  upon  completion  of  the  acquisition  work,  or,  in 
some  cases,  after  the  completion  of  the  development  phase  of  the  "projects." 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  "projects",  especially  those  within  the  Groat 
Plains,  it  may  be  found  best  to  have  their  administration  continue  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  because  of  the  predominance  of  farm-manage¬ 
ment  considerations.  The  acquisition  program  in  the  Great  Plains  during 
1938  will  result  in  obtaining  an  interest  in  a.pproximately  1,800,000  acres, 
most  of  which  will  require  some  measure  of  protection  and  administration 
before  the  close  of  1938.  A  total  of  15  land-use  adjustment  "projects" 
established  and  developed  prior  to  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  and 
located  v.lthin  the  Great  plains  region,  m_a,y  require  administration  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  throughout  the  fiscal  year  1939.  These  old 
"projects"  involve  approximately'-  3,600,000  acres.  It  is  proposed  to  simplify 
the  work  of  administration  and  lessen  its  cost,  so  far  as  practicable,  by 
l<..asing  the  lands  acquired  to  cooperative  graning  associations,  soil 
conservation  districts,  and  other  local  agencies. 

PASSEEGES-CABHYING  VEHICLES 

The  1939  estimates  for  land  utilization  and  retirement  of  submarginal 
lands  contemplate  the  replacement  of  10  wornout  cars  at  an  average  cost  of 
$500  each  vhen  the  exchange  allowances  are  taken  into  account,  making  a 
total  of  $5,000.  Forty  cars  are  on  hand  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  during  1939  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  ten  of  these. 

The  use  of  passenger-carrying  cars  is  necessary  to  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  field  work  under  this  Act. 

The  law  provides  for  acquiring  subraarginal  land  and  land  not  primarily 
suitable  for  cultivation.  It  provides  also  for  protection,  improvement, 
development,  and  supervision  of  land  to  bo  acquired.  This  typo  of  work  cannot 
be  performed  efficiently  vathout  the  use  of  passenger-carrying  cars,  since 
it  is  necessary  to  travel  through  country  districts  #icre  no  form  of  publio 
transportation  is  availa.ble. 
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I ASM  SECUEITY  ADMINISTRATION  * 

(Formerly  Resettlement  Administration) 

*For  activities  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  under  Titles  I  and  IV 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (relating  to  Farm  Tenancy  and  Liquida¬ 
tion  and  Management  of  Resettlement  Projects),  see  notes  under  the  head 
"Farm  Tenant  Act."  The  Budget  for  Title  III  Farm  Tenant  Act  funds,  for  the 
sutmarginal-land  program,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom¬ 
ics,  also  is  shown  under  the  heading  "Farm  Tenant  Act".’ 


(a)  GREATER  TEXAS  AND  PAN  AJ.IERICAE  EXPOSITION 

(Transfer  to  Farm  Security  Administration  (Resettlement 
Administration)  Act  of  April  9,  1937) 

A  transfer  of  $2,000  was  made  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for 
participation  in  the  Greater  Texas  and  Pan  American  Exposition  held  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  during  the  fiscal  years  1937  and  1938.  Of  this  amount,  $177 
was  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  1937  and  a  balance  of  $1,823  remained 
unobligated  on  June  30,  1937. 

This  transfer  was  for  the  purpose  of  employing  personnel  and  purchasing 
materials  necessary  in  designing,  repa,iring,  and  assembling  educational  . ex¬ 
hibits  portraying  activities  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  for 
installing,  demonstrating,  and  maintaining  these  exhibits  at  the  Greater 
Texas  and  Pan  American  Exposition,  Dallas,  Texas,  and  for  their  return  to 
the  custody  of  the  Administration. 


(b)  GREAT  LAKES  EXPOSITION 

(Transfer  to  Resettlement  Administration, 

Act  of  May  15,  1936) 

A  transfer  of  $5,000  was  made  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  for 
participation  in  the  Great  Lakes  E:5q)osition  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during 
the  years  1936  and  1937.  Of  this  amount,  $2,278  was  obligated  and  $2,722 
was  returned  to  the  Commission  in  charge  of  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition. 

This  transfer  was  for  the  purpose  of  employing  personnel,  purchasing 
materials,  and  the  making  of  contracts  necessary  in  designing,  preparing, 
assembling,  transporting,  installing,  demonstrating,  and  arranging  for  the 
safekeeping  of  the  Administration's  exhibits  at  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition 
and  their  return  to  the  custody  of  the  Administration. 


(c)  INTERNAL I ONiJ.  EXPOSITION,  PARIS,  FRANCE 

(Transfer  to  Farm  Security  Administration  (Resettlement 
Administration),  1936-1938,  as  provided  by  Public  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  8  (S.J.  Res.  70)  ,75th  Congress ,  approved 

February  25,  1937) 

A  transfer  of  $600  was  made  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  and  assembling  an  exhibit  for  the  Farm  Security  Admini- 
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stration  in  connection  with  its  participation  in  the  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  Paris,  France,  in  the  year  1937.  Of  this  amount,  $179  was  obligated 
in  1937  and  the  balance  of  $421  was  returned  to  the  Commission  in  charge  of 
the  International  Exposition  of  Paris,  France. 


(d)  TEXAS  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION 

(Transfer  to  Farm  Security  Administration  (Resettle¬ 
ment  Administration,  Act  of  August  12,  1935) 


A  transfer  of  $5,000  was  made  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for 
participation  in  the  Texas  Centennial  Exposition  held  in  Dallas,  Texas,  durirg 
the  years  1936  and  1937.  Of  this  amount  $936  was  obligated  during  the  fiscal 
year  1936  and  $2,267  during  the  fiscal  year  1937.  The  amount  of  $1,632  was 
returned  to  the  Commission  in  charge  of  the  Texas  Centennial  Exposition  during 
the  fiscal  year  1937,  and  it  is  planned  to  return  the  balance  of  $165  to  the 
Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

This  transfer  was  for  the  purpose  of  employing  personnel,  purchasing 
materials,  and  the  making  of  contracts  necessary  in  designing,  preparing, 
assembling,  transporting,  installing,  demonstrating,  and  arranging  for  the 
safekeeping  of  the  Administration's  exhibits  at  the  Texas  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  their  return  to  the  custody  of  the  Administration. 


TRUST  ACCOUNT 


(e)  PARENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TiiXES  klJD  FOR  OPERATION 
AND  MAINTENiiNCS  OF  RESETTLEMENT  PROJECTS 


As  provided  for  by  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  29,  1936 
(49  Stat .  2035),  receipts  derived  from  the  operation  of  any  resettlement  projec' 
or  any  rural  rehabilitation  project  for  resettlement  purposes  are  covered  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  and  constitute  a  special  fund,  which  is  available  to 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  States,  polit 
cal  subdivisions,  and  local  t.axing  units  and  for  any  other  expenditures  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  (including  insurance)  of  such  projects.  The  receipts 
made  available  will  be  used,  as  provided  for  under  the  Act,  to  make  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  and  to  defray  the  costs  of  insurance  and  special  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  expenses  on  resettlement  projects  and  rural - rehab ili tat ion  projects  fcr 
resettlement  purposes.  Obligations  hereunder  for  1937  and  estimates  for  1938 
and  1939  are  as  follrv/s: 


1937 

1938 

1939 


$21,463 

682,438 


1,436,520 
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TRUST  ACCOUNT 


(f)  STATE  RURAL  REHABILITATION  CORPORATION 
FUNDS 


Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1937  there  was  estahlished  hy  the  majority  of 
the  States  a  State  Rural  Rehahilitation  Corporation  in  each  State  to  admini¬ 
ster  the  rural- rehahilitati on  program  therein.  During  the  fiscal  years  1937 
and  1938  a  majority  of  these  States  and  their  State  Rural  Rehahilitati on  Cor¬ 
porations,  a.cting  through  the  respective  corporations'  directorates,  entered 
into  individual  agreements  with  the  United  States  Government,  acting  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whereby  the  funds,  property,  assets,  and 
liabilities  of  the  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations  were  transferred 
in  trust  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  made  available  for  rural- 
rehabilitation  purposes  within  the  respective  States. 

The  funds  transferred  and  all  amounts  subsequently  collected  in  behalf 
of  the  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations  have  been  deposited  in  special 
trust  accounts  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  After  transfer  of  the 
State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  assets,  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
acting  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  during  the  fiscal  years  1937  and  1938 
has  endeavored  to  convert  all  excess  assets  of  the  State  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Coiporations  into  cash  and  to  collect  as  much  as  economically  possible  on  out¬ 
standing  loans  and  other  receivable  accounts  of  the  State  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporations.  All  funds  thus  made  available  for  rural-rehabilitation  purposes 
during  the  fiscal  year  1937  were,  in  accordance  with  the  transfer  agreements, 
used  for  the  payment  of  obligations  incurred  during  that  year  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  development  of  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation-owned 
property  and  for  making  loans  to  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation 
clients,  and,  the  same  disposition  will  be  made  of  funds  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  1938. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  during  the  fiscal 
years  1937  and  1938,  the  asset  items  more  easily  liquidated  were  liquidated  and 
the  proceeds  therefrom  were  and  are  being  used  for  purposes  of  rural  rehabili¬ 
tation.  For  that  reason  it  is  estimated  that  the  collections  during  the  fiscal 
year  1939  v/ill  be  considerably  under  those  during  the  fiscal  year  1938  and  will 
be  principally  derived  from  collections  of  3  to  5  year  loans  maturing  in  part 
during  the  la.tter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1938  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1939.,- 
collections  of  rents,  and  other  incomie  from.  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpora¬ 
tion-owned  property  and  collection  of  the  more  difficult  delinquent  accounts  no 
collected  during  the  fiscal  years  1937  and. 1938.  All  amounts  collected  during 
the  fiscal  year  1939  will  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  obligations  to  be 
incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1939  for  the  maintenance  of  State  Rural  Rehabil 
ta.tion  Corporation  accounts,  the  making  of  a  minimum  of  supplemental  loans  to 
already  existing  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  loan  clients,  and  for 
the  m^anagement  and  maintenance  of  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation-ovmed 
property  already  constructed  and  developed. 


Obligations  incurred  under  this  fund  in  1937  and  amounts  estimated  for 
1938  and  1939  are: 


1957 

1938 

1939 


$1,158,709 

14,725.225 

5,455,000 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


(1)  A. A. A.  ALLOTMENTS 


Project 


Estimated 
oLligations , 


Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Pesources 
( transferred  to  Farm  Security  Administration) :  For 

supplies  and  materials  in  connection  with  agricultural 
conservation  program  . 


1938 


$250 


(2)  EMERGENCY  FUNDS 

(Allotments  from  appropriations  provided  "by  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and  1937) 


Pro  j  ects 


O'bligated , 
1937 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1938 


Rural  rehahilitation: 

a.  Loans  . 

"b .  Grants  . 

c.  Investigation  of  applica,tions ,  and  making, 

collecting,  and  supervising  loans  and 
grants  . 

d.  "Voluntary  farm  de"bt  adjustment  . 

e.  Individual  farm  and  heme  management 

assistance  . 

Total,  rural  rehahilitation  . 


$65,756,331 

33,733,360 


7,850,128 

2,049,651 

8,756,479 


$57,054,234 

20,550,000 


5,397,753 

1,297,737 

7,243,656 


118,145,949 


91,543,380 


Resettlement  projects: 

a.  Architectural  engineering,  and  inspection 
service,  and  construction  and  develop¬ 
ment  . 

h.  Management  and  collection  service  . 

c.  Farm  management  assistance  . 

d.  Community  and  family  assistance  . 

e.  Property  maintenance  . 

Total,  resettlement  projects  .... 


54,657,686 

484,508 

1,361,926 

1,177,087 

415,256 


23,261,394 

477,897 

1,144,674 

955,794 

418,096 


58,096,463 


26,257,855 


3.  Laud  utilizati 


on 


29,870,728 


12,763,574 


Total,  Emergency  Funds 


206,113,140 


130,564,809 
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WORK  UTOER  EMERGENCY  APPROPRIATIONS 

1.  Rural  Rehab i  1  i t at i on  .  -  The  "basic  element  of  rural  reha’bilita- 
tion  is  that  of  aiding  destitute  and  low-income  farm  families  through 
a  system  of  supervised  credit.  Eunds  made  availa'ble  for  rural  rehaloil- 
itation  are  used  to  make  loans  to  farm  ovmers,  farm  tenants,  share¬ 
croppers,  and  other  individuals  who  o’btain,  or  who  recently  obtained, 
the  m.ajor  portion  of  their  income  from  farming  operations  and  who 
cannot  obtain  credit  on  reasonable  tcrm.s  from  any  lending  institution 
to  enable  such  eligible  individuals  to  acquire  livestock,  farm 
equipment,  and  supplies,  or  for  other  farm  needs  (including  minor  improve¬ 
ments  and  minor  repairs  to  real  property);  for  the  refinancing  of 
chattel  mortgage  indebtedness,  or  for  family  subsistence;  to  provide 
direct  relief  to  eligible  individuals  for  subsistence  purposes;  and 
to  assist  in  the  vol'ontary  adjustment  of  indebtedness  between  farm 
debtors  and  their  creditors. 

Rural-rehabilitation  loans  of  approximately  $57,054,234  are  expected 
to  be  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1933  from  allocations  of  emergency 
funds.  This  amount  will  be  used  in  making  initial  rural- rehabili tat ion 
loans  to  new  rural-rehabilitation  clients,  many  of  whom  are  now  receiving 
direct  relief,  and  in  making  supplemental  loans  to  present  rural- 
rehabilitation  clients. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  one  million  low-income  farm 
families  eligible  for  this  assistance.  Of  these  less  than  one-third 
have  received  assistance  through  rural-rehabilitation  loans. 

Subsistence  grants  of  approxi.mately  $20,550,000  are  expected  to 
be  m.ade  during  the  fiscal  year  1938  from  allocations  from  emergency 
funds.  This  entire  amount  v/ill  be  necessary  in  making  direct  relief 
grants  to  destitute  and  low-income  farm,  families  for  whom  farm  and 
home  plans  cannot  be  developed  or  who  are  the  victims  of  drought, 
florid,  or  other  catastrophies .  Subsistence  grants  provide  human  sub¬ 
sistence  to  rural  families  who  are  victims  of  drought,  flood,  and  other 
regularly  occurring  catastrophies  and  are  administered  as  direct  relief 
upon  investigation  and  determination  of  need. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1938  it  is  esti.mated  that  the  investigation 
of  appli  cations  and  the  making,  collecting,  and  servicing  of  loans  and 
grants  will  cost  $5,397,753,  v/hich  amount  will  be  financed  fro.m  alloca¬ 
tions  of  emergency  funds.  This  work  will  not  only  include  and  be  per¬ 
formed  relative  to  the  loans  and  grants  made  during  the  fiscal  yea.r 
1938  but  also  those  loans  made  during  the  fiscal  years  of  1935,  1936, 
and  1937  v/hich  require  constant  supervision  and  servicing.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  outstanding  balances  due  to  the  Government  on 
rehabilitation  loans  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1938  will  be 
approxim.ately  $140,000,000. 

In  order  to  co.mply  v/ith  the  provisions  of  the  Executive  Orders 
and  Administration  Orders  defining  the  administration  of  rural 
rehabilitation,  it  is  necessa.ry  to  investigate  the  need  and  eligibility 
of  each  individual  farm  family  applying  for  such  assistance  in  the  form 
of  a  lo  an  or  a  grant;  to  prepare  a  farm  and  home  plan  or  a  budget  to  be 
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used  as  a  "basis  of  approval  of  such  loan  or  grant  and  as  a  guide  in  the 
appropriate  use  of  such  loan  and  grant  proceeds  "by  the  accepted  client; 
to  reinvestigate  each  client  on  the  proposed  renewal  or  extension  or 
supplementing  of  such  loan  or  grant  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
which  originally  made;  to  prepare  notes,  mortgages,  and  other  evidences 
of  inde"btedness  offered  "by  clients;  to  inspect  leases  for  terms  of  tenure 
and  to  search  county  records  for  liens  on  property  offered  as  security  for 
loans;  to  record  liens  and  mortgages  taken  "by  the  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  to  secure  such  loans;  to  service  and  collect  repayments  on  loans  when 
due  from  the  proceeds  of  crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  products  when 
harvested  or  marketed;  to  repossess  and  sell  chattels  and  crops  of  clients 
who  a'bandon  their  farm  operations  or  who  fail  to  comiply  with  the  terms  of 
their  farm  plans,  "budgets,  or  loan  agreements;  to  ma.ke  receipts  for  and 
remit  to  the  Treasury  loan  repayments  and  proceeds  of  sale  of  repossessed 
chattels  and  crops;  and  to  account  for,  record,  and  audit  such  transactions 
in  -county,  regional,  and  Washington  offices. 

A  majority  of  the  loan  clients  accepted  during  the  fiscal  years 
1935,  1936,  cUid  1937  will  "be  serviced  "by  the  preparation  of  revised  farm 
and  home  plans  and  budgets  in  connection  with  supplemental  loans.  These 
clients  will  also  "be  serviced  "by  the  preparation  of  renewals  and  extensions 
of  notes  and  mortgages,  as  well  as  nev/  notes  and  mortgages,  and  in  the 
making  of  collections  and  remittances,  also  in  repossession,  resale  of 
mortgaged  property,  and  remittance  therefrom. 

The  rural-rehabilitation  loans  which  arc  made  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  are  with  few  exceptions  small  short-term  loans  of  from 
two  to  five  years.  The  loans  generally  call  for  repayments  during  the 
period  of  the  loan.  The  initial  rural- rehabilitation  loans  were  made 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1936  and  the  first  repayments 
thereon  were  not  due  until  the  latter  part  of  that  fiscal  year.  There 
is  set  forth  below  a  table  for  the  fiscal  years  1936,  1937,  1936,  and 
1939  showing  the  amounts  of  both  principle  and  interest  which  have  been 
or  vvhich  it  is  expected  will  be  collected  on  rural  rehabilitation  loans. 

The  estimated  collections  shown  for  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939 
take  into  consideration  the  additional  rural-rehabilitation  loans,  both 
initial  and  supplemental,  which  will  be  made  during  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year  1938  from  emergency  funds  which  a.re  nov/  available .  As  of 
June  30,  1937,  of  the  leans  made  as  of  that  de.te,  $51,001,285  thereof 
had  matured,  of  v/hich  there  had  been  collected  $24,838,826,  or  48.7 
percent,  and,  as  of  October  31,  1937,  of  the  loans  miade  a.s  of  that  da.te, 
$65,185,584  thereof  had  matured,  of  v/hich  there  had  been  collected 
$35,050,184,  or  55.66  percent.  The  percentage  of  collections  of  the 
amounts  which  have  m.atured  is  gradually  increasing  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  excess  of  70  percent  of  the  amounts  which  mature  will  be  collected. 


Collections  on  Rural  Rehabilitation  Loans 


Year 


Principle 


Interes 


4^ 

U 


Total 


1936 

1937 


$991,875 

22,089,409 


$9,939 

923,128 


$1,001,814 

23,012,537 

34,496,814 

42,159,009 


1938 (estimated) 33, 327, 585 
1939 (estimated) 40, 601, 825 


1,169,229 

1,557,184 
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Voluntary  farm-delt  a.djustment  service  during  the  fiscal  year  1938 
will  cost  approximately  $1,297,737,  financed  from  emergency  funds.  This 
work  consists  largely  in  carrying  on  deht-adjustment  activities  "between 
farmer  debtors  and  creditors , with  a  view  to  bringing  excessive  debts  within 
the  ability  of  the  debtor  farmer  to  refinance  or  repay.  A  large  number  of 
farmers  eligible  for  rehabilitation  services,  as  well  as  many  farmers  in 
higher  income  brackets,  have  burdensome  debts  which  they  are  unable  to  pay. 
These  debts  include  grocery  and  clothing  bills,  medical  and  veterinary  bills, 
feed,  fertilizer,  and  equipment  bills,  and  chattel  and  real-estate  mortgages 
or  interest  thereon.  In  order  to  make  a  sound  loan  to  a  client  or  place  a 
non-client  farmer  in  a  position  where  he  can  operate  his  farm  without  danger 
of  foreclosure,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  his  debts  by  extension,  reduction, 
or  refinancing  according  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

Individual  farm  and  home  management  assistance  provides  for  assistance 
to  and  cooperation  with  rural- rehabilitation  clients  in  the  purchase  of 
appropriate  equipment,  livestock,  fertilizers,  and  other  operating  goods 
as  specified  in  their  loan  agreements;  and  for  regular  and  periodic  assis¬ 
tance  to  clients  in  management  practices  specified  in  their  farm  and  home 
plans,  including  land  use,  labor  use,  agricultural  conservation,  and  soil- 
erosion  control;  the  use  of  certified  seed,  purebred  sires,  high-analysis 
fertilizers,  and  feed  rations;  livestock  management,  crop  cultivation,  feed 
production,  gardening,  food  conserva.tion;  home  production,  preparation,  and 
conservation  of  meat,  eggs,  and  milk;  clothing  preparation;  health  and  sani¬ 
tation;  and  participation  in  equipment,  livestock  breeding,  food  preservation, 
and  other  group  and  cooperative  services.  During  the  fiscal  year  1938  it  is 
estimated  that  this  service  will  cost  approximately  $7,243,656. 

While  clients  are  required  to  give  security  for  their  rural- rehabilita¬ 
tion  loans,  they  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  other  sources.  Assistance 
and  guidance  in  farm  and  home-  management  practices  are  necessary  so  that  the 
client  will  be  able  to  manage  his  own  farm  successfully  under  approved 
agricultural  practices.  Supervision  is  required  to  protect  the  expenditure 
of  Government  funds  and  prevent  loss  and  dissipation  by  improper  management 
by  the  client. 

2.  Resettlement  Projects.  -  On  June  30,  1937,  there  v/cre  122  active 
resettlement  projects  v;hich  ¥/ill  provide  homes  for  approximately  14,000 
families.  These  include  several  projects  transferred  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  from  the  former  Division  of  Subsistence  Homoste.ads,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  others  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
and  new  projects  planned  and  developed  entirely  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Of  these  projects,  38  were  completed  on  June  30,  1937,  providing 
homes  for  1,957  families,  and  the  balance  of  84  projects  are  under  way  and 
are  expected  to  be  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1937,  4  projects  were  conveyed  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  local  homestead  associa.tions  v/hich  serve  as  operating  agencies  under 
the  general  guidance  of  the  Administration.  The  projects  conveyed  were: 

Deca.tur  Homesteads,  Indiana;  Hattiesburg  Homesteads,  Mississippi;  Meridian 
Homesteads,  Mississippi;  and  Phoenix  Homesteads,  Arizona.  These  four  projects, 
in  addition  to  8  projects  conveyed  prior  to  July  1,  1936,  make  a  total  of  12 
projects  conveyed  to  Homestead  Associations  to  June  30,  1937.  In  addition,  6 
homestead  associations  have  been  formed  and  plans  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
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projects  to  these  associations  are  now  progressing.  It  is  contemplated 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  1938  additional  homestead  associations  will 
be  formed  and  additional  projects  will  be  conveyed  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  to  local  homestead  associations. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  of  this  Administration,  it  is  estimated 
that  all  major  construction  and  development  work,  including  architectural 
and  engineering  planning  and  inspection  services  relative  to  all  resettle¬ 
ment  projects  which  have  been  ass-umed  or  initiated  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  will  be  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1938.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  estimated  that  funds  in  the  amoiont  of  $23,261,394  v/ill  be 
required  and  are  available  from  allocations  of  emergency  funds. 

During  the  current  construction  and  development  of  the  resettlement 
projects  which  are  expected  to  be  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1938, 
and  in  connection  with  the  resettlement  projects  v/hich  have  been  completed 
to  date,  it  has  been  and  is  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  G-overnment '  s 
interest  therein,  to  maintain  an  organization  to  manage  and  operate  the 
physical  properties  and  to  collect  the  monthly  rents  and  payments  toward 
individual  farms  and  homes.  The  management  of  resettlement  projects  has 
been  and  is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Collections  of  pa.yments  due  the  Government  from  clients  on  resettlement 
projects  have  been  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.  On  June  30,  1937, 
$529,887.64  was  due,  and  of  this  amount  $490,759.94,  or  92.6  percent,  had 
been  collected.  On  70  projects  payments  by  clients  will  not  be  due  until 
after  the  sale  of  the  1938  crop. 

In  addition  to  its  rural  projects  program,  the  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  has  a  program  of  suburban  demonstration  projects  in  the  vicinity  of  three 
congested  areas  to  provide  homes  for  low-income  industrial  and  farm  families. 
These  projects  do.monstrate  the  combined  advantages  of  rural  and  urban  life  for 
low-income  families.  Provision  is  made  for  living  facilities  and  utilities 
common  to  cities,  together  v;ith  farms,  gardens,  and  natural  wooded  and  other 
recreational  areas.  It  is  expected  that  the  major  development  and  construction 
work  relative  to  these  suburb.an  demonstration  projects  will  be  completed  during 
the  fiscal  year  1938. 

Basically  the  resettlement  program  is  an  attempt  to  bring  economic  in¬ 
dependence  to  those  who  seek  a  livelihood  in  rural  areas.  Many  of  the  families 
who  have  been  rehabilitated  on  resettlement  projects  have  been  living  on  sub¬ 
marginal,  depleted  land  and  are  unfamiliar  with  modern  farming  methods.  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  these  families  is  not  possible  without  proper  guidance  and 
instruction  in  soil-erosion  control,  crop  rotation,  and  other  phases  of  farm 
management.  Towards  this  end  the  Faim  Security  Administration  is  rendering 
farm-management  assistance  which  will  extend  to  the  home  as  well  as  to  the 
farm,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  complete  and  lasting  rehabilitation  \7hich 
will  result  in  permanently  removing  the  families  from  relief  rolls  and  to 
assist  the  farmers  on  resettlement  projects  to  rehabilitate  themselves  and 
their  families  through  the  successful  operation  of  their  farms  and  homes. 

As  construction  and  development  work  is  completed,  there  arises  the 
important  task  of  protecting  the  Government’s  investment  by  supervision  and 
maintenance  of  the  physical  property.  It  is  necessary  to  make  needed  repairs, 
instruct  individuals  in  the  proper  methods  of  maintaining  and  preserving 
their  homes  and  farms,  and,  in  general,  prevent  a  deterioration  or  an  abnormal- 
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ly  rapid  physical  depreciation  of  properties  in  which  the  Government  has  an 
equity.  For  this  purpose  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  employed 
competent  project  managers  and  other  field  employees  on  the  resettlement 
projects,  who  are  responsible  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
thousands  of  homes,  barns,  community  buildings,  and  other  structures  and 
improvements  which  are  located  on  the  resettlement  projects  which  have  been 
completed  to  date  and  are  being  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1938.  The 
maintenance  of  these  projects  is  an  essential  function  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration . 

3.  Land  Utili zation* . --The  land-utilization  program  conducted  under 
emergency  fiunds  encompasses  the  remaining  work  on  the  acquisition  of  ap¬ 
proximately  8,800,000  acres  of  land  on  160  land-use  adjustment  projects 
(exclusive  of  the  400,000  acres  included  in  the  46  recreational  projects 
transferred  to  the  National  Park  Service,  November  14,  1936),  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  developmental  work  on  94  of  these  projects  as  a  work-relief  operation 
serving  to  restore,  improve,  or  develop  the  acquired  lands  as  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  better  uses  to  v/hich  such  lands  may  be  converted,  and 
the  conduct  of  essential  related  activities,  such  as  planning,  supervision, 
and  management . 

Of  the  8,800,000  acres  of  land  optioned  and  being  acquired  for  land-use 
adjustment  purposes,  title  to  4,900,000  acres  (or  56  percent)  had  been  vested 
in  the  United  States  by  June  30,  1937.  Effort  is  being  concentrated  upon  the 
satisfactory  clearing  of  titles  to  the  remaining  3,900,000  acres,  so  that  the 
unpaid  vendors  may  receive  payment  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  the  United 
States  secure  full  title  to  the  entire  acreage  imder  option  in  the  160  pur¬ 
chase  areas. 

The  land-development  work,  conducted  on  a  work  relief  basis,  on  about 
6,700,000  acres  ^n  the  94  agri cultural -adjustment  projects,  in  addition  to 
improving  the  lands  being  acquired  in  these  project  areas,  also  provides 
employment  to  relief  v/orkers,  whose  numbers  at  one  time  reached  a  maximum  of 
55,000,  but  which  during  the  current  year  will  be  carried  on  at  a  level  of 
approximately  30,000  or  less.  Work  has  been  carried  out  to  date  at  acost  of 
$675  per  man-year.  Achievement  of  the  best  multiple  use  of  the  submarginal 
land  in  these  projects  has  been  the  objective  of  the  development  work.  In 
the  forested  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  development  of  lands  unsuited 
to  crop  farming  is  directed  toward  nonagricultur.al  uses,  such  as  forestry, 
recreation,  and  midlife  conservation.  In  the  Great  Plains  and  Intermountain 
regions,  on  the  other  hand,  development  of  the  program  involves  primarily 
the  improvement  of  range  facilities  for  livestock  grazing. 

Work  will  be  continued  during  the  current  year  (1938)  in  the  effectua¬ 
tion  of  plans  for  the  future  administration  of  these  areas  of  both  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  In  many  cases  this  involves  consideration  of  agencies 
which  had  assisted  in  the  preliminary  planning  stage  when  the  projects  were 
originally  conceived.  In  other  instances  it  requires  careful  consideration 
of  the  agencies  that  are  well  adapted  and  fully  equipped  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  the  respective  project  areas. 


*  For  a  statement  of  land-utilization  work  being  conducted  with  regular  ap¬ 
propriations  under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  see 
project  "Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Submarginal  Land"  (Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics),  under  the  general  head  "Farm  Tenant  Act". 
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BELTSVI LLE  HE  SEARCH  CBETBR 


Appropriation  Act,  1938.  ......  $75,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939.  .  .  .  85, 000 

Increase  .  10,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  1 

1937 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

Beltsvillo  Research  Conteh 
Unobligated  balance . ' 

$74,700 

300 

$75,000 

$85,000 

+  $10,000  (1) 

Total  appropriation...  ■ 

75,000 

75,000 

85,000 

+  10,000 

lECHBASE 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $10,000  for  improvement  and  development  of  tiiC 
main  roads  of  the  Beltsvillo  Research  Center. — Euring  the  past  year  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  started  active  operations  at  the  Center  and  new  roads  are  needed 
to  connect  these  areas  with  the  existing  main  roads  of  the  Center.  A  low- 
cost  typo  of  surface  is  employed,  and  the  increase  requested  v/ill  improve 
approximately  five  miles  of  roads.  It  is  necessary  that  the  roads  of  the 
Center  he  maintained  in  good  condition  in  order  that  they  will  he  passable 
throughout  the  entire  year.  Hie  original  roads  in  the  area  have  never 
heen  improved,  except  for  minor  maintenan.co ,  and,  in  consequence,  they 
are  hecoming  more  unsatisf o.ctory  each  year.  Grain  and  other  food  must  he 
delivered  for  the  animo.ls,  fuel  oil  and  coal  mu-st  he  delivered  almost 
daily  during  the  extreme  cold  weather,  and  in  addition  more  than  five 
hundred  employees  working  at  widely  scattered  points  use  the  roads  daily. 
During  the  vfinter  months,  under  present  conditions,  transportation  costs 
are  greatly  increased  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  hi^ways  and,  further¬ 
more,  the  essential  sequence  of  important  experimentation  is  frequently 
o  ndange  re  d  the  r ehy . 

WORK  UEDSR  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

This  appropriation  is  utilized  primarily  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  general  service  facilities  of  the  Center,  such  as  water, 
fire  protection,  sowage  disposal,  power,  telephones,  and  roads;  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  trucks  and  farm  and  shop  equipment;  general  o^dm  ini  strut  ion  of 
the  Center  a^nd  maintenance  of  a  cost-o.c counting  unit,  a  guard  service, 
and  mail  and  trucking  services. 

There  are  ten  units  of  eight  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  operating  at  the  Center.  Centralized  management  and  control  of  the 
general  service  facilities  provides  major  economies  in  maintenance  and 
operation  and  permits  the  development  of  these  facilities  in  accordance 
with  general  Department  interest.  Six  of  the  units  at  the  Center  are 
served  by  a  general  water  distribution  system  which  provides  a  material 
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reduction  in  water  costs  and  provides  a  means  of  furnishing  water  should 
the  well  serving  any  particular  unit  fail.  This  central  system  also  makes 
it  possible  to  draw  on  a  central  water  system  in  case  of  fire.  A  fire- 
fitting  unit  equipped  with  motor-driven  pumps,  hose,  and  essential 
accessories  is  operated  by  the  central  organization  under  a  "volunteer" 
fire-fighting  t;q)e  of  organization.  A  modern  sewage-disposal  system  pro¬ 
vides  a  degree  of  sanitation  and  protection  impossible  to  secure  in  any 
other  vnoy  and  in  addition  produces  a  by-product  in  the  form  of  sludge 
that  is  used  as  fertilizer.  The  consolidated  purchase  of  electric  po?rer 
and  distribution  over  a  Government- owned  system  reduces  the  cost  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  60  percent.  A  central  switchboard  serves  most  of  the  units 
at  a  lower  cost  than  would  be  possible  for  individual  service,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  has  been  far  superior  to  that  furnished  by  local 
rural  party  lines.  Adequate  roads  can  be  constracted  and  maintained  at 
much  less  cost  by  a  central  organization. 

A  central  mechanical  shop  is  maintained  for  the  repair  and  construction 
of  buildings  and  miscellaneous  mechanical  shop  work.  A  farm  unit  raises 
feed  crops,  keeps  the  roadsides  movrod,  and  operates  a  central  grcniary  to 
mix  and  grind  feed  for  the  units  of  the  Center.  The  cost  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  those  two  units  (mechanical  shop  and  farm  unit)  is  reimbursed 
by  the  bureaus  receiving  the  sorvice,  but  the  purchase  of  new  machinery 
and  equipment  for  the  use  of  these  units  is  paid  from  the  Center  app r op ri option. 

General  supervision  of  other  then  technical  activities,  the  handling 
of  problems  of  business  management  and  general  operation,  inter-bureau 
activities,  and  relations  with  the  public  are  all  provided  by  the  Center 
organization.  An  operating  engineer  service  circulating  on  the  Center 
between  4:00  p.m.  and  8:00  a.m.  on  week  days  and  a  24-hour  service  on 
Sundays  is  maintained.  This  service,  through  the  regular  inspection  of 
equipment  during  the  period  when  the  regular  personnel  is  not  available, 
has  proved  extremely  valuable,  A  motorized  guard  service  to  protect  the 
various  units  is  also  maintained.  Two  daily  trips  are  made  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  TTashington  and  around  the  Center  for  the  delivery  and  pick-up  of 
mail.  Tnack  service,  transportiPig  surplus  moderials  produced  by  various 
■units  and  picking  up  miscellaneous  orders,  is  maintained. 

The  coordination  of  the  service  facilities  of  the  Center  has  made 
possible  considerable  economies  and  increase  efficiency  of  the  service 
rendered. 


PAS  SEP  GER-  CAERYI EG  7EHI CIE 

The  estimates  provide  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  one  passenger- 
carrying  automobile  at  $600,  in  replacement  of  a  car  purchased  in  1934, 

This  car  is  used  by  the  members  of  the  supcrvisoiy  staff  in  making  nocessrry 
visits  to  the  various  units  operating  at  the  Center  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
specting  and  supervising  maintenance,  development,  and  repair  work  being 
carried  on  and  also  for  the  transportation  of  slcilled  workmen  and  laborers 
whose  services  arc  required  during  the  work  day.  Because  of  the  size  of 
the  Center  property,  work  may  be  in  progress  at  distances  up  to  five  miles 
from  headquarters.  To  supervise  these  activities  without  tremendous  loss 
of  time  and  consequently  prohibitive  expenditures,  motor-vehicle  transporta- 
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tion  is  essential.  This  is  also  trac  in  connection  ?ath  the  transportation 
of  workers  required  for  emergency  service  or  for  periods  of  less  than  a  day. 
Because  of  the  extremely  hard  usage  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  present 
vehicle  over  rough  roads  and  trails,  it  is  now  in  very  poor  condition  and 
the  cstima,ted  cost  of  essential  repairs  is  in  excess  of  the  justifiable 
expenditure. 
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FOREST  ROADS  AM)  'TRAILS  (a) 


Appropriation  Act,  1938  .  $12,500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1939  . 7. OOP, 000( a) 

Decrease  . .  5. 500,  OOP 


(a)  The  1939  estimates  for  Forest  Roads  and  Trails  are  included 
in  the  Budget  under  the  section  "General  Public  Works  Program." 

The  Hayden-CartTrvright  Roads  Act  of  June  16,  1936,  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $14,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939. 
The  $12,500,000  appropriated  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for 
1938  included  $5,500,000,  the  halance  of  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  1937,  and  $7,000,000,  part  of  the  $14,000,000  authorized  for 
1938,  lea„ving  $7,000,000  of  the  latter  authorization  for  later  appropria¬ 
tion.  The  $7,000,000  submitted  in  the  budget  for  1939  is  the  balance 
remaining  unappropriated  from  the  1938  authorization  to  complete  the 
discharge  of  obligations  incurred  against  the  1938  authorization. 

PROJECT  STATEMT 


Pro.i  ect 

1937. 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1939  : 

(Estimated):  Decrease 

Forest  roads  and  trails 

$8,000,000 

$12,500,000 

$7,000,000:  -$5,  500,000(1) 

DECREASE 

( 1 )  The  annropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  for  forest  roads 
and  trails  has  been  decreased  by  $5.500.000.  The  $7,000,000  remaining 
in  the  budget  estimate  for  1939  represents  an  una,ppropriated  balance  of 
the  1938  authorization,  to  complete  the  discharge  of  obligations  incurred 
aga.inst  the  1938  authorization. 

CHAIIGSS  IN  LMGUAGE 

The  paragraph  for  Forest  Roads  and  Trails  carried  in  the  budget 
for  1939  continues  the  language  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  for  1938  v;ith  the  following  amendments: 

(1)  The  citations  of  fiscal  years  and  amounts  pertaining  to  the 
authorization  by  fiscal  years  have  been  changed  to  make  the  language 
appropriate  for  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

(2)  The  proviso  dealing  vath  expenditures  from  the  forest  highway 
fund  in  Alaska  has  been  eliminated. 

(3)  The  last  proviso  has  been  amended  (a)  by  eliminating  the  authority 
to  use  $10,000  for  land  acquisition;  this  purchase  will  be  completed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1938;  and  (b)  by  making  available  $50,000  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  completion  of  construction  of  buildings  at  Denver,  Colora.do. 
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YfOHK  UTOER  THIS  j^PROPRIATIOi''! 

This  appropriation  is  made  for  forest  roads  u.nd  trails  under 
provisions  of  Soctlon  23  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  ' 

It  Is  divided  Into  two  parts  -  the  Forest  Highly  fund  and  the  Forest 

Hoad  Development  fund.  The  Forest  Highway  fund  is  ““ties 

necessary  to  the  forests  hut  of  primary  lmport,ance  to  the  States,  coun  , 
or  communities  within,  adjoining,  or  adjacent  to  tne  na  lon^  i  “  ^ 
the  highway  systems  of  the  States.  The  Forest  Road  Development ^fina  is 
app-oprlated  and  expended  for  roads,  truck  trails,  and  trails  oi  primary 
importance  to  the  administration,  protection,  and  utilisation  ol  .he 
national  forests. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  Porest  Development  track  trails 
and  trails  are  subordinated  to  the  requirements  of  the  fire-control  job  o 
the  Porest  Service..  All  members  of  the  Porest  Development  survey,^ 
maintenance,  and  construction  crows  are  subject  to  call  for  ire  au  y  ^ 
all  times,  day  or  ni^t.  They  are  a  back  log  for  the^regular  ^  ®  § 
force,  #10  are  paid  from  the  appropriation  "National  jorest  Pro 
Management"  and  for  many  forest  areas  constitute  the  sole  fire-p  ,  ,  . 

force  exclusive  of  year-long  employees.  Construction  f 

#iich  will  give  the  best  possible  placement  of  man  power  in  ^  ^ 

Prom  the  recommended  appropriation  for  1939  no 
done.  Maintenance  work  is  scheduled  to  coincide  wi  c 

to  open  up  areas  of  serious  fire  danger  first.  All  crews 

fire-fighting  tools  and  emergence  rations,  are  tied  in  by  telepho^  - 

vath  foSst  Lpervisors'  or  rangers'  offices,  and  are  given 

suppression  methods  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  t  e  ire 

crew  is  called  on  to  assist  in  fire  suppression  from  one  to  scores 

in  a  season. 

The  Act  of  June  16,  1936,  provides  that  one-third,  but  not  less 
than  $3,000,000,  of  the  appropriation  made  for  any  fiscal  ye^ 
roads  and  trails  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Sec  ion  °  , 

Pederal  Highway  Act  of  1921  may  be  expended  for  Porest  Road  Develop 
projects.  The  balance  of  the  appropriation  would  be  applied  to  Porest 

Highway  projects. 
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SiEHGESCY  EUM)S 


Proj  ects 

Obligated 

1937 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1938 

Eraer.?ency  AxcDro-Driation  Act,  1935  (Act  of 

June  19,  193'^): 

Forest  roads  and  trails,  emergency 
construction: 

Forest  hiyhweys. . . . 

$185,963 

101.195 

$190,484 

Forest  road  development  . . 

Total,  Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  1935 

national  Industrial  Recovery  (Public  Works 

Allotments') : 

Construction  of  national"! orest  highways  .. 
Cons  traction  of  national-forest  roads, 

trails,  bridges,  and  related  proj ects  ... 

Total,  Hat.  Ind,  Recovery  (P.W.A.) . . . . . . 

Totpl  .  Emerp'e'nrv  TThTni^Q  . .  . 

917.158 

198.484 

306,530 

11.467 

10,500 

317.997 

10.500 

1,235,155 

208,984 

/ 
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laTERCHAUGE  OF  APPROPRIATIOMS 


This  pa.ragraph  permits  transfers,  within  the  limitations  indiaated  "by 
the  language  thereof,  "between  the  appropriations  within  any  bureau,  division, 
or  office.  It  has  been  carried  in  the  bill  for  many  years  and  constitutes 
an  absolutely  essential  administrative  arrangement,  especially  when  emergencies 
arise.  As  required  in  the  proviso,  a  statement  of  the  transfers  made  under 
this  authority  during  the  past  fiscal  year  is  inserted  in  the  Budget  under 
this  item. 


7/OM  EOR  OTHER  DEPARTIVlEMTS 


Under  this  item  and  section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1932 
(13  U.S.C.  686),  the  Department  of  Agriculture  renders  services,  such  as  in¬ 
spections,  analyses,  and  tests  of  food  and  other  products,  to  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  upon  request,  with  transfer  of  appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
work.  Services  of  the  character  indicated  are  rendered  to  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Veterans'  Administration,  Post  Office  Department,  and  other 
Government  agencies.  In  this  way  the  most  advantageous  use  is  made,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government  as  a  whole,  of  the  various  services  which  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  in  position  to  render  if  payment  can  be  made 
therefor. 


PASSENGER- CARRYING  VEHICLES 

The  general  authorization  for  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair 
of  motor-propelled  and  horse-dra.wn  passenger-carrying  vehicles  is  continued 
for  the  next  fisca,!  year.  Specific  limitations  on  expenditures  for  purchase 
of  such  motor  vehicles  appear  in  the  text  perta.ining  to  the  several  bureaus 
requiring  purchase  of  such  vehicles. 
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FLOOD  CONTROL 

Work  covering  preliminary  cxarainp.tions  and  snrvoys  for  run-off 
and  waterflow  retardation  and  soil-erosion  prevention  on  the  wator- 
shods  of  flood-control  projects,  authorized  "by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  22,  1936  (33  U.S.C.  701a  -  702k-2),  is  being  conducted  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  transfer  of  funds  from  the  War  Department, 
provided  under  the  General  Public  Works  section  of  the  Federal  budget, 
as  follows: 

Allotment,  1938  .  $500,000 

Budget  Estimate  (allotment),  1939  .  500. 000 

WOHI^  UDDER  Elis  APPROPRIATIOIT 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  directs  the  War  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  malee  examinations  and  surveys  for  flood- 
control  purposes  on  a  large  number  of  watersheds  in  the  United  Stahes. 

It  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  this  purpose,  to  bo 
expended  equally  by  the  two  Departments.  Later  acts,  including  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  directed  the  investigation  of 
additional  watersheds  which  in  aggregate  area  now  include  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  The  sum  of  $500,000  for  flood-control  surveys  was 
provided  by  transfer  from  the  War  Department  in  1938,  and  a  like  sum  is 
included  in  the  1939  Budget  estimates  of  the  War  Department,  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  sum  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  used  to  continue  flood-control  surveys  already  under 
way  in  various  watersheds  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cover 
examinations  and  surveys  of  watersheds  for  run-off  retardation  and  soil- 
erosion  control  as  specified  in  the  Flood  Control  Act.  These  examina¬ 
tions  and  surveys  are  to  determine  those  measures  which  can  be  used  on 
the  land  in  flood  control.  They  include  the  determination  of  specific 
measures  to  be  used,  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  and  the  cost.  In  the 
carrying  out  of  these  surveys,  the  Department  utilizes  the  facilities 
of  a  number  of  its  bureaus,  especially  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  These 
organizations  work  together  in  performing  the  necessary  work.  Such 
work  is  carried  out  la^rgely  in  the  field,  vdiere  close  cooperation  is 
maintained  with  the  regional  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Arm*y.  In  Washington,  coordination  between  bureaus,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  reports  which  will  bo  correlated  vdth  reports  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  is  maintained  through  tho 
Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination,  a  unit  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Final  reports  covering  each  watershed  surveyed  vdll  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress. 
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TOREIGN  SERVICE  PAY  ADJUSTIviEM] . 

APPRECIATION  OE  EOREIGR  CURRENCIES 

Out  of  special  appropriations  made  to  the  State  Department,  obliga¬ 
tions  were  incurred  under  allotments  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Ivlarch  26,  1934,  author 
izing  annual  appropriations  to  meet  losses  sustained  by  offices  and  employee 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  due  to  the  appreciation  of  foreign 
currencies  in  rela,tion  to  the  American  dollar,  as  follows; 

1937  .  $51,578  (including  $2,627  for  the 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation) 


1938  (estimated)  .  $45,400 

1939  (estimated)  .  $37,177 


MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTED  FUNDS,  DEPARTlvIENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  account  provides  for  miscellaneous  contributed  funds  received 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  States,  local  organizations,  individ¬ 
uals,  etc.,  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  made  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  various  cooperative  agreements.  The  amounts  obligated 
thereunder  during  the  fiscal  year  1937  and  estimated  for  1938  aud  1939  are; 


1937 

1938 

1939 


$141,500 

140,000 

140,000 
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